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THE 


THE Author begs leave to obſerve, in expla - 
nation of the uſe made of the plural term in 
the following pages, that, her journey having 
been performed in the company of her neareſy 
relative and friend, the account of it has been 
written ſo much from their mutual obſervation, 
that there would be a deception in permitting the 
book to appear, without ſome acknowledgment, 
which may diſtinguiſh it from works entirely 
her own. The title page would, therefore, have 
contained the joint names of her huſband and 
| herſelf, if this mode of appearing before the 
Public, beſides being thought by that relative 
a greater acknowledgment than was due to his 
ſhare of the work, had not ſeemed liable to the 
imputation of a deſign to attract attention by 
extraordinary novelty. It is, however, neceſ- 
ſary to her own ſatisfaction, that ſome notice 
ſhould be taken of this aſſiſtance. She may 
therefore be permitted to intrude a few more 
words, as to this ſubject, by ſaying, that where 
the economical and political conditions of coun- 
tries are touched upon in the following work, 
the remarks are leſs her own than elſewhere. 


With reſpect to the book itſelf, it is, of courſe, 
impoſſible, and would be degrading if it were 
| not 


6 
not ſo, to prevent juſt cenſure by aoplogies, 
and unjuſt cenſure ſhe has no reaſon, from Her 
experience, to fear ;—but ſhe will venture to de- 
fend a-praQtice adopted in the following pages, 
that has been ſometimes blamed for its apparent 
nationality, by writers of the moſt reſpectable 
authority. The references to England, which 
frequently occur during the foreign part of the 
tour, are made becauſe it has ſeemed that one 
of the beſt modes of deſcribing to any claſs of 
readers what they may not know, is by compar- 
ing it with what they do; 
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, Azovr twenty hours after our embarkation, 
at Harwich, and fix after our firſt fight of the 
low-ſpread and barren coaſt of Goree, we reached 
this place, which is ſeated on one of many in- 
lets, that carry the waters of the German Ocean 
through the ſouthern part of the province of 
Holland. Goree, rendered an iſland by theſe 
incroachments of the ſea, is always the firſt. 
land expected by the ſeamen; or rather they 
look out for the lofty tower of its church, which, 
though ſeveral miles more diſtant than the ſhore, 
is viable when that cannot be diſcerned. The 
entrance of the water between the land, in a 
channel probably three leagues wide, ſoon after 
commences; and Helvoetſluys is then preſently 
ſeen, with the maſts of veſſels riſing above its 
low houſes, amidſt green embankments and paſ- 
tures, that there begin to reward the care of ex- 
cluding the ſea. 

: The 


work. 


2 HOLLAND. 


The names of Dutch towns are in themſelves 
expreſſive of the objects moſt intereſting to a 


people, who, for opportunities of commerce, 


have increaſed their original and natural dangers 
by admitting the water in ſome parts, while, 
for their homes and their lives, they muſt pre- 
vent it from. encroaching upon others. Dam, 
Sluice, or Dyke, occur in almoſt all their com- 
pounded titles. The fluice, which gives this - 
town part of its name, is alfo its harbour; af- 
fording, perhaps, an outlet to the overflowings 
of the country behind, but filled at the entrance 
to the depth of more than eighty feet by the 
ſea, with which it communicates. 


Upon the banks of this ſluice, which are 
partly artificial, the town is built in one ſhort 
ſtreet of ſmall houſes, inhabited chiefly by 
tradeſmen and inn-keepers. The dockyard 
bounds the ſluice and the town, communicat- 
ing with the former by gates, over which a ſmall 
pivot bridge connects the two fides of the ſtreet. 
Each bead of the pier, or harbour, has been ex- 
tended beyond the land for ſeveral yards, by 
pile work, filled with earth and large ſtones, 
over which there is no pavement, that its con- 


dition may be conſtantly known. We ſtepped 


from the packet upon one of theſe, and, - walk- 
ing along the beams, that paſs between the im- 
menſe piles, ſaw how cloſely the interſtices were 
filled, and how the earth and ſtones were 
again compacted by a ſtrong kind of baſket- 


The arrival of a packet is the chief in- 
cident known at Helvoctfluys; and as ours 
entered the harbour about noon, and in fine 

5 | weather, 
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weather, perhaps, a fourth part of the inhabitants 
were collected as ſpectators. Their appearance 
did not ſurpriſe us with all the novelty, which 
we had expeQed from the firſt fight of a foreign 
people. 'The Dutch ſeamen every where re- 
tain the national dreſs; but the other men of 
Helvoetſluys differ from Engliſhmen in their a 

pearance, chiefly by wearing coarſer clothes, 
and by bringing their pipes with them into the 
ſtreet. Further on, ſeveral women were col- 
lected about their baſkets of herbs, and their 
dreſs had ſome of the novelty, for which we were 
looking; they had hats of the ſize of a ſmall 
chineſe umbrella, and almoſt as gaudily lined 
within ; cloſe white jackets, with long flaps; 


ſhort coloured peticoats, in the ſhape of a div- 


ing-bell; yellow ſlippers, without quarters at 
the heel; and caps, that exactly fitted the 
head and concealed the hair, but which were 
ornamented at the temples by gold filiagree 
claſps, twirling, like vine tendrils, over the 
cheeks of the wearer. | | _ 


Our inn was kept by Engliſh people, but the 
furniture was entirely Dutch. Two beds, like 
cribs in a ſhip, were let into the wainſcot ; and 

we were told, that, in all the inns on our jour- 
ney, we ſhould ſeldom, or never, be ſhewn into 
a room which had not a bed. 


Helvoctſiuys, it ſufficiently appears, is a very 


inconſiderable place, as to its ſize and inhabi- 


tants. But it is not ſo in naval or military 
eſtimation. It is diſtant about ten or twelve 
miles from the open ſca, yet is nearly ſecure 
from attack on this fide, becauſe that part of 
the approach, which is deep enough for large 

| | veſſels, 
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reſſels, is commanded- by batteries on” ſhore: 
It ſtands in the middle of an immenſe bay, large 
enough to contain all the navy of Holland, and 
has a dock-yard and arſenal in the centre of the 
fortifications. When we paſſed through it, fix 
ſhips of the line and two frigates were lying in 
the dock- yard, and two ſhips of the line and 


three frigates, under the command of an Admi- 


ral, in the bay. 4 30» Bao 


The fortifications, we were aſſured upon good 
military authority, were in ſuch repair, that not 
a ſod was out of its place, and are ſtrong 
enough to be defended by five thouſand men 
againſt an hundred thouſand, for five: weeks. 
The fea water riſes to a conſiderable height in a 
wide ditch, which ſurrounds them. We omit- 
ted to copy an infcription, placed on one of 
the walls, which told the date of their comple- 
tion; but this was probably about the year 
1696, when the harbour was perfected. Though 
the dockyard can be only one of the depen- 
dencics upon that of Rotterdam, the largeſt 
ſhips of that juriſdiction are preſerved here, on 
account of the convenient communication be- 


tween the port and the ſea. 


Near this place may be obſerved, what we 
examined with more leiſure upon our return, 
the ingenuity, utility and vaſtneſs of the em- 
bankments, oppoſed by the Dutch to the ſea. 
From Helvoetſluys eaſtward, for many miles, 
the land is preſerved from the ſea only by an ar- 
tificial mound of earth, againſt which the wa- 
ter heavily and often impetuouſſy ſtrives for ad- 
miſſion into the ſheltered plains below. The 
ſea, at high water, 1s ſo much above the levet 


of the ground, from which it is thus boldly ſe- 
- parated, 
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parated, that one who ſtands on the land ſide of 


the embankment hears the water foaming, as if 
cover his head. Vet the moundd itſelf, which has 


ſtood for two centuries, at leaſt, without repair, 
though with many renewals of the means, that 
protect it, is ſtill unhurt and undiminiſhed, and 
may yet ſee generations of thoſe, whom it 
defends, riſing and paſſing away, on one ſide, 
like the stiege of the tides, * aſſail 


and retire from it, on the other. 


* 18 better, een to 1 cham to 


| nila The mound, which appears io be 
throughout of the ſame height, as to the ſea, is 


ſometimes more and ſometimes leſs raiſed above 
the fields; for, where the natural level of the 
land aſſiſts in reſiſtance to the water, the Hol- 
landers have, of courſe, availed themſelves of 


it, to.exert the leſs of their art and their labour. 


It. is, perhaps, for the moſt part, thirty feet 
above'the adjoining land. The width at top is 
enough to permit the paſſage of two carriages, 


and there is a ſort of imperfect road along it. In 


its deſcent, the breadth 1ncreaſes ſo much, that 
it is not very difficult to walk down cither ſide. 
We could not meafure it, and may therefore be 
excuſed for relating how its ſize may be gucſſed. 


On the land. ſide, it is ſaid to be ſtrengthened 
by ſtone and timber, which we did not ſee, but 


which may be there, covered by earth and 


 erals. Towards the ſea, ſomewhat above; and 
conſiderably below high-water mark, a firong 

_ matting of flags prevents the ſurge from Carry 
ing away the ſurface of the mound; and this is 
the defence which has ſo long preſerved it. The 
ny; 18 held to the 1 by bandages of 
twiſted 
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twiſted flags, running horizontally, at the diſ- 
tance of three or four yards from each other, 
and ſtaked to the ground by ſtrong wooden pins. 
As this matting is worn by every tide, a ſurvey 
of it is frequently made, and many parts ap- 
ar to have been juft repaired. Further in the 
ea, it is held down by ſtones ; above, there are 
poſts at every forty yards, which are numbered, 
that the ſpot _ be exactly deſcribed where 
repairs are neceflary. The impoſt for the main- 
tenance of theſe banks amounts to nearly as 
much as the land-tax; and as the land could 
not be poſſeſſed without it, this tax has the va- 
luable character of being occaſioned by no miſ- 
management, and of producing no diſcontent, 


ROTTERDAM. 


bs: — 


From Helvoetſluys to this place the uſual 
way is by the Brill and Maeſland ſluice, with 
feveral changes of carriages” and boats; but on 
the days of the arrival of mails, a Rotterdam 
ſkipper, whoſe veſſel has been left at a hamlet 
on the Maeſe, takes his party in carriages acroſs 
the ifland of Voorn, on which Helvoetſluys 
| ſtands, to his ſchuyt, and from thence by the 
Maeſe to Rotterdam. We paid two ducats, or 
about ſeventeen ſhillings, for the whole, and 


found this the higheſt price given for travelling 
| in 
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in Holland. Our carriage was a ſort of ſmall 

coach of the faſhion, exhibited in paintings of 
the fixteenth century, but open before, and fo 
Ul- furniſned with ſprings, chat the Dutch name, 

<q covered waggon,” was not an improper de- 

ſeription of it. A bad road led us through ſome 
meadows of meagre graſs, and through fields in 
which corn was higher, though thinner, than m 
England. The proſpe& was over an entire le- 
vel to the horizon, -cxcept that the ſpires of dif- 
tant villages, ſome ſmall cluſters of trees, and 
now and then a wind-mill, varied it. As we 
approached any of theſe cluſters, we found uſu- 
ally a neat farm-houſe ſheltered within, and in- 
cluded, together with its garden and orchard, 
in a perfect green fence; the fields were elſe- 
where ſeparated from each 'other and from the 

road, neither by hedges or walls, but by deep 
ditches filled with water, over which are laid 
ſmall bridges, that may be opened in the middle 
by a ſort of trap-door, raiſed and locked to a2 
poſt, to prevent the intruſion of ſtrangers. 


On the way we paſled now and then a wag- 
gon filled with large braſs jugs, bright as new Þ 
gold. In theſe veſſels, which have ſhort nar- 1 
row necks, covered with a wooden ſtopper, [1 
milk is brought from the field throughout Hol- 'Þ 
land. It is always carried to the towns in light 11 
waggons, or cars, drawn frequently by horſes 
as ſleek and well Haas Fn. as thoſe in our 

beſt coaches. 


1 
' 


The hamlet at which we were to embark; was — | 
bufied in celebrating ſome holiday. At the only | 
cottage, that had a ſign, we applied for refreſh- 
ment, partly for the purpoſe of ſeeing its inſide, 

by which we were not a little gratified. Thirty 
or 
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or forty peaſants were ſeated upon benches, 
about a circle, in which children were dancing 
to the ſcraping of a French fiddler. The women 
wore their large hats, ſet up in the air like a 
ſpread fan, and lined with damaſk, or flowered 
linen. Children of ſeven years old, as well as 
women of ſeventy were in this prepoſterous diſ- 
guiſe. All had necklaces, ear-rings, and orna- 
mental claſps for the temples, of ſolid gold: 
ſome wore large black patches of the ſize of a ſhil- 7 
ling. The old woman of the houſe had a valu- 
able necklace and head-dreſs. Among the group 
were many of Teniers' beauties; and over the 
countenances of the whole aſſemblage was an 
air of modeſty, decorum, and tranquillity. The 
children left their dancing to ſee us; and we had 
almoſt loſt our tide to Rotterdam, by ſtaying to 
ſee them. e 


Our fail up the Maeſe was very delightfal. 
The river flows here with great dignity, and is 
animated with veſſels of all countries piſſing 
to and from Rotterdam. The huge Archangel- 
man, the lighter American, the ſmar, {ſwift | 
Engliſhman, and the bulky Dutchman, exhibit | 
a various ſcene of ſhipping, upon a nodle ſurface : | 
of water, winding between green paſtures and | : 
rich villages, ſpread along the low ores, where | 
pointed roofs, trees, and maſts of fiſhing- boats, are 
ſeen mingled inftriking confuſion. Small trading 
ſchuyts, as ſtout and as round as their maſters, 
-glided by us, with crews repoſing under their 
deep orange fails, and frequently exchanging 
ſome ſalute with our captain. On our left, we 
paſſed the little town of Flaarding, celebrated 
for its ſhare of the herring-fiſnery on our 
coaſts; and Schiedam, a larger port, where what 


is called the Rotterdam Geneva is made, and 
| | where 


goes gy A Am au 


Ba xe 
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where ſeveral Engliſh veſſels were viſible in the 
chief ſtreet of the place. Aſter a ſail of two 


hours we diſtinguiſhed Rotterdam, ſurrounded 


by more wood than had yet appeared, and over- 


topped by the heavy.round tower of 'the great 
church of St. Lawrence. The flatneſs of its ſitu- 
ation did not allow us here to judge of its ex- 


tent; but we ſoon perceived the grandeur of an 
ample city, extending along the north ſhore of 


the Maeſe, that, now ſpreading into a noble 
bay, along the margin of which Rotterdam . 


riſes, ſweeps towards the ſouth-eaſt. | 


The part of the city firſt ſeen, from the river, | 


is ſaid to be among the fineſt in Europe for 


nagnificence and conventence of ſituation. It 


is called the Boom Quay, i. e. the quay with 
trees, having rows of lofty elms upon the broad 


terrace, that ſupports many noble houſes, but 


which is called a quay, becauſe ſhips of confi 
derable burthen may moor againſt it, and deli- 
ver their cargoes. The merchants accordingly, 
who have reſidences here, have their wean 
adjoining their houſes, and frequently build 
chem in the form of domeſtic offices. The quay 


is ſaid to be a mile in length, but appears to be 


ſomewhat leſs. There are houſes wpon it, as 
handſome as any in the ſquares of London. 


At the top of the Boom Quay is one of the 
Heads, or entrances by water into the city, 
through which the greater part of its numerous 
canals receive their ſupphes. On the approach 
to it, the view further up the Maeſe detains at- 
t2ntion to the bank of this noble river. A vaſt 
vuilding, . erected for the Admiralty, is made, 


by a bend of the Maeſe, almoſt to face you; 


and the interval, of more than a quarter of a 
ES mile, 
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mile; is filled by a line of houſes, that open di- 
realy, and without a terrace, upon the water. 
The fronts of theſe are in another ſtreet ; but 
they allexhibit, even on this ide, what is the 
diſtinction of Dutch houſes and towns, a nicety 
aud a perfectneſs of preſervation, which give 
them an air of gaiety without, and prefent you 
with an idea of comfort within. What in Eng- 
land would be thought a ſymptom of extraordi- 
nary wealth, or extravagance, is here univerſal. 
The outſide of every houſe, however old or 
humble, is as clean as water and paint can make 
it. The window-ſhutters are uſually coloured 
green; and whatever wood appears, whether in 
cornices or worſe ornaments, is ſo frequently 
ckeaned, as well as painted, that it has always 
the gloſs of newneſs. Groteſque ornaments are 
fometimes by theſe means rendered conſpicuous; 
and a ſtreet acquires the air of a town in a toy 
ſhop; but in general there is not in this reſpect 
ſuch a want of taſte as can much diminiſh the 
value of their care. 


Our ſkipper reached his birth, which is con- 
ſtantly in the ſame place, ſoon after paſſing the 
Head, and entering by a canal into one of the 
principal ſtreets of the city. Between the broad 
terraces of this ſtreet, which are edged with thick 
elms, the innumerable maſts of Dutch ſchuyts, 
with gay pendants and gilded tops; the hulls of 
larger veſſels from all parts of the world; the 
white drawbridges, covered with paſſengers; the 
boats continually moving, without noiſe or ap- 
parent difficulty; all this did ſomewhat ſurpriſe 
us, who had ſuppoſed that a city ſo familiarly 
known, and yet ſo little mentioned as Rotterdam, 
could have nothing ſo remarkable as its wealth 
and trade. 8 | 


In 
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In our way from the boat to the inn, other 
fine canals opened upon us on each fide, and 
we looked at tbem till we had loſt the man, 
whem we ſhould: have followed with our bag- 
gage. *We had. no fear that it would be ſtolen, 
knowing the infrequency of robberies in Hol- 
land; and the firſt perſon, of whom we could 
enquire our way in broken Dutch, acknowledged 
his eountry people by anſwering in very good 
Engliſh. There are many hundreds of Britiſn 
reſidents in this place, and our language and 
commeree have greatly the ſway here over thoſe 
of all other foreign nations. The Dutch inſerip 
tions over ware-houſes and ſhops have frequently 
Engliſh tranſlations underneath them. Of large 
_ veſſels, there are nearly as many Engliſh as 
Dutch in the harbour; and, if you ſpeak to any 
Dutchman in the ſtreet, it is more probable that 
he can anſwer in Engliſh than in French. On 
a Sunday, the Engliſh fill two churches, one of 
which we attended on our return. It is an ob- 
long brick building, permitted by the States to 
be within the juriſdiction of the Biſhop of Lon- 
Jon, Parliament having given 2500l. towards its 
completion in the beginning of the preſent cen- 
tury. There are alſo many Proteſtant Diſſenters 
here, who are ſaid to have their offices of wor- 
ſhip performed with the ability, ſimplicity, and 
zeal, which are uſually to be obſerved in the 
devotions of that claſs of Chriſtians. 


Rotterdam is the ſecond city for ſize, and 
perhaps the firſt for beauty in the United 
Provinces; yet, when we walked through it 
the next day, and expected to find the magni- 
ficence of the approach equalled in its interior, 
we were compelled to withdraw a little of the 
| BD 4 premature 
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premature admiration, that had begun to ex- 
tend to the whole place. The ſtreet, where 
there is moſt trade and the greateſt paſſage, the 
Hoogſtraat, is little wider, though it is abun- 
dantly cleaner, than a London lane. The 
Stadthouſe is in this ſtreet, and is an old brick 
building, with a peaked roof, not entirely free 
from fantaſtic ornament. It has been built too 

ke 2 to have the advantages of modern elegance, 
and too late for the ſanction of ancient dignity. 
The market-place has ouly one wide acceſs; 
and the communication between the ſtreet, 
from the principal Head, and that in which the 
Exchange is placed, is partly through a very 
narrow, though a ſhort paſlage. The] Exchange 
itfelf is a plain ſtone building, well defigned 
for its purpoſe, and completed about fifty years 
ago. The happieſt circumſtanee relating to it 
is, that the merchants are numerous enough to 
fill the colonnades on the four ſides of its inte- 
rior. Commerce, which cannot now be long 


diſcouraged in any part of Europe, becauſe 


without it the intereſt of public debts cannot be 
paid, is the permanent defender of freedom and 


knowledge againſt military glory and politics. 


From the Exchange there 18 an excellent 
walk to the market-place, where the well-known 
ſtatue of Exasmus is raiſed. Being repreſented 
in his doctor's dreſs, the figure can diſplay little 
of the artiſt's ſkill; but the countenance has 
ſtrong lines, and a phyſiognomiſt would not de- 


ny them to be expreſſive of the diſcernment and 


ſhrewdneſs of the original. 


The market: place is really a rr bridge, for 
a canal paſſes under it; but its fize, and the 


cafineſs of aſcent from the ſides, prevent this 
from 
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rom being immediately obſerved: Some of the 
ſurrounding houſes have their dates marked 
upon glazed tiles. They were built during 
the long war, that reſcued the provinces from 
the Spaniſh dominion; a time when it might 
be ſuppoſed that nothing would have been at- 
tended to, except the buſineſs of providing 
daily food, and the duty of reſiſting the enemy; 
but in which the Dutch enlarged and beautified 
their cities, prepared their country to become. 
a medium of commerce, and .began nearly alt 
the meaſures, whicſT have led to their preſent 
extenſive proſperity. | „ 


Near this place is the great church of St. 
 LawRENCE, which we entered, but did not 
find to be remarkable, except for a magnificent 
braſs baluſtrade that croſſes it at the upper 
end. A profuſion of achievements, which co- 
ver the walls almoſt to the top, contribute to 
its ſolemnity. In addition to the arms of the 
deceaſed, they contain the dates of their birth 
and death, and are uſed inſtead of 1nſcriptions, 
though no names are expreffed upon them. 
Under the pulpit was an hour-glaſs, which li- 
mits the diſcourſe of the preacher: on one ſide 
a wand, having at the end a velvet bag and 
a ſmall bell; this 1s carried about, during an 
interval in the ſervice, 'and every body puts 
ſomething into it for the poor. The old 
beadle, who fſhewed us the church, laid his 
hands upon us with pleaſure, when he heard 
that we were Engliſh, and Proteſtants. There 
are three miniſters to this church, with fala- 
ries of nearly two hundred pounds ſterling 
each. | m 


r 
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We went to our inn through the Hoog/traa?, 
which was filled with people and carriages, but 


Has no raiſed pavement to ſeparate the one 
From the other. In all the towns which we 
ſaw, the footpath is diſtinguiſhed from the 
road only by being paved with a fort of light 
coloured brick. The Dutch ſhops are 1n the 
ſhape, which thoſe of London are deſcribed 
to have had fifty years ſince, with ſmall high 
windows, and blocks between them and the 


ſtreet. Silverſmiths expoſe their goods in 


Tmall glaſs cupboards upon the blocks, and 
nearly all the trades make upon them what 
little ſhew is W r Almoſt every tenth 


Houſe diſplays the inſcription Tabak te koop, 
Tobacco to be fold.” This ſtreet having no 
canal, is occupied entirely by retail traders. 


We bought in it the Antwerp Gazette for two 
1 or one farthing; ſtrawberries, large 
2nd well coloured, at a lower price than they 
could be had fix weeks later in England, bnt . 
without flavour; and went into ſeveral book- 
Tſellers' ſhops, expecting to have found ſome- 
thing in Latin, or French, but could fee only 
Dutch books. In another ſtreet a bookſcller 
had feveral Engliſh volumes, and there are no 
doubt well filled ſhops, but not ſo numerous as 


*hat we could find any, 


Over the canals, that flow through almoſt 
every ſtreet of Rotterdam, are great num- 
bers of large drawbridges, which contribute 


much to the neat and gay appearance of the 
city; but when theſe are raiſed, the obſtruc- 


tion to the paſfage occaſions crowds on each 
fide; and, therefore, in ſome of the moſt fre- 
quented parts, the bridges are intire and perma- 


nent, except for the breadth of three feet in the 


centre, 
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centre, where there is a plank, Which opens 
upon hinges almoſt as eaſy as the lid of a 
trunk. Through this opening the maſts of the 
ſmall Dutch ſchuyts are eafily conducted, but 
ſhips can paſs only where there are drawbridges. 
The number of the former is immenſe; for; 
throughout the provinces, every village, if ir 
is near a canal, has feveral ſchuyts, which carry 
away the ſuperfluous produce of the country, 
and return with the manufactures, or ſtores, 
of the towns. But neither their number, nor 
their neatneſs, is ſo remarkable as the eaſe and 
ſtillneſs, with which they traverſe the . city ; 
and indeed eaſe and ſtillneſs are much : 
characteriſtics of all the efforts of Dutch in- 
duſtry. The noiſe and agitation, uſual when- 
ever many perſons are employed together in 
other countries, are unknown here. Ships are 
brought to their moorings, ſchuyts paſs each 
other in crowded canals, heavy burthens are 
raiſed and cargoes removed, almoſt without a 
word, that can be heard at twenty yards dif- 


tance. i 


Another circumſtance, rendering Dutch towns 

freer from noiſe than others of equal traffic, 
is the little uſe which is made of waggons and 
carts, even where ſome ſort of land carriage 
muſt be employed. Heavy commodities are 
uſually carried about the ſtreets on fledges; 
and almoſt the greateſt noiſe is, when the driver 
of one of theſe, after having delivered his load, 
meaning to render himſelf a prodigy of frohic- 
ſomenels, ſtands upon the hinder edges of his 
ledge, and then preventing himſelf from falling 
backward by his hold of the reins, is drawn ra- 
pidly through the admiring crowd. 


/ 
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We were long enough at Rotterdam, during 
three vifits, to ſee how well it is provided with 
avenues towards the country and along the 
banks of the Macſe. To one of theſe the way is 
over the two Heads, or chief canals, each of 
which you croſs for a doight, or half a farthing, 
in boats that are continually paſhng between the 
two fides. This little voyage ſaves a walk of 
about three hundred yards to the neareſt bridge. 
The boats will hold twenty or thirty perſons, 

and the profit of them 1s very confiderable to 
the city government, which applies the money 
to public purpoſes. Each boat 1s worked by 
one man, who pulls it over by a rope in about 
two minutes. 


_ 


of the city; but the moſt wealthy bave ſeats at 
greater diſtances, where they can be ſurrounded 
with grounds, and make the diſplay of indepen- 
dent reſidences. 


Upon the whole, Rotterdam has from its f1- 
tuation many conveniences and delights, and 
from its ſtructure ſome magnificence, toge- 
ther with a general neatneſs; but is, for the 
moſt part, deficient in elegance, and its beau- 
ties have too much the air of prettineſſes. . The 
canals are indiſputably fine, crowned with lofty 
terraces, and deep enough to carry large veſlels 
into the centre of the city. | 


4 5 DELFT. 
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BETwREx Rotterdam and this place we 
commencedour travelling in trechtſchuyts, which 
are too well known to need deſcription. The 
fare is at the rate of about a penny per mile, 
and a trifle more hires the roof, which is a ſmall 
ſeparate chamber, neareſt to the ſtern of the 
veſſel, lighted by windows on each fide. In en- 
gaging this, you have an inſtance of the accu- 
racy of the Dutch in their minuteſt tranſactions; 
a formal printed receipt, or ticket, is given for 
the few pence which it coſts, by a commiſſary, 
who has no other buſineſs than to regulate the 
affairs of the trechtſchuyts at his gate of the 
city. We could never learn what proportion of 
the fare is paid as a tax to the State, but it is 
{aid to be a conſiderable part; and not only 
theſe ſchuyts, but the ferries, the poſt-waggons, 
and the pilotage throughout the United States, 
are made contributory to the public funds. 


The punctuality of the departure and arrival 
of the trechtſchuyts is well known, and juſtifies 
the Dutch method of reckoning diſtances, which 
is by hours, and not by leagues or miles. The ca- 
nals being generally full to the brim, the top,of 
the veſſel is above the level of the adjoining coun- 
try, and the view over it is of courſe extenſive; 


. | T. but 
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but the houſes and gardens, which are beſt worth 
ſecing, are almoſt always upont he banks of the 
canal. We paſſed ſeveral ſuch in the way to 
Delft, towards which the Rotterdam merchants 
have their favourite ſeats; but Dutch gardens 
are rather to be noticed by an Engliſhman 


as curioſities than luxuries. It is not only by 


the known ill taſte of their ornaments, but 
by the eſſects of climate and the ſoil, that 


gardens are deprived of value, in a country, 


where the moiſture is ſo diſproportioned to the 
heat, that the verdure, though bright, has no 


fragrance, and the fruit, at its utmoſt fize, 
| eqrecty any flavour. 


A oallaxe of two hours brought us to Delft, 
which we had expected to find a ſmall and ill- 
inhabited place, knowing it to be not now occu- 
pied by any conſiderable trade. Our inn, we 
ſuppoſed, muſt be within a few minutes walk. 
We proceeded, however, through one ſtreet 
for half a mile, and after ſome turnings, did 
not reach our inn, though we were led by 
the neareſt way, in leſs than twenty minutes. 
During all this time we were upon the terraces 
of clear canals, amongſt excellent houſes, with 

a ſmall intermixture of ſhops and ſome public 
bubldings, The mingled admiration and weari— 
aeſs, which we felt here, for the firſt time, 
= 8 been, however, often repeated; for if there 

3 A neceſſity for ſaying what 1s the next diſtinc- 
dof Dutch towns, after their neatneſs, their ſize 
muſt be inſiſted upon. There are Dutch villages, 
ſcarcely marked in a map, which exceed in ſize 
{ome of the county towns in England. Maęſland 
Slice, a place oppoſite to the Brill, is one. And 
bere is Delt, a place with ſcarcely any other trade 
than conſiſts in the circulation of commodities 

from 
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from Rotterdam through ſome neighbouring vil- 
lages; which is not the ſeat of any conſiderable 
part of the national government, and is inferior, 
in point of ſituation, to all the ſurrounding 
towns. Delft, thus undiſtinguiſhed, fills a large 
circumference, with ſtreets ſo intricately thick. 
that we never went from our inn without loſing 
our way. | 


The Doolen, one of the belt inns in Holland, is 
a large building of the fixteenth century, raiſed 
by the Spaniards, and firſt intended to be a con- 


vent; but, having been uſed by the burghers of 


Delft for public purpoſes, during the ſtruggles of 
the Provinces againſt Spain, it is now venerable 
as the ſcene of their councils and preparations. 
In the ſuite of large apartments, which were 
uſed by them, ſome of the city buſineſs is {till 
tranſacted, and in theſe ſtrangers are never en- 
tertained. Behind, is a bowling-green, in which 


the burghers to this day perform their military 


exerciſes: they were ſo employed when we came 
in; and it was pleaſing to conſider, that their in- 
feriority to their anceſtors, in point of martial 
appearance, was the reſult of the long internal 
peace ſecured by the exertions of the latter. 


Over two arches of the building 1s the «late of 
its erection, 1565, the year in which the deftruc- 
tion of all families, profeſſing the Proteſtant re- 
| ligion either in France or Spain, is ſuppoſed to 
be agreed upon at Bayonne between the ſove- 
reigns of the two countries, and one year preced- 
ing the firſt meaſures of confederate reſiſtance in 
the Low Countries, which that and other efforts 
of perſecution produced. One of theſe arches 
communicates with the rooms ſo long uſed by 
the burghers ; and our hoſtels, an intelligent wo- 


man, 
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man, accompanied us through them. Ibe firſt 
is ornamented with three large pictures, repre- 
ſenting ſeveral of the early burghers of the Com- 
monwealth, either in Arms Or council. A por- 
trait of BARNEVELDT is marked with the date 
and the painter's name, MicHAEI M1gRt- 
*© VELD Aelineauit ac perfunttorie pinxit, 1617,” 

one year before the flagitious arreſt of BARNE· 
worte of ORANGE. A piece, ex- 

hibiting ſome of the burghers in arms, men of an 
handſome and heroic appearance, is alſo dated, 

by having 1648 painted on a drum ; that, which 
eus them in council, has a portrait of GRro- 
TIUS, painted when he was ſeventeen. His 
face is the ſeventh from the right hand | in the- 


ſecond row. 


Beyond this room are others containing ſev Er. 
ral ſcore of ſmall cupboards, on the doors of 
each of which are two or three blazonrics of 
arms. Here are depoſited ſome parts of the _ 
dreſs and arms of an aſſociation of Arqueſbu— 
fiers, uſual in all the Dutch towns; the men- 


Hers of which ſociety aſſemble annually in Oc- 


tober, to ſhoot at a target placed in a pavilion 
of the old convent garden. The markſman 
takes his aim from the fartheſt room; and be- 
tween him and the mark are two walls, per- 
forated two feet and a half in length, and eight 
inches in breadth, to permit the paſſage of the 
mot. A man ſtands in the pavilion, to tell 
where the ball has ſtruck; and every mark\- 
man, before he ſhoots, rings a bell, to wara this 
perſon out of the way. He that firſt bits a white 
ſpot in the target, has his liquor, for the enſuing 
year, free of exciſe duty; but, to render this 

more. 


£ 
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more difficult, a ſtork is ſuſpended by the legs 
from a ſtring, which, paſſing down the whole 
length of the target, is kept in continual motion 


by the agitation of the bird. It did not ap- 


pear whether the ſtork has any other ſhare in 
this ancient ceremony, which is repreſented in 
prints of confiderable date. It is held near the 
ground, out of the way of the ſhot, and is cer- 
tainly not intended to be hurt, for the Dutch 
have no taſte for cruelty in their amuſements. 
The ſtork, it is alſo known, is eſteemed by them 
à ſort of tutelary bird; as it once was in Rome, 
where AsELLVS SEMPRON1Us RUuFus, who firſt 
had them ſerved at an entertainment, is ſaid to 


have loſt the Prætorſhip for his ſacrilegious glut- 
tony. In theſe trivial enquiries we paſſed our 


firſt evening at Delft. 


Early the next morning, a battalion of regular 
troops was reviewed upon a ſmall plain within 
the walls of the town. The uniform is blue 
and red, in which the Dutch officers have not 
quite the ſmart appearance of ours. One of theſe, 


who gave the word to a company, was a boy, 


certainly not more than fifteen, whole ſhrill 
voice was ludicrouſly heard between the earneſt 
ſhouts of the others. The firing was very exact, 
which 1s all that we can tell of the qualities of 
2 review. 


Delft was a place of early importance in the 


_ United Provinces, being one of the fix original! 
cities that ſent deputies to the States of the pro- 
vince; a privilege, which, at the inſtance of 


their glorious WILLIAM the Firſt of ORANGE, 
was afterwards properly extended to twelve 


others, including Rotterdam and the Brill. 
| | Yet 
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Jet it is little celebrated for military events, be- 
ing unfortified, and having probably always 
obeyed the fortune of the neighbouring places. 
The circumſtance which gives it a melancholy 
place in hiſtory, is the murder of the wife and 
beneficent Prince who founded the republic. 
His palace, a plain brick building, is ſtill in 
good repair, where ſtrangers are always ſhewn 
the ſtaircaſe on which he fell, and the holes 
made in the wall by the ſhot that killed him. 
The old man, who keeps the houſe, told the ſtory 
with as much agitation and intereſt as if it had 
happened yeſterday. © The prince and prin- 
ceſs came out of that chamber—here ftood the 
prince, here ſtood: the murderer; when the 
prince ſtepped here to ſpeak to him about the 
paſſport, the villain fired, and the prince fell 


FT 


all along here and died. Yes, ſo it was—there . 


are the holes the balls made.” Over one of theſe, 
which is large enough to admit two fingers, is 


this inſcription: 


& Hier onder ſtaen de Teykenen der Kooglen daar 
meede 71 Willem van Orange is door ſchootten of 
10 o July, A 1584. 


'To this deteſtable action the affaſſin acknow- 
ledged himſelf to have been inſtigated by the 
proclamation, of Philip the Second, offering a 
reward for its perpetration. The princeſs, who 
had the wretchedneſs to witneſs it, had loſt her 
father and her former huſband in the maſſacre 
of St. Bartholomew in France, which, though 
contrived by Catherine and {Charles the Ninth 


conſequence of their interview at Bayonne, 


with Iſabella, the wife of the ſame OP 


The 


of that country, is believed to have been the 
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The melancholy excited on this ſpot i is con 
tinued by paſſing from it to the tomb of W1r- 
LI AM, in the great church, called the Nieuwe 


Kerk. There the gloomy pageantry of the 


black elcutcheons, above a choir, ſilent, 
empty and vaſt, and the withering remains of 
colours, won by hands long fince gone to their 
decay, prolong the conſideration of the tranſi- 
entneſs of human worth and happineſs, which 
can ſo eafily be deſtroyed by the command, or 
the hand of human villainy. 


This tomb is thought to be not exceeded by 
any piece of ſepulchral grandeur in Europe. 
Standing alone, in a wide choir, it is much more 
conſpicuous and ſtriking than a monumental fa- 
bric raiſed againſt a wall, at the ſame time that 
its ſides are ſo varied as to preſent each a new 
ſpectacle. It was begun in 1609, by order of 
the States General, and completed in 1621; 
the artiſt, Hendrik DE KEYZ ER, recelving 
28,000 florins as its price, and 2000 more as a 
preſent. The length is 20 feet, the breadth 15, 
and height 27. A bronze ſtatue of the prince, 
fitting in full armour, with his ſword, ſcarf, and 
commander's ſtaff, renders one fide the chief; 
on the other is his effigy i in white marble, lying 
at full length; and at his feet, in the ſame mar- 
ble, the figure of the dog, which is ſaid to have 
refuſed food from the moment of his maſter's 
death. Round the tomb, twenty-two columns 
of veined or black Italian narble, of the Doric or- 
der, and, with baſes and capitals of white marble, 
ſupport a roof or CANOPY, ornamented with man . 
emblems, and with the ac4zevemerts of the prince 


At the corners, are the ſtatues of Religion, 
Liu Juſtice, and Fortitude, of w hich the 
Hrſt 
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firſt reſts upon a piece of black marble, on which 


is inſeribed in golden letters the name of 
 CurtsrT; and the ſecond holds a cap, with 


the infeription Aurea Libertas. On the four 


fides of the canopy are the devices of the prince, 


withthe infcriptions JEHov an.—7Je maintiendrai 


Piet et Juſtice.— Ie vindice, tuta libertas —And, 


Sevis tranquillus in undis. 


There are many other ornaments, which give 
dignity or elegance to the ſtructure, but cannot 
be deſcribed without tediouſneſs. The well- 
known Epitaph is certainly worth tranſcribing: 


D. O. M. et eternæ memoriæ Gulielmi Naſſo- 


viæ, ſupremi Auranſionenſium Principis, Patr. 
patriæ, qui Belgii fortunis ſuas poſthabuit et ſu- 
orum ; validiſſimos exercitus ære plurimum pri- 
vato bis conſcripſit, bis induxit ; ordinum auſpi— 
ciis Hiſpaniz tyrannidem propulit ; veræ relig1- 
onis cultum, avitas patriæ leges revocavit, reſti- 
tuit ; ipſam denique libertatem tantum non aſ- 
ſertam, Mauritio principi, paternæ virtutis hæ- 


redi filio, ſtabiliendam reliquit. Herois vere pit, 


prudentis, invicti, quem Philip. II. Hiſp. R. Eu- 
ropz timor, timuit; non domuit, non terruit ; 
fed empto percuſſore fraude nefanda fuſtulit; 
Fœderat. Belgii provinc. perenni memor. mo- 


num. fec. 


Jo Go the beſt and higheſt, and to the eter- 


nal memory of William of Naſſau, Sovereign 


Prince of Orange, the father of his country, whoſe 
welfare he preferred to that of himſelf and his fa- 
mily; who, chiefly at his own expence, twice le- 


vied and introduced a powerful army; under the 


ſanRion of the States repelled the tyranny of 
Spain; recovered and reſtored the ervice of true 
religion 
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religion and the ancient laws of the country; 
and finally left the liberty, which he had bim- 


ſelf aſſerted, to be eſtabliſhed by his ſon, Prince 


Maurice, the hetr of his father's virtues. The 
Confederated Belgic Provinces have erected this 


monument, in perpetual memory of this truly 


pious, prudent and unconquered Hero, whom 
Philip II. King of Spain, the dread of Europe, 
dreaded ; never overcame, never terrified ; but, 


with wicked treachery, carried off by means of 


an hired aſſaſſin.“ 


The tomb of GrorT1vs is in the ſame church, 
which is a ſtately building of brick and ſtone, 


but bas nothing of the © dim religious light,, 


that ſooths the mind in Gothic ſtructures. Up- 
on the ſteeple are many ſmall bells, the chimes 
rung upon which are particularly eſteemed, beth 
for tone and tune. „ 


On the oppoſite fide of a very large market- 
place is the town-houſe, an old building, but fo 
freſh and ſo fantaſtic with paint, as to have ſome 
reſemblance to a Chineſe temple. The body is 
coloured with a light, or yellowiſh brown, 
and is two ſtories high to the roof, in which 


there are two tier of peaked windows, each un- 


der its ornament of gilded wood, carved into an 
awkward reſemblance of ſhells. Upon the front 
is inſezibed, © Delphenſirm Curia Reparata,” and 
immediately over the door © Reparaia 1761.” 


The Oude Kerb, or Old Church, is in ano- 
ther part of the town, and 1s not remarkable, 
except for the tombs of LeuwENnuotk, PETER 
HEINE and Van TrRomye. That of +Lzvu- 


WENHOEK has a ſhort inſcription, in Latin 


almoſt as bad as that of a verſe epitaph upon 
C | GROTIUS 
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GROTIUS in the other church. He was born, 
it appears, in October 1632, and died in Au— 
guſt 1723. The tombs of HEINE and Van 
TromMe are very handſome. There are the 
effigies of both in white marble, and one of 
the victories gained by the latter is repreſented 
in alto reliebo. On account of the tombs, both 
Churches are open, during certain hours in the 
day; and a beadle, or, perhaps, an almſman, 
is placed in each, who preſents a padlocked box, 
into which money may be put for the poor. 


In this town is the chief arſenal of the pro- 
vince of Holland, except that the magazine of 
powder is at the diſtance of about a mile from it, 
near the canal to Rotterdam. In 1787, when 
the diſſentions between the STATES GENERAL 
and the PRINCE of ORANGE were at their 
height, a provincial free corps ſeized this arſe- 
nal, and held it for the States till the return of the 


PRINCE of ORANGE to the Hague, a few weeks 


afterwards. 


Having ſeen what was pointed out to our no- 
tice at Delft, and learned that its extenſiveneſs 
was owing to the reſidence of a great number of 
retired merchants from Rotterdam, we left it in 


a trechtſchuyt for the Hague, having little other 


notion of it in our minds, than that it is very 
dull and very rich, and of a ſize, for which 
there is no recompence to a ſtranger, except in 
conſidering, that its dullneſs is the reſt of thoſe, 
who have once been buſy, and that its riches are 
at leaſt not employed in aggravating the miſeries 
of poverty by oſtentation, 
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THE HAGUE. 


A VOYAGE of an hour and a half brought 


vs here over a canal well bordered by country 


houſes and gardens, all of which, as in other 
parts of Holland, have ſome inſcription upon 
their gates, to ſay that they are pleaſant, or are 
intended for pleaſure. Fine Sight. Pleaſant Reſt, 
High Delight, or ſome fimilar inſcription, is to 
be ſeen over the door of every country houſe, in 
gold letters. On our way, we looked for Ryſ- 
wick, where the treaty of 1697 was ſigned, and 


ſaw. the village, but not the palace, which, be- 


ing of freeſtone, is mentioned as a ſort of cu- 


rioſity in the country. It is this palace, which 


is ſaid to contain proofs of af extraordinary dil- 
pute upon queſtions of ceremony. The Ambaſ- 
ſadors, ſent to prepare the treaty, are related to 
have contended ſo long, concerning their rights 
of precedence, that the only mode of reconcil- 
ing them was to make ſeparate entrances, and 


to allow the mediating miniſter alone admiſſion 


by the principal gate. 


From the frechtſchuyt we had a long walk to 


our inn, an handſome hpuie, ſtanding almoſt 
1a the midſt of palaces, and looking over a no- 
ble ſheet of water, called the Vywver, which ex- 
. tends behind the CO, for its whole length, flow- 
ing nearly to tle level of the lower windows. 


C2 The 
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The Court itſelf, a large brick building, irregu- 
lar, but lig]; t and pleaſant, was entirely within 
our view, on the left; on the right, a row 
of magnificent houſes, ſeparated from the Vyver 
by à large mall; and, in front, beyond the 
Vyver, A broad place, bordered by ſeveral public 
buildings. In this Court all the ſuperior col- 
leges of government have their chambers, and 
the PRINCE of ORANGE his ſuite of apartments. 
The fofle, which ſurrounds it, three draw- 
bridges and as many gates are the only fortifi- 
cations of the Hague, which has been ſeveral 
fimes threatened with the entrance of an enemy, 
but has not been taken fince 1595, when the 
magiſtrates of the then infant republic, and all 

the ſuperior inhabitants, retired to De//7, leav- 
ing the ſtreets to be over-run with graſe, and 
the place to become a deſert under the eyes 

of i its oppreſſors. During the invaſion of Louis 
e. FobRTTNTEH, it eſcaped the ravages of 
the Dok of LuxtMBouRG's column, by the 
fudden diffolution of the ice, on which he had 
placed gooo foot and 2000 cavalry. Yet the 
| advice of WIILIAu the Third, who probably 
thought money better expended in ſtrengthen- 
ing the frontier than the interior of the coun- 
fry, counteracted a plan of fortification which 
was then propoled, for the third or fourth 
time. 


The Court confiſts of two ſquares; in the 
inner of which are the apartments of the STapT- 
HOLDER, and none. but himſelf and his family 
can enter this in carriages, or on horſeback. 

On the northern fide, in the firſt floor, are 
the apartments of the STATES GENERAL, which 
we ſaw. The principal one is ſpacious, as a 
room, but has not the air of a hall of debate. 

. Twenty 
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Twenty: ſix chairs for the Deputies are placed on 
two Bites of a long table: the Preſident, whoſe 
ebair is in the centre, has on his right hand, firſt, 
a deputy of his own province, then three Depu- 
ties of Friefland, and two of Groningen; on hie 
left, fix Deputies of Holland; oppoſite to him, 
neareſt to the head of the table, fix Deputies of 
Guelderland, then three of Zealand, then two 
of Utrecht, and two of Overyflel. The STapr- 
HOLDER, Who has a place, but not a vote, has 
a raiſed chair at the upper .end of the table; 
The Secretary is ſeated oppoſite to him, and is 
allowed to wear his hat, like the deputies, dur- 
ing their deliberations, but mult ſtand unco- 
vered, behind the Preſident, when he reads let- 
ters, or other papers. The number of Deputies 
is known to be indefinite; about fifty are gene- 
rally returned ; and thoſe, who are preſent from 
each provitiees. more than the number allowed 
at the table, place themſelves below it. The 
walls of this room are . covered with tapeſtry, 
not repreſefiting hiſtorical events, but rural 
ſeenery; the backs and ſeats of the chairs are 
of green velvet; and all the furniture, though 
ſtately and in the beſt condition, is without the 
leaſt approach to ſhew. Theſe apartments, and 
the whole of this fide of the Court, were the refi- 
dence of CHARLES the Fru, when he viſited 


the Hague, and of the EARL of LEICESTER: | 


when he commanded the troops lent to the Re- 
public by ELIZABETH. | 


The government of the United Provinces is 
too well known to permit a detailed deſeription 
here, but ſome notiec may. reaſonably be expea- 
ed of it. . EE 8 


The chief depoſitaries of the ſovereignty are 
net the States General, but the Provincial States, 


of 
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of whoſe Deputics the ſormer body 1 is compoſed, 

and without whoſe conſent they never vote upon 
important meaſures. In the States General cach 
Province has one vote; which. with the reaſons 
for it, may be delivered by an unlimited num- 
ber of Deputies; and. the firſt Deputy of each 
province preſides in the States by rotation for a 
week. In queſtions relative to peace or war, al- 
liances, taxes, coinages, and to the privileges of 
provluces, no meaſures can be taken but by una- 
nimous conſent; upon other occaſions, a majo- 
rity is ſuffcient. No perſons holding military 
offices can be Deputies to the States General, 

which appoints and reccives all ambaſſadors, | 
declares war, makes peace, and names the 


Greffier, or Secretary of HY; and all Staff 
Officers. 


The Provincial States are variouſly compoſed, 
and the interior government of the provinces 
variouſly formed. In the province of Hol- 
land, which contains the moſt proſperous part 
of the Republic, there are eighteen Deputies 
to the Provincial States, for as many towns, 
and one for the nobility. The Grand Pen— 
ſionary preſides in this aſſembly, and is always 
one of the Deputies from it to the Sates General. 


The Council of Deputies 18 compoſed of ten 
members: nine from the towns, and one from 
the nobility. This Council, in which the Grand 
Penſionary alſo preſides, regulates the finances 
of the province, and takes cognizance of the 


diſtribution of troops within it. 


The Council, called the Council of State, 1s 
compoſed, like the States General, of Depu- 
ties returned from the provinces, and ap- 
pears to be to that body, in a great meaſure, 

| what 


„ 
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what the Council of Deputies is to the Provin- 
cial States, having the direction of the army and 
the finances. 1 55 


As provincial affairs are directed by the Pro- 
vincial States, ſo the affairs of each town are 
governed by its own Senate, which alſo re- 
turns the members, if the town is entitled to 
ſend one, to the States of the Province, and di- 
rects the vote, which that member ſhall give. 
The Burgomaſters in each town are the magiſ- 
trates charged with the police and the finances, 
and are uſually elected annually by the old 
Council, that is, by thoſe who have been Burgo- 
maſters, or Echevins. Theſe latter officers have 
the adminiſtration of civil and criminal af- 
fairs, and are, in ſome places, appointed by 
the Stadtholder from a double number nominat- 
ed to him; in others, are accepted from the 
recommendation of the Stadtholder. The Bai- 
liffs preſide in the Council of Burgomaſters and 
Echevins; and in their name proſecutions are in- 
ſtituted. 


Of the Deputies to the States General, ſome 
are for life, and ſome for one or more years. 


Such is the nicely complicated frame of this 
government, in which the Senates of the Towns 
elect the Provincial States, and the Provincial 
States the States Gencral; the latter body being 
incapable of deciding in certain caſes, except 
with unanimity and with the expreſs conſent 
of their conſtituents, the Provincial States; who 
again cannot give that conlent, except with una- 
nimity and with the conſent of their conſtitu- 
ents, the Senates. . 


The 
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The Stadtholder, it is ſeen, has not direc. 
ly, and in conſequence of that office, any 
ſhare of the legiſlative power; but, being a 
Noble of four provinces, he, of courſe, parti- 
cipates in that part of the ſovereignty, which 
the Nobility enjoy when they ſend Deputies 
to the Provincial States. Of Zealand he is 
the only Noble, all the other titled families 
having been deſtroyed in the original conteſt 
with Spain; and there are no renewals or 
creations of titles in the United Provinces. In 
Guelderland, Holland, and Utrecht, he is Pre- 
fdent of the Nobles. He is Commander of 
all the Forces of the Republic by ſea and land; 
and the Council of State, of which he is a mem- 
ber, is, in military affairs, almoſt entirely un- 
der his direction; he names all ſubaltern offi- 
cers, and reeommends thoſe for higher ap- 
pointments to the States General. In Guel- 
derland. Utrecht, and Ovcryfftel, which are 
called Provinces aux Replemens, becauſe, hav- 
ing ſubmitted to Louis the Four TEENTE, in 
1672, they were not re- admitted to the Union, 
but with ſome ſacrifice of their privileges, he 
appoints to offices, without the nomination of 
the cities; he is Governor General of the Eaſt 
and Weſt Indian Companies, and names all the 
Directors from a treble number of candidates 
offered by the Proprietors. His name pre- 
fides in all the courts of law; and his heart, 
it may be hoped, dictates in the noble right 
of pardoning. 5 


This is the eſſential form of a government, 
which; for two centuries, has proteQed as great 
a ſhare of civil and religious liberty as has 
been enjoyed in any other part of Europe, re- 
fiſting equally the chances of diſſolution, con- 

| tained 
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tained within itſelf; and the leſs dangerous 
ſchemes for its deſtruction, dictated by the jea- 
louſy of arbitrary intereſts without. 


Its intricacy and delicacy are eaſily ſeen; 
yet, of the objections made to it on this ac- 
count, more are founded on ſome maxims, 
aſſumed to be univerſal, than upon the ſepa- 
rate confiderations due to the condition of a 
feparate people. How much the means of po- 
litical happineſs depend, for their effect, up- 
on the civil characters of thole for whom they 
are deſigned, has been very little ſeen; or in- 
fiſted upon. It has been unnoticed, becauſe ' 
ſuch enquiries have not the brilliancy, or the 
facility, of general ſpeculations, nor can com- 
mand equal attention, nor equally reward fy 
tems with thoſe parts of their importance, that 
conſiſt in the immenſity of the ſphere, to 
which they pretend. To extend their arms is 
the flagitious ambition of warriors ; to. enlarge 
their ſyſtems is the ambition of writers, eſ- 
pecially of political writers. A juſter effort 
of undeeſhiniding would aim at rendering the 
application of principles more exact, rather 
than more extenſive, and would produce en- 
quiries into the circumſtances of national cha- 
racer and condition, that ſhould: regulate that 
application. A more modeſt eſtimate of hu- 
man means of doing good would ſhew the 
gradations, through which all human advances 
muſt be made. A more ſevere integrity of 
views would ſtipulate, that the means ſhould 
be as honeſt as the end, and would ſtrive to 
aſcertain, from the moral and intellectual cha- 
racter of a people, the degree of political 
| happineſs, of which they are capable; a pro- 
cels, without which projected advances be- 
nls! come 
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The Stadtholder, it is ſeen; has not direct- 
ly, and in conſequence of that office, any 
ſhare of the legiſlative power; but, being a 
Noble of four provinces, he, of courſe, parti- 
cipates in that part of the ſovereignty, which 
the Nobility enjoy when they ſend Deputies 
to the Provincial States. Of Zealand he is 
the only Noble, all the other titled families 
having been deſtroyed in the original conteſt 
with Spain; and there are no renewals or 
creations of titles in the United Provinces. In 
Guelderland, Holland, and Utrecht, he is Pre- 
fident of the Nobles. He is Commander of 
all the Forces of the Republic by ſea and land; 
and the Council of State, of which he is a mem- 
ber, is, in military affairs, almoſt entirely un- 
der his direction; he names all ſubaltern offi- 
cers, and reeommends tboſe for higher ap- 
pointments to the States General. In Guel- 
derland. Utrecht, and Ovcryffel, which are 
called Provinces aux Neplemens, becaufe, hav- 
ing ſubmitted to Lovis the FouRTEENTEH, in 
1672, they were not re- admitted to the Union, 
but with ſome ſacrifice of their privileges, he 
appoints to offices, without the nomination of 
the cities; he is Governor General of the Eaſt 
and Weſt Indian Companies, and names all the 
Directors from a treble number of candidates 
offered by the Proprietors. His name pre- 
hides in all the-conrts of law; and his heart, 
it may be hoped, dictates in the noble right 
of pardoning. | | 


This is the effertial form of a government, 
which, for two centuries, has protected as great 
a ſhare of civil and religions liberty as has 
been enjoyed in any other part of Europe, re- 
fiſting equally the chances of diſſolution, con- 
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tained within itſelf; and the leſs dangerous 
ſchemes for its deſtruction, dictated py the jea- 
louſy of arbitrary intereſts without. 


Its intricacy and delicacy are eaſily ſeen 
yet, of the objections made to it on this ac- 
count, more are founded on ſome maxims, 
aſſumed to be univerſal, than upon the ſepa- 

rate conſiderations due to the condition of a 
feparate people. How much the means of po- 
litical happineſs depend, for their effect, ups 
on the civil characters of thole for whom they 
are deſigned, has been very little ſeen, or ins 
fiſted upon. It has been -unnoticed, becauſe * 
ſuch enquiries have not the brilliancy, or the 
facility, of general ſpeculations, nor can com- 
mand equal attention, nor equally reward fy 
tems with thoſe parts of their importance, that 
conſiſt in the immenſfity of the ſphere, to 
which they pretend. To extend their arms is 
the flagitious ambition of warriors ; to enlarge 
their ſyſtems is the ambition of writers, eſ- 
pecially of political writers. A juſter effort 
of underſtanding would aim at rendering the 
application of principles more exact, rather 
than more extenſive, and would produce en- 
quiries into the circumſtances of national cha- 
rater and condition, that fhould- regulate that 
application. A more modeſt eftimate of hu- 
man means of doing good would ſhew the 
gradations, through which all human advances 
muſt be made. A more ſevere integrity of 
views would ſtipulate, that the means ſhould 
be as honeſt as the end, and would ſtrive to 
aſcertain, from the moral and intellectual cha- 
racter of a people, the degree of political 
happineſs, of which they are capable; a pro- 
ceſs, without which projected advances be- 
„Ani | COINEC 
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come obſtructions ; and the philoſopher be- 


gins his experiment, for the amelioration of 
ſociety, as prematurely as the ſculptor would 


poliſh his ſtatue before he had delineated the 


features. 


-” 


Whether the conſtitution of the United 


Provinces is exactly as good an one as the 


people are capable of enjoying, can be deter- 
mined only after a nuch longer and abler en- 
quiry than we could make; but it ſeemed pro- 
per to obſerve, that, in judging this queſtion, 
it is not enough to diſcover better forms of 
government, without finding alſo ſome reaſon 
to believe, that the intellectual and moral 
condition of the people would ſecure the ex- 
iſtence of thoſe better forms. In the mean 
time, they, who make the enquiry, may be 


aſſured, that under the preſent * government, 


there is a conſiderable degree of political li- 


berty, though political happineſs is not per- 


mitted by the preſent circumſtances of Europe ; 
that the general adoption of the Stadtholder's 
meaſures by the States has been unduly men- 
tioned to ſhew an immoderate influence, for 


that, in point of fact, his meaſures are often 


rejected; that this rejection produces no pub- 
lic agitation, nor can thoſe, who differ from 


him in opinion, be ſucceſsfully repreſented as 


Enemics to their country; that there are very 
few offices which enable private perſons to be- 
come rich, at the expence of the public, lo as 
to have a different intereſt from them; that the 
ober induſtryt and plain manners of the people 
prevent them from looking to political conduct 
of any ſort as a means of improving their for- 
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tunes; that, for theſe reaſons, the intricate con- 
nections between the parts of their government 
are leſs inconvenient than may be ſuppoſed, 
fince good meaſures will not be obſtructed, or 
bad ones ſupported, for corrupt purpoſes, though 
miſconceptions may ſometimes produce nearly 
the fame effect; that converſation is perfectly 
free; and that the habit of watching the ſtrength 
of parties, for the purpole of joining the ſtrong- 
eſt and pcrſecuting the weakeſt, does not occupy 
the minds of any numerous claſſes amongſt them. 


We ſaw no other apartments than thoſe of the 
States General, the PRIN E of ORANGE being 
then in his own. The Princeſs was at a ſeat in 
Guelderland, with her daughter-in-law, the wife 
of the Hereditary Prince, who had been indiſ- 
poſed fince the ſurpriſe of the Dutch troops at 
Menin, on the 12th of September, 1793, in 
which affair her huſband was engaged. When 
the officer, who brought the firſt accounts, 
which were not written, to the Hague, had re. 
lated that the younger prince was wounded, the 
Hereditary Princeſs enquired, with great eager- 
neſs, concerning his brother. The officer indiſ- 
_ ereetly replied, that he knew nothing of him; 
which the Princeſs ſuppoſed to imply, that he 


was dead; and ſhe has ſince been ſomewhat an 


invalid. | 
Though the ſalaries enjoyed by the Prince of 
Orange, in conſequence of his offices, are by 
no means conſiderable, he is enabled, by his pa- 
trimonial eſtates, to maintain ſome modeſt ſplen- 
- dour. The Court is compoſed of a grand maſter, 
a marſhal, a grand equerry, ten chamberlains, 
five ladies of honour, and fix gentlemen of the 
chamber. Ten young men, with the title of 
Pages, are educated at the expence of the Prince, 
in 
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in a houſe adjoining his manege- As Captain- 
General, he is allowed eight adjutants, and, as 
, —˙ FEE | 


We could not learn the amount of the income 
enjoyed by the PRINCE of OR AN E, which muſt, 
indeed, be very variable, ariſing chiefly from 
his own eſtates. The greater part of theſe are 
in the province of Zealand, where feventeen vil- 
lages and part of the town of Breda are his 
property. The fortifications of feveral places 
there are ſaid to have been chiefly erected at the 
expence of the Orange family. His farms in 
that neighbourhood fuffered greatly in the cam- 
paign of 1792, and this part of his income has 
ſince been much diminiſhed. The management 
of his revenues, derived from poſſeſſions in 
Germany, affords employment to four or five 
perſons, at an Office, ſeparate from his ordinary 
Treaſury ; and he had eftates in the Low Coun- 
tries. All this is but the wreck of a fortune, 
honourably diminiſhed by William the Firſt of 
Orange, in the conteſt with Spain; the remem- 
brance of whom may, perhaps, involuntarily in- 
fluence one's opinion of his ſucceffors. 


During May, the weſtern gate of the palace is 
ornamented, according to ancient cuſtom, with 
garlands for each perſon of the Orange family. 


Chaplets, with the initials of each, in flowers, 


are placed under large coronets, upon green 
flag- ftaffs. We aſſed by when they were taking 
theſe down, and perceived that all the orna- 
ments could ſcarcely have coſt five ſhillings. So 
humble are the Dutch notions of pageantry. 


Among the offices included within the walls 
of the court is a printing-houſe, in which the 


STATES 
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STATES, GENERAL and the States of Holland 
employ only perſons ſworn to ſecrecy; as to the 
papers committed to them. It may ſeem ſtrange 
to require 2 from thoſe, whoſe art is chief- 
ly uſeful in conferring publicity; but the truth 
is, that many papers are printed, here, which 
are never communicated to the public, the 
States employing the preſs for the ſake of its 
cheapneſs, and confidering that any of their 
members, who would ſhew a printed paper, 


would do the ſame with a written one. 


In a large ſquare, near the court, is the cabi- 
net of natural hiſtory, of which we have not the 
knowledge neceſlary for giving a deſcription. It 
is arranged in ſmall rooms, which are opened, 
at twelve o'clock, to thoſe who have applied the 
day before. One article, ſaid to be very rare, 
and certainly very beautiful, was an animal of 
the Deer ſpecies, about fourteen inches high, 
exquiſitely ſnaped and marked, and believed to 
be at its full growth. It was brought from the 
coalt of Africa. | 


The Stadtholder's library was accidentally 
ſhut, owing to the illneſs of the librarian ; the 
picture gallery was open, but of paintings we 
have reſolved to exempt our readers from any 
mention. The former is faid to contain eight 
thouſand volumes, and fourteen thouſand prints 
in portfolios. Among the illuminated MSS. in 
vellum is one, uſed by the ſanguinary Catherine 
De Medicis and her children; and another, 
which belonged to Ifabella of Caſtille, the grand- 
mother of Charles the Fifth. What muft be odd- 
ly placed in a library is a ſuit of armour of Fran- 
"cis the Firſt, which was once in the cabinet of 
Chriſtina of Sweden. Though this collection is. 
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7 the private property of the Prince, the librarian 
is permitted to lend books to perſons, known to 
him and likely to uſe them advantagepully for 


Icience. 


We paſſed REA morning in wake 8 

the ſtreets of this place, which contain proba- 

bly more magnificent houſes than can be found 

in the ſame ſpace in any city of Northern Eu- 
rope. The Grand Yoorhout is rather, indeed, 

two ſeries of palaces than a ſtreet. Between 
two broad carriage-ways, which paſs immedi- 
ately along the ſides, are ſeveral alleys of tall 
lime trees, canopying walks, firſt laid our_by 
Charles the Fifth, in 1536, and ordered to be 
carefully preſerved, the placard being ſtill ex- 
tant, which direcs the puniſhment of offen- 
ders againſt them. It would be tedious to men- 

tion the many ſplendid buildings in this and 

the neighbouring ſtreets. Among the moſt 

- conſpicuous is the preſent reſidence of the Bri- 

tiſh Ambaſladors, built by HvevrTan, the ce- 
lebrated banker of Louis the FouRTEENTEH, 

and that of the Ruſſian Miniſter, which was 
erected by the Penſionary BARNEVILDT. But 

the building, which was intended to exceed - 

all others at the Hague, is the Hotel of the 
Prince of Nassau WEILBOURG; u bo, having 
married the ſiſter of the Prince of ORANGE, 
bought, at an immenſe expence, eight good 
houſes, facing the Voorhou?, in order to erect up- 

on their ſcite a magnificent palace. What has 
been already built of this is extremely fine, in | 
the creſcent form; but a German, arriving to | 
the expenditure of a Dutch fortune, probably 

did not eſtimate it by Dutch prices. It was | 
begun eighteen years ſince, and, for the laſt q1 


twelve, has not proceeded, | | DP, 
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|  Stiperb public buildings occur at almoſt eve- 
ry ſtep through the Hague. At one end of the 


terrace, on which we were lodged, is the Doe- 
len, a ſpacious manſion, opening partly upon 
the Tournors Veld, or Place of Tournaments. The 
burgeſſes here keep their colours, and, what is 


remarkable, ſtill preſerve the 7:fgnia of the Toz- 


| ſon d Or, given to them by CHarrLes the Fiery, 


Our WILLIAu the THIRD being admitted, at 
ten years of age, to the right of a burgeſs here, 


was inveſted with this order by the Burgomaſter. 
At the other end of the terrace is the palace, 
built for Prince MAuRTICE of Nassau, upon 
his return from the government of Brazil, b 

KAaMPFEN, Lord of Rambroek, architect of the 


Stadthouſe at Amſterdam. The interior of this 


building was deſtroyed by fire, in the com- 
 mencement of the preſent century; but, the 
ſtately walls of ſtone and brick being uninjured, 
the rooms were reſtored by the proprietors, aſ— 
fiſted by a lottery. It is an inſtance of the abun- 
dance of buildings here, that this palace is now 
chiefly uſed as a place of meeting, for the œco- 
nomical branch of the ſociety of Haerlem, and 
for a ſociety, inſtituted here, for the encourage- 


ment of Dutch poetry. 


The number of public buildings is much in- 
creaſed by the houſes, which the eighteen towns 
provide for their Deputies, ſent to the States of 
the Province. Theſe are called the Logements of 
the ſeveral towns; and there has been a great 
deal of emulation, as to their magnificence. 
Amſterdam and Rotterdam have the fineſt. 


The churches are not remarkable. for anti- 
quity or grandeur. A congregation of Englith 
Proteſtants have their worſhip performed, in 

| the 
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the manner of the Diſſenters, in a ſmall chapel 
near the Heer, where we had the ſatis faction to 
hear their venerable paſtor, the Rev. Dr. 
MCIEAN. 5 = 


The refidence of a Court at the Hague renders 
the appearance of the inhabitants leſs national 
and characteriſtic than elſewhere. There are few 
perſons in the ſtreets, who, without their orange 
cockades, might not be miſtaken for Engliſh ; 
but ribbons of this colour are almoſt univerſal], 
which ſome wear in their hats, and ſame upon a 
button-hole of the coat. The pooreſt perſons, 
and there are more poor here than elſewhere, 
find ſomething orange-coloured to ſhew. Chil- 
dren hare it placed upon their caps; ſo that the 
practice 1s carried to an extent as ridiculous, as 
the prohibition was in 1785, when the magiſ- 
trates ordered, that nothing orange-coloured ſhould 
be worn, or ſhewn, not even fruits, or flowers, and 
that carrots ſhould not be expojed to ſale with the 
ends outwards. | 


The diftin&ions between political claſſes are 
very ſtrongly marked and preſerved in Holland. 
We were informed, that there are ſome villages, 
in which the wearing of a cockade, and others, 
in which the want of one, would expoſe a pal- 
fenger, eſpecially a native, to inſults. In the 
cities, where thoſe of both parties muſt tranſact 
buſineſs together, the diſtinction is not much 
obſerved. In Amſterdam, the friends of the 
Stadtholder do not wear cockades. For the 
moſt part, the ſeamen, farmers and labouring 
claſſes in the towns are attached to the Orange 
family, whole opponents are chiefly compoſed 
of the opulent merchants and tradeſmen. 


A hiſtory, 
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A biſtory, or even a deſcription: of the two 
parties, if we were enabled to give it, would 
occupy too much ſpace here; but it may be 
ſhortly mentioned, that the original, or chief 
| cauſe of the diſſenfion was, as might be ex- 


peed, entirely of a commercial nature. The 


Engliſh intereſt had an unanimous popularity 
in Holland, about the year 1750. In the war 
of 1756, the French having ſuſtained a great 
loſs of ſhipping, employed Dutch veſlels to bring 
the produce of their American iflands to Eu- 
rope, and thus eſtabliſhed a conſiderable con- 
nection with the merchants of Amſterdam and 
Rotterdam. The Court of Verſailles took care, 
that the ſtream of French wealth, which they 
faw fetting into the United Provinces, fhould 


carry with it ſome French politics; while the 


wealth itſelf effected more than all their con- 
trivance, and gradually produced a kindneſs for 
France, eſpecially in the province of Holland, 
through which it chiefly circulated. The Eng- 
liſh Miniſters took all Dutch ſhips, having French 
property on board; and the popularity of Eng- 
land was for a time deſtroyed. Several mari- 
time towns, probably with fome inſtigation from 
France, demanded a war againſt England. The 
friends of the Stadtholder prevented this; and 


from that time the Prince began to ſhare what- 


ever unpopularity the meaſures of the Engliſh 
Miniſters, or the induſtry of the Engliſh traders, 
could excite in a rival and a commercial coun- 


try. 


The capture of the French Weſt India iſlands 
ſoon after removed the cauſe of the diſpute; 
but the effects of it ſurvived in the jealouſy of 


the great cities towards the Stadtholder, and 
| D were 
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were much aggravated by the loſſes of their 
merchants, at the commencement of hoſtilities 
between England and the United Provinces, in 
1780. The Dutch fleet being then unprepared 
2 fail, and every thing, which could float, hav- 
been ſent out of the harbours of York- 
ſhire and Lincolnſhire to intercept their trad- 
ing ſhips, the fortunes of many of the moſt 
opulent houſes in Holland were ſeverely ſhook, 
and all their members became the enemies of 
the Stadtholder. | 


If to theſe circumſtances it is added, that 
the province of Holland, which pays fifty- eight 
parts of every hundred, levied by taxes, has 
an ambition for acquiring greater influence in 
the general government, than is beſtowed by 
its ſingle vote, we have probably all the ori- 
ginal cauſes of the party diſtinctions in Hol- 
land, though others may have been incorpo- 
rated with others, during a long ſeries of events 
and many violent ſtruggles of the paſſions. 


The Stadtholder, who has had the misfor- 
tune to attract ſo much attention by his dif- 
ficulties, is ſaid to be a man of plain manners 
and ſound underſtanding, neither capable of 
political intrigue, nor inclined to it. His of. 
fice requires, eſpecially during a war, a great 
deal of ſubſtantial, perſonal labour, to which 
he devotes bimſelf earneſtly and continually, 
but which he has not the vigour to bear, 
without an evident oppreſſion of ſpirits. We 
ſaw him at a parade of the Guards, and it is 
not neceſſary to be told of his labours to per- 
ceive how much he is affected by them. It 
is ſcarcely poſſible to conceive a countenance 
more expreſſive of a mind, always urged, always 

proved 
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preſſed upon, and not often receiving the re- 
lief of complete confidence in its efforts. His 
perſon is ſhort and extremely corpulent; his air 
in converſation modeſt and mild. This attend- 
ance upon the parade is his chief exerciſe, or re- 
laxation at the Hague, where he frequently paſſes 
ten of the hours between five in a morning and 
nine at night in his cabinet. He comes, accom- 
panied by one or two officers, and his preſence 
produces no crowd. When we had viewed the 
parade and returned home, we ſaw him walking 
under our windows towards the FVoorhout, ac- 
companied by an officer, but not followed by a 
ſingle perſon: 


Converſation does not turn ſo much upon the 
family of the Stadtholder, as that we could ac- 
quire any diſtinct opinions of the other parts of 
it. Of his humanity and temper, there was ſuf- 
ficient proof, in 1787, when he returned to the 
Hague, and was maſter of the petſons of thoſe, 
who had lately baniſhed him. Indeed, the con- 
duct of both parties, with reſpect to the perſonal 
ſafety-of their adverſaries, was honourable to the 
character of the nation. 'The States of Holland, 
during. the prevalence of their authority, did not 
pretend, according to the injuſtice of ſimilar caſes, 
to any right of deſtroying the friends of the 
Stadtbolder, who were in their hands; the Stadt- 
holder, when he returned, and when the pub- 
lic deteſtation of his adverſaries was at an height, 
which would have permitted any meaſures againſt 
them, demanded no other retribution, than that 
ſeventeen, named in a liſt, ſhould be declared in- 
capable of holding offices vnder the Republic. 


| One of the beſt excurſions from the Hague is 
D2 | made 
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made to the Maiſon du Bois, a ſmall palace of 
the Prince of Ox ANR, in a wood, which com- 
mences almoſt at the northern gate of the town. 
This wood 1s called a park, but it is open'to the 


public roads from Leyden, Haerlem and Am- 


ſterdam, which paſs through its noble alleys of 
oak and beech. It is remarkable for having 
ſo much attracted the regard of Philip the 
Second, that, in the campaign. of 1574, he or- 
dered his officers not to deſtroy it; and is 


probably the only thing, not deſtined for him- 


ſeif, of which this: ample deſtroyer of human 
kind and of his own family ever directed the 
preſervation. Louis the FouRTEEtNTH, proba- 
bly having heard the prailes of this care, left 


the mall of Utrecht to be a monument of ſimi— 


lar tenderneſs, during an unprovoked invaſion, 


which coſt ten thouſand lives. 


The apartments of the Maiſon du Bois are 


very variouſly furniſhed. The beſt are fitted 


up with a light grey ſattin, imboſſed with 
Chineſe birds and plants, in filk and feathers 
of the moſt beautitul tints; the window cur- 
tains, ſcreens and coverings of the ſophas and 


chairs are the ſame, and the frames of the 


latter are alſo of Chineſe workmanſhip; No- 
thing more delicate and taſteful can be con- 
ceived; but, that you may not be quite dif- 
trated with admiration, the carpets are ſuch 
as an Engliſh merchant would ſcarcely receive 
into a pariour. Ihe furniture of the ſtate 
bed- chamber is valuable, and has once been 
ſplendid; a light baluſtrade of curious Japan 
work, about three feet high, runs acroſs the 
room, and divides that part, in which the bed 
ſtands, from we * 1 be Princeſs's draw- 


ing 
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ing-room, in which card parties are ſometimes 
held, is well embelliſhed with paintings, and may 
be called a ſuperb apartment; but here again 
there is an inſtance of the incompleteneſs, ſaid to 
be obſervable in the furniture of all rooms, out of 
England, Of four card tables two are odd ones, 
and literally would be deſpiſed in a broker's.ſhop 
in London. The great glory of the houſe is the 
Salle d' Orange, an oblong ſalon of noble height, 
with pannels, painted by nine celebrated painters 
of the Flemiſh and Dutch ſchools, among whom 
Van TULDEN, a pupil of RuBtns, has obſerved 
his manner ſo much in a workſhop of Vulcan and 
in a figure of Venus forming a trophy, that they 
have been ulually attributed to his maſter. The 
ſubjects on the pannels and ceiling are all allego- 
rical, and complimentary, for the moſt part, to 
the Princes of the Houſe of Orange, eſpecially to 
FREDHERIC HENRY, the ſon of the firſt WILLIAM 
and the grandſon of the Admiral CoLioNv. It 
was at the. expence of his widow, that the 
houſe was built and the ſaloon thus orna- 
mented, 


Almoſt all the rooms are decorated with fa- 
mily portraits, of which ſome have juſt been con- 
tributed by the pencil of the Hereditary Princeſs. 
A large piece repreſents herſelf, taking a like- 
neſs of the Princeſs her "others in-law, and in- 
cludes what is faid to be an admirable portrait of 
her huſband. On the fix doors of the grand 
cabinet are fix whole lengths of ladies of the 
Houſe of Orange, exhibited in allegorical' cha- 
raters. The doors being covered by the 
paintings, when that, by which you have en- 
tered, is ſhut, you cannot tell the way back 
again. A portrait of Lovisa DE CoLIoNx, 

. the 
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the widow of William the Firſt, 18 enriched with. 
a painter's pun; ſhe is preſented by Hope with a 
branch of an orange tree, containing only one 
orange; from which the ſpectator is to n that 
her ſon was her only hope. 


The moſt delightful outlet from the Hague i is 
towards Schevening, a village on the ſea. hore, 
nearly two miles diſtant, the road to which has 
been often and properly celebrated as a noble mo- 
nument of 2 71 grandeur. Commencing af 
the canal, which ſurrounds the Hague, it pro- 
ceeds to the village through a viſta ſo exactly 
ſtraight, that the ſteeple of Schevening, the cen- 
tral object at the end of it, is viſible, at the firſt 
entrance. Four rows of lofty elms are planted 
along the road, of which the two central lines 
form this perfect and moſt pictureſque viſta; the 
others ſhelter paths on each ſide of it, for foot 
paſſengers. 


The village itſelf, containing two or three hun- 
dred houſes of blhermen and peaſants, would be 
a ſpectacle, for its neatneſs, any where but in 
Holland. There is no ſquare, or ſtreet of the 
moſt magnificent houſes in London, that can 
equal it for an univerſal appearance of freſhneſs, 
It is poſitively bright with cleanlineſs; though its 
only ſtreet opens upon the ſea, and is the reſort of 
hundreds of fiſhermen. We paſſed a moſt de- 
Tightful day at a little inn upon the beach, ſome- 
times looking into the hiſtory of the village, which 
is very antient ; then enquiring into its preſent 
condition; ; and then enjoying the proſpect of the 
ocean, boundleſs to our view, on one ſide, and 
appearing to be but feebly reſtrained by a long 
tract of low white coalt on the other. 
| 'The 
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The ſea beats furiouſly upon. the beach here, 
which has no doubt been much raiſed by art for 
the defence of the village. There is at leaſt no 
other way of accounting for its ſecurity, ſince 


1574, between which year and the latter end 


of the preceding century, it ſuſtained fix inun- 
dations. The firſt, in 1470, demoliſhed a 
church; the laſt waſhed away an hundred and 
twenty houſes; notwithſtanding which, the inha- 
bitants built again upon their ſtormy ſhore ; and 


their induſtry, that, at length, protected them , 
from the ſea, enabled them to endure alſo: the 


more inveterate ravages of the Spaniards. On 


this beach lie occaſionally great numbers of her- 


ring buſſes, too ſtoutly built to be injured by 
touching it. We ſuſpect our information to have 
been exaggerated ; but we heard on the ſpot, that 
no leſs than one hundred' and five bejong to this 
village of little more than two hundred houſes, or 
are managed by agents in it. About forty were 
ſet on float by the tide in the afternoon, and, be- 
ing hauled by means of anchors beyond a very 
heavy ſurf, were out of ſight, before we left the 
place, 


It was amuling to ſee the perſoveriogi effectual, 
but not very active exertions of the ſeamen in 
this buſineſs, which could not often be more diffis 


cult than it then was, when a ſtrong wind blew 
directly upon the ſhore. We here firſt perceived, 


what we had many other opportunities of obſerv- 


ing, that, notwithſtanding the general admiration 
of Dutch induſtry, it is of a nature which would 
ſcarcely acquire that name in England. A Dutch- 


man of the labouring claſs is, indeed, ſeldom 
ſeen unemployed ; but we never obſerved one man 


working hard, according to the Engliſh notion of 
the 
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the term. Perſeverance, carefulnefs, and ſteadi- 
nels are theirs, beyond any rivalſhip; the vehe- 
mence, force, activity and impatience of an Eng- 
Iiſh ſailor, er workman, are unknown to them. 
You will never ſee a Dutchman enduring the fa- 
tigue, or enjoying the reſt, of a London porter. 
Heavy burthens, indeed, they do not carry. At 
Amſterdam, where carriages are even ſomewhat 
obnoxious, a caik, holding four or five gallons of 
liquor, is removed by a horſe and a fledge. 


On our way.from Schevening, where a dinner 
colts more than at an hotel in the Hague, we 


turned a little to the right to ſee Portland Gardens, 


once the favourite reſort of William and Mary ; 


and ſaid to be laid out in the Engliſh taſte. They 


are now a bad ſpecimen even of Dutch gardens. 


The ſituation is unuſually low, having on one 


hand the raiſed bank of the Schevening road, 


and, on another, the ſand hills of the coaſt. Be- 
tween theſe, the moiſture of the ſea air is held for 
a long time, and finally drawn down upon the 
earth. The artificial ornaments are ſtained and 
decaying; and the graſs and weeds of the ne- 
glected plots are capable only of a putrid green. 
Over walks of a black mould you are led to the 
orangery, where there 18 more decay, and may 


look through the windows of the green-houſe, to 


perceive how every thing is declining there. Some 
pavilions, provided with water ſpouts, are then to 
be ſeen; and, if you have the patience to wait the 
concluſion of an operation, intended to ſurpriſe 
you, you may count how many of the pipes refuſe 
to perform their office. 


Nearer to the Hague, we were ſtopped to pay 


a toll of a few doights; a circumſtance which 


was attended with this proof of civility, Having 
SO. paſſed 
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paſſed i in the morning, without the demand, we 
enquired why it ſhould be made now. The ga- 
therer replied, that he had ſeen us paſs, but, 
knowing that we muſt return by the ſame way, 


had avoided giving more trouble than was neceſ- 


ſary. This tax is paid for the ſupport of the bank, 
or digue, over which the road paſſes; a work, 
begun on the iſt of May 1664, and finiſhed on 
the 5th of December 1665, by the aſliſtance of a 


loan granted for the enterpriſe. The breadth. of 


the road is thirty-two yards. 
The next day, after ſeeing the relief of the 


Stadtholder's garde du corps, the privates of which 
wear feathered hats, with uniforms of ſcarlet and 


gold, we left the Hague, with much admiration 
of its pleaſantneſs and quiet grandeur, and took 
the roof of the trechtſchuyt for Leyden. 


N 
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Turxrr hours pleaſant floating along a canal, 
adorned with frequent country houſes, gardens, 
ſummer-houſes and ſquare balconies, or rather 
platforms, projecting over the water, within an 
hand's breadth of its level, brought us to this 
city, which was eſteemed the ſecond in Holland, 
before Rotterdam gained its preſent extent. Ley- 
den is, however, ſo large, that a traveller is 
likely to have a walk of half a league to his inn; 
and thoſe who arrive, as we did, at the time ot; 
the fair, may find the proceſſion not very plea- 
ſant. We increaſed our difficulties by turning 
away from the dirt and incivility of what was 
called the beſt inn, and did not afterwards find a . 
better, though ſuch, it feems, might have been 
had. 


Having, at length, become contented with the 
worlt, we went towards the fair, of which we had 
as yet ſeen only the crowd. The booths, being 
diſpoſed under trees and a long the borders of ca- 
nals, made the whole appearance differ from that 
of an Engliſh fair, though not quite ſo much as 
we had expected. The ſtock of the ſhop-keepers 
makes a greater diſtinction. There were ſeveral 
booths filled with filverſmiths* and jewellers? 
wares, to the amount of, probably, ſome thouſand 
pounds each. Large French clocks in or moultu 
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and porcelain were among their ſtores. All the 
trades diſplayed the moſt valuable articles, that 
could be aſked: for in ſimilar ſhops in large cities. 
We had the pleaſure to ſee great quantities of 

Engliſh goods, and there were Engliſh names over - 
three, or four of the booths, | 1 


The Dutch dreſſes were now become ſo fami- 
Har to us, that the crowd ſeemed as remarkable 
for the number of other perſons in it, as for the 
abundance of peaſants in their holiday finery, 
which, it is pleaſant to know, diſplays the orna- 
mental relics of ſeveral generations, faſhion hav- 
ing very little influence in Holland. The fair oc- 
cupied about a fourth part of the town, which 
we ſoon left to ſee the remainder. Two ſtreets, 
parallel to each other, run through its whole 
length, and include the few public halls of an 
Univerſity, which would ſcarcely be known to 
exiſt, if it had no more conſpicuous objects than 
its buildings. The Dutch univerſities contain no 
endowed foundations; ſo that the profeſſors, who 
have their ſalaries from the States, live in private 
houſes, and the ſtudents in lodgings. The acade- 
mical dreſs is worn only in the ſchools, and b 
the profeſſors. The library, to which Joſeph 
Scaliger was a benefactor, is open only once in a 
week, and then for no more than two hours. 
It is the conſtant policy of the Dutch govern- 
ment, to make ſtrangers leave as much money as 
poſſible behind them; and Leyden was once fo 
greatly the reſort of foreigners, that it was 
thought important not to let them read for no- 
thing what they muſt otherwiſe be obliged to 
buy. The Univerſity is, of courſe, declining 
much, under this commercial wiſdom of the ma- 
giltrates. | 
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There are ſtudents, however, of many nations 
and religions, no oaths being impoſed, except 
upon the profeſſors. Phyſic and botany eſpe- 
cially are ſaid to be cultivated here with much 
ſucceſs; and there is a garden, to which not 
only individuals, but the Eaſt India Company, 
induſtriouſly contribute foreign plants. The 


ſalaries of the profeſſors, who receive, beſides, 


fees from the ſtudents, are nearly two hundred 
pounds a-year. The government of the Univer- 
ſity is in the rector, who is choſen out of three 
perſons returned by the Senate to the States ; 
the Senate conſiſts of the profeſſors; and, on ex- 
traordinary occaſions, the Senate and Rector are 
directed by Curators, who are the agents for the 


States. 8 
The chief ſtreet in the town is of the creſcent 


form, ſo that, with more public buildings, it 


would be a miniature reſemblance of High- ſtreet, 
Oxford. The town-houſe is built with many 
ſpires, and with almoſt Chineſe lightneſs. We 


did not ſee the interior of this, or, indeed, of any 


other public buildings; for, in the morning, when 
curioſity was to be indulged, our faſtidiouſneſs 
as to the inns returned, and induced us to take 
a paſſage for Haerlem. The MSS. of the Dutch 
verſion of the Bible, which are known to be de- 
poſited here, could not have been ſhewn, being 
opened only once in three years, when the De. 


uties of the Synod and States attend; but we 


might have ſeen, in the town-houſe, fome cu- 
rious teſtimonies of the hardſhips and perſever- 
ance of the inhabuants, during -the celebrated 
blockade of five months, in 1574, in conſidera- 
tion of which the Univerſity was founded. 


After 
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After viewing ſome well: filled bookſellers“ ſhops, 
and one wide ſtreet of magnificent houſes, we 
again made half the circuit of chis extenſive city, 
in the way to the trechtſchuyt for 
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Tur canal between Leyden and this place is 
nearly the pleaſanteſt of the great number, which 
connect all the towns of the province with each 
other, and render them to the traveller a ſeries 
of ſpectacles, almoſt as eaſily viſited as the amuſe- 
ments of one large metropolis. Though this is 
ſaid to be one of the loweſt parts of Holland, 
the country does not appear to have ſuffered 
more than the reſt by water. The many coun- 
try ſeats, which border the canals, are alſo proofs 
that it is thought to be well ſecured; yet this is 
the diſtri, which has been proved, by indif- 
putable oblervations, to be lower than the neigh- 
bouring ſea, even in the protoundeſt calm. Dur- 
ing the voyage, which was of four hours, we 
paſſed” under ſeveral bridges, and ſaw numbers 
of ſmaller canals, croſſing the country in various 
directions; but the paſſage of a trechtſehuyt is 
not delayed for an inſtant by a bridge, the tow- 
rope being looſened from the boat, on one fide, 
and immediately caught again, on the other, if 
it ſhould not be delivered by ſome perſon, pur- 
poſely ſtationed on the arch. It is not often that 
a canal makes any bend in its courſe ; when it 
does ſo, there are ſmall, high polls at the point, 

round 
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round which the tow. rope is an; and, that 
the cord may not be deſtroyed by the frigion, 
the poſts ſupport perpendicular rollers, which are 
turned by its motion. Such poſts and rollers 
might be advantageouſly brought into uſe in 
England. On moſt of the canals are half. way 
villages, where paſſengers may ſtop, about five 
minutes, for refreſhment; but they will be left 
behind, without any ceremony, if they exceed 
the limited time, which the boatman employs in 
exchanging letters for ſuch of the neighbouring 
country houſes as have not packet boxes placed 
on the banks: 


_ Haerlem, like Leyden, is fortified by brick 
walls, but both ſeem to be without the ſolid 
earthen works, that conſtitute the ſtrength of 
modern fortreſſes. A few pieces of cannon are 
Planted near the gate, in order to command the 
bridge of a wide foe; and the gate-houſe itſelf 
is a ſtout building, deep enough to render the 
paſſage underneath ſomewhat dark. There is 
otherwiſe very little appearance of the ſtrength, 
that reſiſted the Duke of Alva, for twelve monthe, 
and exaſperated his defire of vengeance ſo far, 
that the murder of the inhabitants, who at laſt 
| ſurrendered to his promiſes of protection, could 
alone appeaſe it. 


A narrow ſtreet teads from the gate to the mar- 
ket- place, where two pieces of cannon are planted 
before the guard-houfe; the firſt precaution againſt 
internal commotion, which we had ſeen in the 
country. Haerlem had a great ſhare in the dif- 
putes of 1787, and is ſaid to adhere more fully 
than any other city to the Anti Stadtholderian 0+ 


litics of that period. 
: The 
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The market · place is very ſpacious, and ſurrounds 
the great church, perhapsthe largeſt ſacred building 
in the province of Holland. The lofty oak roof is 
marked with dates of the early part of the fix- 
teenth century. The organ, fometimes ſaid to be 
the beſt in Europe, is of unuſual ſize, but has 
more power of found than ſweetneſs. The pipes 
are filvered, and the body carefully painted ; for 
organs are the only objects in Dutch churches, 


which are permitted to be ſhewy. They are now. 
building, in the great church at Rotterdam, a ri- 
val to this inſtrument, and need not deſpair of 


+ 


ſurpaſhng it. 


A great part of the congregation fit upon chairs 
in the large aiſle, which does not ſeem to be 
thought a much inferior place to the other parts. 
During an evening ſervice, at which we were pre- 
ſent, this was nearly filled; and while every per- 
fon took a feparate ſeat, women carried chauffe- 


Pieds, or little wooden boxes, with pans of burn- 


ing peat in them, to the ladies. This was on the 
4th of June. The men enter the church with their 
hats on, and ſome wear them, during the whole 
ſervice, with the moſt diſguſting and arrogant 
hardihood. | 


We paſſed a night at Haerlem, which is ſcarce- 
ly worth ſo long a ſtay, though one ſtreet, formed 
upon the banks of a canal, conſiſts of houſes more 
uniformly grand, than any out of the Hague, and 
ſurpriſes you with its extenſive magnificence at a 
place, where there is little other appearance of 


wealth and none of ſplendour. But the quietneſs 


of the Great in Holland 1s daily aſtoniſhing to a 
ſtranger, who ſometimes paſſes through rows of 


| palaces, without meeting a carriage, or a ſervant. 


The 
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The inhabitants of thoſe palaces have, however, 
not leſs earneſt views, than they who are more 
agitated ; the difference between them is, that the 
views of the former are only ſuch as their ſitua- 
tion enables them to gratify, without the agitation 
of the latter. They can fit ſtill and wait for the 
concluſion of every year, at which they are to be 
richer, or rather are to bave much more money, 
than in the preceding one. They know, that, 
every day the ſilent progreſs of intereſt adds fo 
much to their principal ; and they are content to 
watch the courſe of time, for it is time alone that 
varies their wealth, the ſingle object of their at- 
tention. There can be no motive, but its truth, 
for repeating the trite opinion of the influence of 
avarice in Holland: we expected, perhaps, with 
ſome vanity, to have found an opportunity for 


contradicting it; but are able only to add another 


teſtimony of its truth. The infatuation of loving 
money not as a means, but as an end, is para- 
mount in the mind of almoſt every Dutchman, 
whatever may be his other diſpoſitions and quali- 
ties; the addiction to it is fervent, inveterate, in- 
vincible, and univerſal from youth to the feebleſt 
old age. | 


Haerlem has little trade, its communication 
with the ſea being through Amſterdam, which lat. 
ter place has always been able to obſtruct the rea- 
ſonable ſcheme of cutting a canal through the 
four miles of land, that ſeparate the former from 
the ocean. Its manufactures of ſilk and thread 
are much lefs proſperous than formerly. Yet 
there are no ſymptoms of decay, or poverty, and 


the environs are well covered with gardens eſpeci- 


ally on the banks of the Sparen, of which one 
branch flows through the town and the other paſſes 
: under 
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under the walls. Some charitable inſtitutions, for 
the inſtruction and employment of children, ſhould 
be mentioned alſo, to aſſuage the general cenſure 
of a too great fondneſs for money. 


The houſe of LAURANCE CosTER, who is op- 
poſed to Fausr, GoTTENBURGH and SCHEFFER, 
for the honour of having invented the art of print- 
ing, is near the great church, and is {till inhabit- 
ed by a bookſeller. An inſcription, not worth 
copying, aſſerts him to be the inventor. The 
houſe, which 1s ſmall and ſtands in a row with 
others, muſt have received its prefent brick front 
in ſome time ſubſequent to that of Cos TER. 


AMSTERDAM. 


— — 


Tur voyage between Haerlem and this place 
is leſs pleaſant, with reſpect to the country, than 
many of the other trips, but more gratifying to 
curioſity. For great part of the way, the canal 
paſſes between the lake, called Haerlemer Maer, 
and a large branch of the Zuyder Zee, called the 
River Y. In one place, the neck of land, which 
ſeparates theſe two waters, is ſo thin, that a canal 
cannot be drawn through it; and, near this, there 
is a village, where paſſengers leave their firſt boat, 
another waiting for them at the renewal of the 
canal, within a quarter of a mile, Here, as upon 
other occaſions of the ſame fort, nearly as much is 
paid for the carriage of two or three trunks between 
the boats, as for the whole voyage; and there is 
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an Ordonnatie to authorize the price; for. the Ma- 


giſtrates have conſidered, that thoſe, WhO have 
much baggage, are probably foreigners, and may 
be thus made to ſupport many of the natives. 'The 


Dutch themſelves put their linen into a velvet 


bag, called a Ry/ack, and for this vecordingly no 
charge is made. 


The Half Megen Sluice is the name of this ſepa- | 


ration between two vaſt waters, both of which have 
gained conſiderably upon their ſhores, and, if 
united, would be irreſiſtible. At the narroweſt 

part, it conſiſts of pile-work and maſonry, to the 
thickneſs of probably forty feet. On this ſpot the 
ſpectator has, on his left hand, the V, which, 


though called a river, is an inen inundation 


of the Zuyder Zee, and would probably carry a 


ſmall veſſel, without interruption, into the Ger- 


man ocean. On the other hand, is the Haerlem 
lake, about twelve miles long and nine broad, on 
which, during the ſiege of Keren the Duich 
and Spaniards maintained fleets, and fought bat- 
tles. Extending as far as Leyden, there is a pal- 
ſage upon it from that city to Amſterdam, much 
ſhorter than by the canal, but held to be danger 
ous. Before the year 1657, there was, however, 
no other way, and it was probably the loſs of the 
Prince of Bohemia and the danger of his dethron- 


ed father upon the lake, that inſtigated the mak. 


ing of the canal. 


This ſluice is one of ſeveral valuable poſts, by. 
which Amſterdam may be defended againſt apower- | 
ful army, and was an important ſtation, during the 
approach of the Duke of Brxunswick in 1787, 
when this city was the laſt, which ſurrendered. 
At the roads being formed upon dikes, or em- 

bank- 
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bankments, may be defended by batteries, which. 
can be attacked only by narrow columns and in 
front. The Half Wegen Sluice, was, however, 

ealily taken by the Duke of Brunswick, his 
opponents having neglected to place gun-boats on 
the Haerlem lake, over which he carried eight. 
hundred men in thirty boats, and ſurpriſed the 
Dutch before day-break, on the morning of the 
firſt of October. This was one of his real af- 
faults, but there were all together eleven made. 
on that day, and, on the next, the city FORO. 
to ſurrender. 

Beyond the ſluice, the canal paſſes ſeveral 
breaches, made by inundations of the V, and not 
capable of being drained, or repaired. In theſe 
places the canal is ſeparated from the inundations 
either by piles, or floating planks. None of the 
breaches were made within the memory of the 
preſent generation, yet the boatmen have learned 
to ſpeak of them with horror. 


There is nothing magnificent, or grand, in 
the approach to Amſterdam, or the proſpect of; 
the city. The fails of above an hundred wind- 
mills, moving on all ſides, ſeem more conſpicu- 
ous than the public buildings of this celebrated 
capital. 


The „ having ſtopped on Wo out- 
ſide of the gate, we waited for one of the public 
coaches, which are always to be had by ſending. 
to a livery ſtable, but do not ſtand in the ſtreet 
for fares. It coſt half. a- crown for a drive of 
about two miles into the city; the regulated price 
is a guilder, or n Our direction was 

| 2 to 
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to the Doolen; but the driver choſe to take us to 
another inn, in the ſame ſtreet, which we did not 
diſcover to be otherwiſe called, till we had become 
1 with it. 


Nearly all the chief thorough- TO of Amſter- 


dam are narrow, but the carriages are neither ſo 


numerous as in other places of the ſame ſize, nor 
ſuffered to be driven with the ſame ſpeed; ſo that, 


though there is no raiſed pavement, foot paſſen- 


gers are as ſafe as elſewhere. There are broad 
terraces to the ſtreets. over the two chief canals, 
but theſe are ſometimes encumbered by work- 
ſhops, placed immediately over the water, be- 
tween which and the houſes the owners main- 
tain an intercourſe of packages and planks, with 
very little care about the freedom of the paſſage. 
This, indeed, may be conſtantly obſerved of the 
Dutch: they will never, either in their ſocieties, 


or their buſineſs, employ their time, for a mo- 


ment, in gratifying the little malice, or ſhewing 
the little envy, or afſuming the little triumphs, 
Which fill ſo much of life with unneceſſary miſe- 
ries; but they will ſeldom ſtep one inch out of 


their way, or ſurrender one moment of their 


time, to ſave thoſe, whom they do not know, 
from any inconvenience. A Dutchman, throw- 
ing cheeles into his warehouſe, or drawing iron 
along the pathway, will not ſtop, while a lady, 
or an infirm perfon paſſes, unleſs he perceives 


ſomebody inclined to protect them; a warehouſe- 
man trundling a caſk, or a woman in the fa- 


vourite occupation of throwing water upon her 
Windows, will leave it entirely to the paſſen- 
gers to take care of their limbs, or their 
clothes. 
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The canals themſelves, which are the orna- 
ments of other Dutch cities, are, for the moſt 
part, the nuiſances of Amſterdam. Many of 
them are entirely ſtagnant, and, though deep, 
are ſo laden with filth, that, on a hot day, the fe- 
culence ſeems peſtilential. Our windows opened 
upon two, but "ths ſcent very ſoon made us will- 
ing to relinquiſh the proſpect. The bottoms are 
ſo muddy, that a boat-hook, drawn up, perhaps, 
through twelve feet of water, leaves a circle of 
ſlime at the top, which is not loſt for many mi- 
nutes. It is not unuſual to ſee boats, laden with 
this mud, paſſing during mid-day, under the win- 
dows of the moſt opulent traders; and the fetid 
cargoes never diſturb the intenſe ſtudies of the 
counting-houſes within. 


After this diſtaſte of the ſtreets and canals of 
Amſterdam, it was a fort of duty to ſee, what is 
the glory of the city, the interior of the Stadt- 
houſe ; but we loſt this ſpectacle, by a negligence 
of that ſevere punctuality, in which the Dutch 
might be uſefully imitated throughout-the world. 
Our friends had obtained for us a ticket of admiſ- 
fion at ten; we called upon them about. half an 
hour afterwards ; but, as the ride from their 
houſe would have required ten minutes more, the 
time of this ticket was thought to be elapſed, 
We would not accept one, which was offered to 
be obtained for another day, being unwilling to 
render it poſſible, that thoſe, who were loading 


us with the ſincereſt civilities, ſhould witneſs ano- _ 


ther apparent inſtance of inattention. 


The Stadthouſe, as to its exterior, 2 plain 
ſtone building, attracting attention chiefly from its 
length, 
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length, ſolidity and height. The front is an hun- 
dred and eight paces long. It has no large. gate, 
but ſeveral ſmall ones, and few itatues, that would 
be obſerved, except one of Atlas on the top. 
The tales, as to the expence of the building, are 
inexhauſtible. The foundation alone, which is 
entirely of piles, is faid to have coſt a million of 
guilders, or ncarly ninety thouſand pounds, and 
the whole edifice treble that ſum. Its contents, 
the ſtock of the celebrated Bank, are eſtimated at 
various amounts, of which we will not repeat the 
loweſt. | 


The Exchange i is an humble building, and not 
convenient of acceſs. The Poſt Office is well 
ſituated, upon a broad terrace, near the Stadt- 
houſe, and ſeems to be W laid out for its 
ule, | 


None of the churches are conſpicuous for their 
ſtructure; but the regulation, with reſpect to 
their miniſters, ſhould be more known. Two are 
Alligned to each, and all throughout the city have 
equal and reſpeCable {alaries. | 


Ata 8 rom the Exchange are ſome mag- 
nificent ſtreets, ralſed on the banks of canals, 
nearly equalling thoſe of the Hague for the gran- 
deur of houſes. and much exceeding in length 
the beſt of Leyden and Haerlem. Theſe are the 
ſtreets, which muſt give a itranger an opinion of 
the wealth of the city, while the Port, and that 
alone, can diſplay the extenſiveneſs of its com- 
merce. The ſhops and the preparations ſor traffic 
in the interior have a mean appearance to thoſe, 
who try them by the ſtandard of London conve- 
niences and elegance, 
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The beſt method of ſeeing the Port is to paſs 
down it in a boat to ſome of the many towns, 
that ſkirt the Zuyder Zee. One convenience, 
eaſy to be had every where, is immediately viſi- 
ble from the quays. Small platforms of planks 
ſupported by piles project from the ſhore between 
the veſſels, which are diſpoſed with their heads 
towards the ſides of theſe little bridges; the fur- 
theft has thus a communication with the quay, 
and, if the cargo is nor of very heavy articles, 
may be unladen at the fame time with the others. 
The port is ſo wide, that, though both ſides are 
thronged with ſhipping, the channel in the mid- 
dle is, at leaſt, as broad as the Thames at London 
Bridge; but the harbour does not extend to more 
than half the length of the Pool at London, and 
ſeems to contain about half the number of veflels. 
The form of the port is, however, much more 
A for a diſplay of ſhipping, which 

be here ſeen nearly at one glance in a hne 
buy of the Zuyder. 


After a fail of about an hour, we landed at 
Saardam, a village celebrated for the Dock-yards, 
which ſupply Amſterdam with nearly all its fleets. 
A ſhort channel carries veſſels of the greateſt bur. 
then from Saardam to the Zuyder Zee, which 

the founders of the place took care not to ap- 
proach too nearly: and the terrace at the end of 
this channel 1s prepared for the reception of can- 
non, that muit eaſily defend it from any attack 
by ſca. Though the neighbourhood of a dock- 
yard might be ſuppoſed a ſufficient antidote to 
cleanlineſs, the neatneſs of this little town ren- 
ders it a ſpectacle even to the Dutch themſelves. 
The ſtreets are ſo carefully ſwept, that a piece of 
orange 
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orange peel would be noticed upon the pavement, 
and the houſes are waſhed and painted to the 
higheſt poliſh of nicety. Thoſe, who are here in 
a morning, or at night, may probably ſee how 
many dirty operations are endured for the ſake 
of this exceflive cleanlineſs, 


We were ſhewn nearly round the place, and, 
af courſe, to the cottage, in which the indefatigable 
Peter the Firſt of Ruſſia reſided, when he was a 
workman in the dockyard. It is a tenement of 
two rooms, ſtanding in a part of the village, fo 
very mean, that the alleys near it are not cleaner, 
than thoſe of other places. An old woman lives 
in the cottage, and. ſubſiſts chiefly by ſhewing it 
to viſitors, amongſt whom have been the preſent 
Grand Duke and Ducheſs of Ruſſia; for the 
Court of Peterſburgh acknowledge it to have been 
the reſidence of Peter, and have ſtruck a medal 
in commemoration of ſo truly honourable 2 
palace. The old woman has received one of 
thele medals from the preſent Empreſs, together 
with a grant of a ſmall annuity to encourage her 
care of the cottage. 

We paſſed an agreeable afternoon, at an inn 
on the terrace, from whence pleaſure veſſels and 
paſſage boats were continually departing for Am- 
ſterdam, and had a ſmart ſail, on our return, 
during a cloudy and ſomewhat a ſtormy ſunſet. 
The approach to Amſterdam von this ſide, is as 
grand as that from Haerlem is mean, half the 
circuit of the city, and all its ſpires, being viſible 
at once over the crowded harbour. The great 
church of Haerlem is alſo ſeen at a ſmall diſtance, 
on the right. 
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The Amſtel, a wide river, which flows through 
the city into the harbour, fills nearly all the ca- 
nals, and is itſelf capable of receiving ſhips of 
conſiderable burthen: one of the bridges over it, 
and a terrace beyond, are among the few plea- 


ſant walks. enjoyed by the inhabitants. The Ad- 


miralty, an immenſe building, in the interior of 
which is the dock-yard, ſtands on this terrace, or 
quay; and the Eaſt India Company have their 
magazine here, inſtead of the interior of the city, 
where it would be benevolence to let its perfume 
counteract the noxiouſneſs of the canals. 


The government of Amſterdam is ſaid to col- 
lect by taxes, rents and dues of various forts, 
more than an Engliſh million and a half annually; 
and, though a great part of this ſum is afterwards 
paid to the uſe of the whole Republic, the power 
of collecting and diſtributing it muſt give conſi- 
derable conſequence to the magiſtrates. The Se- 
nate, which has this power, conſiſts of thirty-ſix 
members, who retain their ſeats during lite, and 
were formerly choſen by the whole body of 
burghers; but, about two centuries ago, this pri- 
vilege was ſurrendered to the Senate itſelf, who 
have ever ſince filled up the vacancies in their 
number by a majority of their own voices. 'The 
Echevins, who form the court of juſtice, are here 
choſen by the burghers out of a double num- 
ber, nominated by the Senate: in the other ci- 
ties, the Stadtholder, and not the burghers, makes 
this choice. | f 


It is obvious, that when the City Senates, 
which return the Provincial ſtates, and, through 
them, the States General, were themſelves elected 


by 
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by the burghers, the leg iſlature of the United 
Provinces had a character entirely repreſentative ; 
and, at preſent, a reſpect for public opinion is 
{id to have conſiderable influence in directing the 
choice of the Senates. | 


O 


he. province of Holland, of which his « city is 
the moſt important part, is ſuppoſed to contain 
Zoo, oos perſons, who pay taxes to the amount of 
* twenty-four millions of guilders, or two millions 
jterling, forming an average of two pounds ten 
ſhillings per perſon. In eſtimating the real tax- 
ation of a people, it is, however, necetlary to 
conſider the proportion of their conſumption to 
their imports ;- for the duties, advanced upon im- 
ported articles, are not ultimately and finally paid 
till theſe are conſumed. The frugal habits of 
the Dutch permit them to rctain but a ſmall part 
of the expenſive commodities, which they collect; 
and the foreigners, to whom they are reſold, pay, 
therefore, a large ſhare of the taxation, which 
would be fo enormous, if it was confined to the 
inhabitants. Among the taxes, really paid by 
themſelves, are the following ;—a land-tax of 
about four ſhillings and nine pence per acre; a 
ſale-tax of eight per cent. upon horſes, one and 
a quarter per cent. upon other moveables, and 
two and an halt per cent. upon land and buitd- 
ings; a tax upon inheritances out of the direct 
line, varying from two and an half to eleven per 
cent.; two per cent. upon every man's income; 
an exciſe of three pounds per hogſhead upon 
wine, anq a charge of two per cent. upen all pub- 
lic offices. The latter tax is not quite ſo popu- 
lar here as in other countries, becauſe many of 
theſe offices are OY purchaſed, the holders 
—_ 
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being compelled to buy ſtock to a certain amount, 
and to deſtroy the obligations. The exciſe upon 
coffee, tea and ſalt is paid annually by each fami- 
ly, according to the number of their ſervants. 


The inhabitants of Amſterdam, and ſome other 
cities, pay alſo a tax, in proportion to their pro- 
perty, for the maintenance of compantes of city- 
guards, which are under the orders of their own 
magiſtrates. In Amſterdam, indeed, taxation is 
ſomewhat higher than in other places. Sir Wil- 
liam Temple was aflured, that no Jeſs than thirty 
duties might be reckoned to have been paid there, 
before a certain diſh could be placed upon a table 
at a tavern, 


The exact ſums, paid by the ſeveral provinces 
towards every hundred thoufand guilders, raiſed 
for the general uſe, have been often printed. 
The ſhare of Holland is 58,309 guilders and a 
fraction; that of Overyſſell, which is the ſmalleſt, 
3571 guilders and a fraction. 


Of five colleges of Admiralty, eſtabliſhed with- 
in the United Provinces, three are in Holland, 
and contribute of courſe to point out the pre-emi- 
nence of that province. It is remarkable, that 
neither of theſe ſupply their ſhips with proviſions : 
They allow the captains to deduct about four- pence 
halfpenny per day from the pay of each ſailor for 
that purpoſe ; a regulation, which is never made 
injurious to the ſeamen by any improper parſi- 
mony, and is ſometimes uleful to the public, in a 
country where preſſing is not permitted. A cap- 
| tain, who has acquired a character for generoſity 
amongſt the ſailors, can muſter a crew in a few 
days, which, without ſuch a temptation, could 
not be raiſed in as many weeks, - 

| e 
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We cannot ſpeak with exactneſs of the prices 
of proviſions in this province, but they are 
generally ſaid to be as high as in England. 
The charges at inns are the ſame as on the 
roads within an hundred miles of London, or, 
perhaps, ſomething more. Port wine is not ſo 
common as a wine. which they call Claret, 
but” which is compounded of a ſtrong red wine 
from Valencia, mixed with ſome from Bour— 
deaux. The general price for this is twenty 
pence Engliſh a bottle; three and four pence 
is the price for a much better ſort. About 
half-a-crown per day is charged for each apart- 
ment; and /ogement is always the firſt article 
in a bull. - 


A 


Private families buy good claret at the rate 
of about eighteen pence per bottle, and choco- 
late for two ſhillings per pound. Beef is fold 
for much leſs than in England, but is ſo poor 
that the Dutch uſe it chiefly for ſoup, and 
ſalt even that which they roaſt. Good white 
ſugar is eighteen pence per pound. Bread is 


dearer than in England; and there is a fort, 


called miik-bread, of uncommon whiteneſs, which 
colts nearly twice as much as our ordinary loaves. 
Herbs and fruits are much lower priced, and 
worſe in flavour; but their colour and ſize are 
not inferior. Fiſh is cheaper than in our ma- 
ritime counties, thoſe excepted which are at a 
great diſtance from the metropolis. Coffee is 
very cheap, and is more uſed than tea. No 
kind of meat is fo good as in England; but 
veal is not much inferior, and is often dreſſed 
as plainly and as well as with us. The inn- 
Keepers have a notion of mutton and lamb 
chops; but then it is d la Maintenon ; and the 

rank 
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rank oil of the paper is not a very delight- 
ful ſauce. Butter is uſually brought . to table 
clarified, that is, purpoſely melted into an oi/; and 
it is difficult to make them underſtand chat it may 
de otherwiſe. 


The Dutch have much more e reſpect for Engliſh 
than for other travellers ; but there is a jealouſy, 
with reſpect to our commerce, which is avowed 
by thoſe, who have been tutored to calm diſcuſ- 
fion, and may be perceived in the converſation 
of others, whenever the ſtate of the two coun- 
tries is noticed. This jealouſy is greater in the 
maritime than in the other provinces, and in 
Amſterdam than in ſome of the other cities. 
Rotterdam has ſo much direct intercourſe with 
England, as to feel, in ſome degree, a ſnhare in 
its intereſts. 


Some of our excurſions round Amſterdam 
were made in a curious vehicle; the body .of a 
coach placed upon a fledge, and drawn by one 
horſe. The driver walks by the ſide, with the 
reins in one hand, and in the other a wetted 
rope, which he ſometimes throws under the 
ledge to prevent it from taking fire, and to 
fill up the little gaps in the pavement. The 
appearance of thele things was ſo whimſical, 
that curioſity tempted us to embark in one.; 
and, finding them laughed at by none but our- 
ſelves, the convenience of being upon a level 
with the ſhops, and with the faces that ſeemed 
to contain the hiſtory of the ſhops, induced us 
to uſe them again. There are great numbers 
of them, being encouraged by the magiſtrates, 
in preference to wheel carriages, and, as is ſaid, 
in tenderneſs to the piled foundations of the city, 
the only one in Holland in which they are uſed. 


The 
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The price is eight pence for any diſtance with- 
in the city, and eight pence an hour for at- 


tendance. 


1 Amſterdam is the ſmall village of Ouder- 


kirk, a place of ſome importance in the ſhort 
campaign of 1787, being acceſſible by four roads, 
all of which were then fortified. It conſiſts 


chiefly of the country houſes of Amſterdam mer. 


chants, at one of which we paſſed a pleaſant day. 


Having been but ſlightly defended, after the loſs 
of the poſts of Half Wegen and Amfeelreen, it was 


not much injured by the Pruſſians; but there are 
many traces of balls thrown into it. The ride 
to it from Amſterdam is upon the chearful banks 
of the Amſtel, which is bordered, for more than 
five miles, with. gardens of betrer verdure and 
richer groves than had hitherto appeared. The 


village was ſpread with booths for a fair, though _ 


it was Sunday; and we were ſomewhat ſurpriſed 


to obſerve, that a people in general ſo gravely de- 
corous as the Dutch, ſhould not pay a ſtricter de- 


ference to the Sabbath. We here took leave of 


ſome friends, whoſe frank manners and obliging 
diſpoſitions are remembered with much more de- 
light than any other circumſtances, relative tc 


Amſterdam. 
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T HE * e from Amſterdam hither is of take 


hours; and, notwithſtanding the pleaſantneſs of 


trechtſchuyt conveyance, ſeemed ſomewhat te- 
dious, after the habit of paſſing from city to 
city in half that time. The canal is, however, 


juſtly preferred to others, on account of the 


richneſs of its ſurrounding ſcenery; and it is 
pleaſing to oblerve how gradually the country 
improves, as the diſtance. from the province of 
Holland and from the ſea increaſes. Towards 
Utrecht, the gardens riſe from the banks of 
the canal, inſtead of ſpreading below its level, 
and the grounds maintain avenues and planta- 
tions of lofty trees. Vegetation is ſtronger and 
more copious ; ſhrubs riſe to a greater height; 


meadows diſplay a livelier green; and the lattice- 


work of the bowery avenues, which occur ſo 
frequently, ceaſes to be more conſpicuous than 
the foliage. 

It was Whitſuntide, and the banks of the 
canal were gay with holiday people, riding in 
waggons and carts; the latter frequently car- 


Tying a woman wearing a painted hat as large 


as an umbrella, and a man with one in whim- 
lical contraſt clipped nearly cloſe to the crown, 
The lady ſometimes refreſhed herſelf with a 
tan, and the gentleman, meanwhile, with a 
pipe of lQVacee. Every village we paſled 
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reſounded with hoarſe muſic and the clatter 
of wooden ſhoes : among theſe the prettieſt was 
Nieuver/luys, bordering each ſide of the canal, 
with a white draw-bridge pictureſquely ſhadowed 
with high trees, and green banks ſloping to the 
water's brim. Pleaſure-boats and trechtſchuyts 
lined the ſhores; and the windows of every houſe 
were thronged with broad faces. On the little 
terraces below were groups of ſmokers, and of 
girls in the neat trim Dutch dreſs, with the fair 
complexion and air of decorous modeſty, by which 
their country-women are diſtinguiſhed. | 
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About half-way from Amſterdam ſtands a ſmall 
modern fortification; and it is an inſtance of 
Dutch carefulneſs, that graſs had juſt been mowed 
even from the parapets of the batteries, and was 
made up in heaps within the works. Not far from 
it is an ancient caſtle of one tower, left in the 
fate to which it was reduced during the nen 
with the Spaniards. 


Near Utrecht, the ground has improved ſo 
much, that nothing but its evenneſs diſtinguiſhes 
it from other countries; and, at ſome diſtance 
eaitward, the hills of Guelderland riſe to deſtroy 
this laſt difference. The entrance into the city is 
between high terraces, from which ſteps deſcend 

to the canal; but the ftreet is not wide enough to 
have its appearance improved by this ſort of ap- 
proach, Warehouſes, formed under the terraces, 
ew alſo that the latter have been raifed more for 
convenience than ſplendour. 


The ſteeple of the great church, formerly a ca- 
thedral, excites, in the mean time, an expectation 


of dignity in the n where ſome conſidera- 
ble 
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ble ſtreets and another canal complete the air of an 
opulent city. It is not immediately ſeen, that a 
great part of the body of this cathedral has been 
deſtroyed, and that the canals, being ſubject to 
tides, have dirty walls during the ebb. The 
ſplendour, which might be expected in the capital 
of a province much inhabited by nobility, does 
not appear; nor is there, perbaps, any ſtreet equal 
to the belt of Leyden and Haerlem ; yet, in ge- 
neral beauty, the city 1s ups to either of 
theſe. 


We arrived juſt before nine, at which hour a 
bell rings to denote the ſhutting of the larger 
gates; for the rules of a walled town are obſerv- 
ed here, though the fortifications could be of lit. 
tle other uſe than to prevent a ſurpriſe by horſe, 
The Chateau d' Anvers, at which we lodged, is an 
excellent inn, with a landlord, who tells, that he 


has walked ſixty years in his own paſſage, and that 


he had the honour of entertaining the Marquis of 
Granby thirteen times, during the war of 1756. 

Though the Dutch inns are generally unobjection- 
able, there is an air of Engliſh completeneſs about 
this which the others do not reach. 


Utrecht is an univerſity, but with as little ap- 
pearance of ſuch an inſtitution as Leyden. The 
ſtudents have no academical dreſs ; and their halls, 
which are uſed only for lectures and exerciſes, are 
formed in the cloiſters of the ancient cathedral. 
The chief ſign of their reſidence in the place is, 
that th& houſeholders, who have lodgings to let, 
write upon a board, as 1s done at Leyden, Cubi- 
cula locanda. We were ſhewn round the town by 
a member of the univerſity, who carefully avoid- 
0 41 the halls; and we did not preſs t to ſee them. 
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There are ſtill ſome traces remaining of the 
Biſhopric, which was once ſo powerful, as to ex- 
eite the jealouſy, or rather, perhaps, to tempt the 
avarice of Charles the Fifth, who ſeized upon 
many of its poſſeſſions. The 'uſe made of the re- 
mainder by the States General, 1s ſcarcely more 
juſtifiable ; ; for the prebends ſtill ſubſiſt, and are 
diſpoſed of by ſale to lay canons, who ſend dele- 
gates to the Provincial States, as if they ra ec- 
cCleſiaſtical characters. 


The ſubſtantial remains of the Cathedral are 
one aiſle, in which divine ſervice is performed, 
and a lofty, magnificent Gothic tower, that ſtands 
apart from it. The aſcent of this tower is one of 
the taſks preſcribed to ſtrangers, and, laborious 
as it is, the view from the ſummit ſufficiently re- 
wards them. A ſtone ſtaircaſe, ſteep, narrow, 
and winding, after paſſing ſeveral grated doors, 
leads into a floor, which you hope is at the top, but 
which is little more than half way up. Here the 
family of the belfryman fill ſeveral decently fur- 
niſhed apartments, and ſhew the great bell, with 
ſeveral others, the noiſe of which, it might be 
luppoſed, no human ears could bear, as they muſt, 
at the diſtance of only three, or four yards. After 
reſting a few minutes in a room, the windows of 
which command, perhaps, a more extenſive land 
view than any other inhabited apartment in Eu- 
rope, you begin the ſecond aſcent by a ſtaircaſe 
fizil narrower and ſteeper, and, when you ſeem to 
be fo weary as to be incapable of another ſtep, 
xe the horizon ſuddenly burits upon the view, 
and all your meditated complaints are overborne 
by expreſions of admiration. 


Towards the welt, the proſpect, after including 


the 
4 
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3 rich plain of gardens near Utrecht, extends 


over the province of Holland, interſected with 


water, ſpeckled with towns, and finally bounded 
by the ſea, the miſts of which hide the low ſhores 
from the fight. To the northward, the Zuyder 
Lee ſpreads its hazineſs over Amſterdam and Naer- 
den; but from thence to the eaſt, the ſpires of 
Amersfoort, Rhenen, Arnheim, Nimeguen and 
many intermediate towns, are ſeen amongſt the 
woods and hills, that gradually riſe towards Ger- 
many. Southward, the more mountainous diſtrict 
of Cleves and then the level parts of Guelderland 
and Holland, with the windings of the Waal and 


the Leck, in which the Rhine loſes itſelf, com- 


plete a circle of probably more than ſixty miles 
diameter, that ſtrains the ſight from this tremen- 
dous ſteeple. The almoſt perpendicular view into 
the ſtreets of Utrecht affords afterwards ſome re- 
lief to the eye, but increaſes any notions of dan- 
ger, you may have had from obſerving, that the 
openwork Gothic parapet, which alone prevents 
you from tailing with dizzineſs, has ſuffered ſome- 
thing in the general decay of the church. 


While we were at the top, the bells ſtruck ; 
and, between the giddineſs communicated by the 
eye, and the ſtunning efiect of a ſound that ſeem- 
ed to ſhake the ſteeple, we were compelled to 
conclude ſooner than had been intended this com- 


prehenſive and farewell proſpect of Holland. 


The Mall, which is eſteemed the chief orna- 


ment of Utrecht, is, perhaps, the only avenue 


of the ſort in Europe, ſtill fit to be uſed for the 
game that gives its name to them all. The ſeve- 
ral rows of noble trees include, at the ſides, 
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roads and walks; but the centre is laid out for 
the game of Mall, and, though not often uſed, 


is in perfect preſervation, It is divided fo as to 
admit of two parties of players at once, and the 


fide-boards ſufficiently reſtrain ſpeQators. The 


Mall in St. James's Park was kept in the ſame 
itate, till 1752, when the preſent great walk was 
formed over the part, which was ſeparated by 
ſimilar fide-boards, The length of that at Utrecht 
is nearly three quarters of a mile. The Tuxuri- 
ance and loftineſs of the trees preſerve a perſpec- 
tive much ſuperior to, that of St. James's, but in 


the latter the whole breadth of the walks is greater, 


and the view is more extenſive, as well as more 
ornamented. | 


This city, being a fort of capital to the neigh- 


bouring nobility, is called the politeſt in the Unit- 


ed Provinces, and certainly abounds, more than 
the others, with the profeſſions and trades, which 
are ſubſervient to ſplendour. One practice, ob- 
ſerved in ſome degree, in all the cities, is moſt 
frequent here; that of bows paid to all parties, in 
which there are ladies, by every gentleman who 
paſſes. There are, however, no plays, or other 
public amuſements; and the feſtivities, or cere- 
monies, by which other nations commemorate 
the happier events in their hiſtory, are as unuſual 
here as in the other parts of the United Provin- 
ces, where there are more occaſions to celebrate 
and fewer celebrations than in moſt European 
countries. Muſic is very little cultivated in any 
of the cities, and plays are to be ſeen only at Am- 
ierdam and the Hague, where German and Dutch 
pieges are acted upon alternate nights. At Amſter- 
Jam, a French Opera-houſe has been ſhut 2 
an 
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and, at the Hague, a Comidie, and the actors or- 
dered to leave the country. 


The ramparts of the city, which are high and 
command extenſive proſpects, are rather emblems 
of the peacefulneſs, which it has long enjoyed, 
than ſigns of any effeQual reſiſtance, prepared for 
an enemy. They are in many places regularly 
planted with trees, which muſt be old enough to 


have been ſpared, together with the Mall, by 


Louis the Fourteenth ; in others, pleaſure houſes, 
inſtead of batteries, have been raiſed upon them, 
A few pieces of old cannon are planted for the 
purpole of ſaluting the Prince of Ox AN, when 
he paſſes the city. 


Trechiſchuyts go no further eaſtward than this 
place, ſo that we hired a voiturier's carriage, a 
fort of curricle with a driver's box in front, for 
the journey to Nimeguen. The price for thirty- 
eight, or thirty-nine miles, was ſomething more 


than a guinea and a half; the horſes were worth 


probably ſixty pounds upon the ſpot, and were as 
able as they were ſhowy, or they could not have 
drawn us.through the deep iands, that cover one- 
third of the road. | 


We were now ſpeedily quitting almoſt every 
thing, that is generally characteriſtic of Dutch 
land. The paſtures were intermixed with fields 
of proſperous coin; the beſt houſes were ſur— 
rounded by high woods, and the grounds were 
ſeparated by hedges, inſtead of water, where 
any fort of partition was uſed. Windmills were 
ſeldom ſeen, and thoſe only for corn. But theſe 
improvements in the appearance of the country 
Were 


noten 


were accompanied by many ſymptoms of a dimi- 
niſhed proſperity among the people. In eight- 
and-thirty miles there was not one conſiderable 
town; a ſpace, which, in the province of Hol. 
land, would probably have included three opu- 
lent cities, ſeveral extenſive villages, and ranges 
of manſions, erected by merchants and manu- 
facturers. 


Wyk de Duer/tede, the firſt town in the road, is 
diſtinguiſhable at ſome diſtance, by the ſhattered 
tower of its church, a monument of the defola- 


tion, ſpread by the Spaniards. The inhabitants, 


probably intending, that it ſhould remain as a 
leſſon to poſterity, have not attempted to reſtore 
it, further than to place ſome ſtones over the part 
filled by the clock. The body of the church and 
the remainder of the tower are not deficient of 
Gothic dignity. The town itſelf conſiſts of one, 
or two wide ſtreets, not well filled either with } in- 
habitants, or houſes. 


The road here turns to the eaſtward and 1s 
led along the right bank of the Leck, one of the 
branches of the Rhine, upon a raiſed mound, or 
dique, ſometimes twenty, or thirty feet, above 
the river on the one ſide, and the plains, on the 
other. Small poſts, each numbered, are placed 
along this road, at uncqual diſtances, for no other 
uſe, which we could diſcover, than to enable the 
ſurveyors to report exactly where the mound may 


Want repairs. The carriage way is formed of a 


deep ſand, which we were very glad to leave, by 
croſſing the river at a ferry; though this road had 
given us a fine view of its courſe and of ſome 
ſtately veſſels, preſſing againſt the ſtream, on their 
voyage to Germany. 5 
n 
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.; On: the other fide, the road went further 
| W 00 as far as a ſmall ferry- bonſe, oppoſite 
to Rhenen, at which we dined, while the horſes 
reſted under a ſhed, built over the road, as weigh 
houſes are at our turnpikes. Rhenen is a walled: 
town, built upon an aſcent from the water, and 
appears to have "wy or three neat ſtreets. 


5 


by one 8 curtain, was Fang 5 the wain- 
ſcot, on the other, the voiturier clamoured, that 
the gates of Nimeguen would be ſhut before we 
could get to them, and we ſoon began to croſs 
the country between the Leck and the Waal, 
another branch of the Rhine, which, in Guel. 


derland, divides itſelf into ſo many channels, 


that none can be allowed the pre-eminence of 
retaining its name. Soon after reaching the right 
bank of the Waal, the road affords a view of 
the diſtant towers of Nimeguen, which appear 
there to be very important, ſtanding upon a brow, 


that ſeems to front the whole ſtream of the 


river, In the way we paſſed ſeveral noble eſtates, 
with manſions, built in the caſtellated form, which 
James the Firſt introduced into England, inſtead 
of the more fortified reſidences; and there was 
a ſufficient grandeur of woods and avenues, to 
ſhew, that there might be parks, if the owners 
had the taſte to form them. Between the 


avenues, the gilded ornaments of the roof, 


and the peaked coverings, placed, in ſummer, 
over the chimneys, glittered to the light, and 
ſhewed the fantaſtic ſtyle of the architecture, ſo 
exactly copied in Flemiſh landſcapes of the 
ſixteenth and ſeventeenth centuries, 

As 
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As the ſun declined and we drew near Nime- 
oven, the various colouring of a ſcene more 
rich than extenſive rendered its effect highly 
intereſting. The wide Waal on our left, reflect. 
ing the evening bluſh, and a veſſel whoſe full 
fails caught a yellow gleam from the weſt ; 
the ramparts and pointed roots of Nimeguen 
riſing over each other, juit tinted by the va- 
pour that aſcended from the bay below; the 
faint and fainter blue of two ridges of 
hills in Germany retiring in the diſtance, with 
the mellow green of nearer woods and mea- . 
dows, formed a combination of hues ſurpril- 
ingly gay and beautiful, But Nimeguen loſt 
much of its dignity on a nearer approach ; 
for many of the Towers, which the treachery 
of fancy had painted at diltance, changed into 
forms leſs pictureſque; and its ſituation, which 
a bold ſweep of the Waal had reprelented to 
be on a riſing peninſula crowning the flood, 
was found to be only on a ſteep beſide it. 
The ramparts, however, the high old tower of 
the citadel, the Belvidere, with the ſouthern 
gate of the town beneath, compoſed part of 
an intereſting picture on the oppoſite margin 
of the river. But there was very little time to ob- 
ſerve it: the driver ſaw the flying bridge, 
making its laſt voyage, for the night, towards 
our ſhore, and likely to return in about twenty 
minutes ; he, theretore, drove furioully along 
the high bank of the river, and, turning the 
angle of the two roads with a velocity, which 
would have done honour to a Brentford pot. 
tillion, entered that adjoining the firſt half of 
the bridge, and ſhewed the directors of the 
other half, that we were to be part of their 
cargo. 


This 
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This Wia which is partly laid over boats 
and partly over two barges, that float from the 
boats to the ſhore, is 10 divided, becauſe the 
{tream 1s occaſionally too rapid to permit an en- 
tire range of boats between the two banks. It is 
thus, for one half, a bridge of boats, and, for 
the other, a lying bridge; which laſt part is 
capable of containing ſeveral carriages, and joins 
to the other fo exaQly as not to occaſion the leaſt 
interruption. It is alſo railed for the ſafety of 
foot paſſengers, of whom there are commonly 
twenty, or thirty. The price for a carriage is 
ſomething about twenty-pence, which the toll- 
men carefully collect as ſoon as the demi-bridge 
has begun its voyage. 
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NIMEGUEN 


Has. towards the water, little other forti- 
fication than an ancient brick wall, and a gate. 
Though it is a garriſon town, and certainly no 
trifling object, we were not detained at the 
gate by troubleſome. ceremonies. The com- 


mander, affecting no unneceſfary carefulneſs, 


is ſatisfied with a copy of the report, which 


the innkeepers, in all the towns, fend to the 
Magiſtrates, of the names and conditions of 


their gueſts. A printed paper 1s uſually brought 
up, after ſupper, in which you are aſked to 
write your name, addition, reſidence, how long 
you intend to ſtay, and to whom you are 
known in the province. We did not ſhew a 
paſſport in Holland. | 


The town has an abrupt but ſhort eleva- 
tion from the river, which you aſcend by a 
narrow but clean ſtreet, opening into a ſpa- 
clous market-place. The great church and the 
guard-houſe are on one fide of this; from the 
other, a ſtreet runs to the eaſtern gate of the 
town, formed in the old wall, beyond which 


commence the modern and ſtrong fortifica- 


tions, that defend it, on the land fide. At 
the eaſtern extremity of the place, æ ſmall 
mall leads to the - houſe, in which the Prince 
of Orange reſided, during the troubles of 1786; 
and, beyond it, on a ſudden promontory to- 
wards the river, ſtands a proſpect houſe, called 

tlie 
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the Belvidere, which, from its eaſtern and 
ſouthern windows, commands a long view into 
Germany, and to the north looks over Guelder- 
land. From this place all the fortifications, which 
are very extenſive, are plainly ſcen, and a military 
perſon might eſtimate their ſtrength. There are 
{everal forts and outwoks, and, though the ditch 
is palliſadoed inſtead of filled, the place muſt be 
capable of a conſiderable defence, unleſs the be- 
ſieging army ſhould be maſters of the river and the 
oppoſite bank. There was formerly a, fortrels 
upon this bank, which was often won and loſt, 
during the ſieges of Nimeguen, but no remains 
of 1 it are viſible now. 


The town is claſſic ground to thoſe, who vene- 


rate the efforts, by which the provinces were reſ- 


cued from the dominion of the Spaniards. It 
was firſt attempted by SE NGIUSs, a Commander in 
the Earl of LEICESTER'Ss army, who propoſed to 
enter it, at night, from the river, through a 
houſe, which was to be opened to him; but his 
troops by miſtake entered another, where a large 
company was collected, on occaſion of a wedding, 
and, being thus diſcovered to the garriſon, great 
numbers of thoſe, already landed upon the beach, 

were put to the {word, or drowned in the confu- 
ſion of the retreat. An attempt by Prince Mau— 


rice to ſurpriſe it was defeated by the failure of a 


petard, applied to one of the gates; but it was 
ſoon after taken by a regular ſiege, carried on 
chiefly from the other ſide of the river. This and 
the neighbouring fortreſs of Grave were among 
the places, firſt taken by Louis the Fourteenth, 
during his invaſion, having been left without ſuf- 


seien garriſons. 
The 
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The citadel, a remnant of the antient fortifica- 
tions, is near the eaſtern gate, which appears to 


be thought ſtronger. than the others, for, on this 
4! 8 allo 1s the arſenal. 


| Nimeguen has been compared to Nottingham, 
which it reſembles more in ſituation than in ſtruc- 
ture, though many of the ſtreets are ſteep, and 
the windows of one range of houſes ſometimes 
overlook the chimnies of another ; the views allo, 
as from ſome parts of Nottingham, are over a 
green and extenſive level, riſing into diſtant hills; 
and here the compariſon ends. The houſes are 
built entirely in the Dutch faſhion, with many 
coloured, painted fronts, terminating in peaked 
roofs ; but ſome decline of neatneſs may be ob- 
ſerved by thoſe who arrive here from the province 
of Holland. The market-place, though gay and 
large, cannot be compared with that of Notting. 
ham, in extent, nor is the town more than half 
the ſize of the latter, though it is ſaid to contain 
nearly fifty thouſand inhabitants. From almoſt 
every part of it you have, however, a glimpſe of 
the ſurrounding landſcape, which is more exten- 
five than that ſeen from Nottingham, and is 
adorned by the ſweeps of a-river of much greate: 
dignity than the Trent. 


We left Nimeguen, in the afternoon, with a 
Voiturier, whoſe price, according to the ordonna- 
tie, was higher than if we had ſet out half an hour 
ſooner, upon the ſuppoſition that he could not 
return that night. The road lies through part 

f the fortifications, concerning which there can, 
of courſe, be no ſecrecy. It then enters an ex- 
tenſive plain, and runs almoſt parallel to a range 


of 
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of heights, at the extremity of which Nimeguen 
ſtands, and preſents an appearance of ſtill greater 


ſtrength and importance than when ſeen from the 
weſtward. 


After a few miles, this road leaves the territo- 
ries of the United Provinces, and enters the Pruſ- 
ſian duchy of Cleves, at a ſpot where a mill is in 
one country, and the miller's houſe in the other. 
An inſtance of difference between the conditions 
of the people in the two countries was obſervable 
even at this paſſage of their boundary. Our poſ- 
tillion bought, at the miller's, a loaf of black 
bread, ſuch as is not made in the Dutch pro- 
vinces, and carried it away for the food of his 
horſes, which were thus initiated into ſome of the 
bleſſings of the German peaſantry. After ano- 
ther quarter of a mile you have more proofs that 
you have entered the country of the King of 


Pruſſia. From almoſt every cluſter of huts bare- 


footed children run out to beg, and ten or a dozen 
ſtand at every gate, nearly throwing themſelves 
under the wheels to catch your money, which, 


every now and then, the bigger ſeize from the. 


leſs. | 


Yet the land is not ill-cultivated, The diſtinc- 
tion between the culture of land in free and arbi- 
trary countries, was, indeed, never very apparent 
to us, who ſhould have been ready enough to per- 
ceive it. The great landholders know what 
ſhould be done, and the peaſantry are directed to 
do it. 'The latter are, perhaps, ſupplied with 


ſock, and the grounds produce as much as elſe- 


where, 


% 
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where, though you may read, in the looks and 
manners of the people, that very little of its pro. 
ductions is for them. 


eee nearer to Cleves, we travelled on 
a ridge of heights, and were once more chear- 
ed with the © pomp of groves.” Between the 
branches were delightful catches of extenſive 
landſcapes, varied with hills clothed to their ſum- 
mits with. wood, where frequently the diſtant 
ſpires of a town peeped out moſt pictureſquely. 
The open vales between were chiefly ſpread with 
corn; and ſuch a proſpect of undulating ground, 
and of hills tufted with the grandeur of foreſts, 
was inexpreſſibly chearing to eyes fatigued by the 
long view of level countries. | 


At a few miles from Cleves the road enters the 
Park and a cloſe avenue of noble plane-trees, 
when theſe proſpects are, for a while, excluded. 
The firſt opening is where, on one hand, a ſecond 
avenue commences, and, on the other, a ſort of 
broad bay in the woods, which were planted by 
Prince Maurice, includes an handſome houſe, 
now converted into an inn, which, owing to the 
pleaſantneſs of the fituation, and its vicinity to a 
mineral ſpring, is much frequented in ſummer. 
A ſtatue of General Martin Schenck, of dark 
bronze, in complete armour, and with the bea- 
ver down, is raiſed upon a lofty Ionic column, 
in the centre of the avenue, before the houſe. 
Reſting upon a lance, the figure ſeems to look 
down upon the paſſenger, and to watch over the 
ſcene, with the ſternneſs of an ancient knight. It 
appears to be formed with remarkable ſkill, and 
has an air more ſtriking and grand than Kan be 
Pere deſcribed, | 

= The 
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Ibe orangerie of the palace is ſtill preſerved, 

together with a ſemicircular pavilion, in a receſs 

olf the woods, through which an avenue of two 
miles leads you to 3 


CLEVES. 


———— 


T'ms place, which, being the capital of a 
duchy, is entitled a City, conſiſts of ſome irregu- 
lar ſtreets, built upon the brow of a ſteep hill. 
It is walled, but cannot be mentioned as fortified, 
having no ſolid works. The houſes are chiefly 
built of ſtone, and there is a little of Dutch 


cleanlineſs; but the marks of decay are ſtrongly 


imprefſed upon them, and on the ancient walls. 
What little trade there is, exiſts in retailing goods 


ſent from Holland. The Dutch language and 


coins are in circulation here, almoſt as much as 
the German. 


The eſtabliſhed religion of the town is Proteſ- 
tant; dut here is an almoſt univerſal toleration, 
and the Catholics have ſeveral churches and mo- 
naſteries. Cleves has ſuffered a various fate in the 
ſport of ward uring many centuries, but has now 
little to diſtinguiſh it except the beauty of its 
proſpects, which extend into Guelderland and 
the province of Holland, over a country en- 
riched with woody hills and vallies of corn and 
paſturage. 


Being 
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Being convinced, in two or three hours, that 
there was nothing to require a longer ſtay, we ſet 
out for Tanten, a town in the ſame duchy, dif. 
tant about eighteen miles. For nearly the whole 
of this length the road lay through a broad ave- 
nue, which frequently entered a foreſt of oak, fir, 
elm, and majeſtic plane-trees, and emerged from it 
only to wind along its ſkirts. The views then 
opened over a country, diverſified” with gentle 
hills, and ornamented by numberlefs ſpires upon 
the heights, every ſmall town having ſeveral con- 
vents, © The caſtle of Eltenberg, on the ſummit 
of a wooded mountain, was viſible during the 
whole of this ftage and part of the next day's 
journey. Let the fewneſs, or the poverty, of 
the inhabitants appeared from our meeting 
only one chaiſe, and two or three ſmall carts, 
for eighteen miles of the only high-road in the 


country. | 


It was a fine evening in June, and the rich 
lights, thrown among the foreſt glades, with the 
ſolitary calmneſs of the ſcene, and the ſereneneſs 
of the air, filled with ſcents from the woods, were 
circumſtances which perſuaded to ſuch tranquil 
rapture as Collins muſt have felt when he had the 


kappineſs'to adreſs to Evening 


For when thy folding ſtar, ariſing, ſhews 

His paly circlet, at his warning lamp, 

The fragrant hours and elves 

Who ſlept in buds the day: | | 
And many a nymph, who wreaths her brows with ſedge, 
And ſheds the freſh'ning dew, and, lovelier ſtill, 

The penſive pleafures ſweet 

Prepare thy ſhadowy car. 


A ſmal} 
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A ſmall half-way village, a ſtately convent, 
with its gardens, called Marienbaum, founded 
in the 15th century by Maria, Ducheſs of Cleves, 
and a few mud cottages of the woodcutters, 
were the only buildings on the road: the foot 
paſſengers were two Pruſſian ſoldiers. It was 
moon-light, and we became impatient to reach 
Tanten, long before our driver could ſay, in a 
mixture of German and Dutch, that we were 
near it. At length from the woods, that had con- 
cealed the town, a few lights appeared over the 
walls, and diſſipated ſome gloomy fancies about 1 
night to be paſſed in a foreſt, | 
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Tus is a ſmall town, near the Rhine, with. 


out much appearance of proſperity, but neater 


than moſt of the others around it. Several nar- 


row ſtreets open into a wide and pleaſant market- 


place, in the centre of which an old but flouriſh. 


ing elm has its branches carefully extended by a 
circular railing, to form an arbour over benches, 
A cathedral, that proves the town to have been 
once more conſiderable, is on the north ſide of 
this place; a fine building, which, ſhewn by the 
moon of a ſummer midnight, when only the bell 
of the adjoining convent calling the monks to 
prayers, and the waving of the aged tree, were to 
be heard, preſented a ſcene before the windows of 
our inn, that fully recompenſed for its want of ac- 


commodation. 


There were alſo humbler reaſons towards con- 
tentment ; for the people of the houſe were ex- 
tremely deſirous to afford it; and the landlord 


was an orator in French, of which and his ad- 


dreſs he was pleaſantly vain. He received us 
with an air of humour, mingled with his com- 
plaiſance, and hoped, that, “as Mon/ieur was An- 
gloit, he ſhould ſurpriſe him with his vin extraor- 
dinaire, all the Rheniſh wine being adulterated 
by the Dutch, before they ſent it to England. 
His houſe could not be fine, becauſe he had lit- 
tle money; but he had an excellent cook, other- 
wiſe it could not be expected that the prebenda- 

ries 
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ries of the cathedral would dine at it, every day, 
and become, as they were, vraiment, Monfieur, 
gros comme vous me voyes {*? | 


There are in this ſmall town ſeveral monaſte- 

ries and one convent of noble canonefles, of 

which laſt the members are few and the revenues 

very great. The interior of the cathedral is. 
nearly as grand as the outſide; and mals is per- 
formed in it with more ſolemnity than in many, 

which have larger inſtitutions. 


We left Tanten, the next morning, in high 
ſpirits, expecting to reach Cologne, which was 
little more than fifty ples diſtant, before night, 
though the landlord” and the poſtmaſter hinted, 
that we ſhould go no further than Neuſs. This 
was our firſt uſe of the German poſt, the ſlow- 
neſs of which, though it has been fo often de- 
icribed, we had not eſtimated. 'The day was in- 
tenſely hot, and the road, unſheltered by trees, 
lay over deep ſands, that reflected the rays. The 
refreſhing foreſts of yeſterday we now ſeverely re- 
gretted, and watched impatiently to catch a freer 
air from the ſummit of every hill on the way. 
The poſtillion would permit his horſes to do little 
more than walk, and every ſtep threw up heaps of 
duſt into the chaiſe. It had been ſo often ſaid 
by travellers, that money has as little effect in 
ſuch caſes as intreaties, or threats, that we ſup- 
poſed this ſtowneſs irremediable, which was really 
intended only to produce an offer of what we 
would willingly have given, | | 
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RHEINBERG. 


— 


I N fomething more than three hours, we reach- 
ed Rheinberg, diſtant about nine miles; a place 
often mentioned in the military hiſtory of the ſix- 
teenth and ſeventeenth centuries, and which we 
had ſuppoſed would at leaſt gratify us by the ſhew 
of magnificent ruins, together with ſome remains 
of its former importance. It is a wretched place 
of one dirty ſtreet, and three or four hundred 
mean houſes, ſurrounded by a decayed wall that 
never was grand, and halt filled: by inhabitants 
whoſe indolence, while it is probably more to be 
pitied than blamed, accounts for the ſullenneſs 
and wretchedneſs of their appearance. Not one 
ſymptom of labour, or comfort, was to be per- 


ceived in the whole town. The men ſeemed, 


for the moſt part, to be ſtanding at their doors, 
in unbuckled ſhoes and woollen caps. What few 


women we ſaw were brown, without the appear- 


ance of health, which their leanneſs and dirtinels 
prevented. Some ſmall ſhops of huckſters' wares 
were the only ſigns of trade. 


The inn, that ſeemed to be the beſt, was ſuch 
as might be expected in a remote village, in a 
croſs road in England. The landlord was ſtand- 
ing before the door in his cap, and remained 
there ſome time after we had found the way into 
a ſitting room, and from thence, for want of at- 
tendance, into a kitchen; where two women, 


without ſtockings, were watching over ſome lor: 
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of cookery in earthen jugs. We were ſupplied, 
at length, with bread, butter and ſour wine, and 


did not ſuffer ourſelves to conſider this as any ſpe- 


cimen of German towns, becauſe Rheinberg was 
not a ſtation of the poſt ; a deluſion, the ſpirit of 


which continued through ſeveral weeks, for we 


were always finding reaſons to believe, that the 
wretchedneſs of preſent places and perſons was 
produced by fome circumſtances, which would 
not operate in other diſtricts. . 


This is the condition of a town, which, in the 
ſixteenth and ſeventeenth centuries, was thought 
important enough to be five times attacked by 
large armies. FarNese, the Spaniſh commander, 
was diverted from his attempt upon it, by the ne- 
ceſſity of relieving Zutphen, then beſieged by the 


Farl of Leiceſter: in 1589, the Marquis of Va- 


rambon inveſted it, for the Spaniards, by order 
of the Prince of Parma; but it was relieved by 
our Colonel Vere, who, after a long battle, com- 
pletely defeated the Spaniſh army. In 1599, when 
it was attacked by Mendoza, a magazine caught 
fire. The governor, his family, and a part of the 
garriſon were buried in the ruins of a tower, and 


the exploſion ſunk ſeveral veſſels in the Rhine; 


after which, the remainder of the garriſon ſurren- 
dered the place. The Prince of Orange retook it 
in 1633. Four years afterwards, the Spaniards 
attempted to ſurpriſe it in the night ; but the De- 
puty Governor and others, who perceived that-the 
garriſon could not be immediately collected, paſ- 
{ed the walls, and, pretending to be deſerters, 
mingled with the enemy, whom they perſuaded to 
delay the attack for a few minutes. The troops 
within were in the mean time prepared for their 
defence, and ſucceeded in it; but the Governor, 
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with two officers and fifteen ſoldiers who had ac- 
companied him, being diſcovered, were killed. 
All theſe conteſts were for a place not belonging to 
either party, being in the electorate of Cologne, 
but which was valuable to both, for its neigh- 
bourhood to their frontiers. | 


Beyond Rheinberg, our proſpects were exten- 
five, but not ſo woody, or fo rich as thoſe of the 
day before, and few villages enlivened the land- 
ſcape. Open corn lands, intermixed with fields 
af turnips, ſpread to a conſiderable diſtance, on 
both ſides; on the eaſt, the high ridges of the 
Weſtphalian mountains ſhut up the ſcene. The 
Rhine, which frequently ſwept near the road, 
ſhewed a broad furface, though ſhrunk within its 
ſandy ſhores by the dryneſs of the ſeaſon. Not a 
ſingle veſſel animated its current, which was here 
tame and ſmooth, though often interrupted by 
ſands, that roſe above its level. 
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HOOGSTRASS. . 


Tur next town was Hoogſtraſs, a poſt ſta- 
tion, fifteen miles from Xanten, of which we 
ſaw little more than the inn, the other part 
of this ſmall place being out of the road. A 
large houſe, which might have been eaſily made 
convenient, and was really not without plenty, 
confirmed our notion, that, at the poſt ſtages, 
there would always be ſome accommodation. 
We dined here, and were well attended. The 
landlord, a young man who had ſerved in the 
army of the country, and appeared by his dreſs 
to have gained ſome promotion, was very in- 
duſtrious in the houſe, during this interval of 
his other employments. 


The next ſtage was of eighteen miles, which 
make a German poſt and an half; and, during 
this ſpace, we paffed by only one town, Ordin- 
gen, or Urdinyen, the - greateſt part of which 
ipread between the road and the Rhine, 


Towards evening, the country became more 
woody, and the flender ſpires of convents fre- 
quently appeared, ſheltered in their groves and 
ſurrounded by corn lands of their own domain. 


One of theſe, nearer to the road, was a noble 


manſion, and, with its courts, offices and gar- 
dens, ſpread over a conſiderabie ſpace. A ſum- 
| mer-houſe, 
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mer-houfe, built over the garden wall, had no 
windows towards the road, but there were ſeveral 
ſmall apertures, which looked upon it and be- 


yond to a large tract of incloſed wood, the pro- 
perty of the convent. 


. 


NE U 88. 


SoON after ſun-ſet, we came to Neuſs, 


which, as it is a poſt town, and was men- 


tioned as far off as Xanten, we had been ſure 


would afford a comfortable lodging, whether 
there were any veſtiges, or not, of its ancient 


and modern hiſtory. The view of it, at ſome 


little diſtance, did not altogether contradict this 
notion, for it ſtands upon a gentle aſcent, and 
the ſpires of ſeveral convents might juſtly give 
ideas of a confiderable town to thoſe, who had 


not learned how ſlightly ſuch ſymptoms are to be 


attended to in Germany. 


On each ſide of the gate, cannon balls of 


various ſizes remain in the walls. Within, you 


enter immediately into a cloſe ſtreet of high, but 


dirty ſtone houſes, from which you expect to 


eſcape preſently, ſuppoſing it to be only ſome 
wretched quarter, appropriated to diſeaſe and 
misfortune. You fee no paſſengers, but, at 
the door of every houſe, an haggard group 
of men and women ſtare upon you with looks 
of hungry rage, rather than curioſity, and their 
| FE gaunt 
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gaunt figures excite, at firſt, more fear than 
pity. Continuing to look for the better quar- 
ter, and to paſs between houſes, that ſeem to 
have been left after a fiege and never entered 
ſince, the other gate of the town at length ap- 


' pears, which you would rather paſs at midnight 


than ſtop at any place yet perceived. Within a 
ſmall diſtance of the gate, there is, however, 
a houſe with a wider front, and windows of un- 
ſhattered glaſs and walls not quite as black as the 
others, which is known to be the inn only be- 


cauſe the driver ſtops there, for, according to 


the etiquette of ſullenneſs in Germany, the peo- 


ple of the houſe make no Fw of receiving 


you. eu 00 _ 


If it PL not already appeared, that * Was 
no other inn, you might learn it from the man- 
ners of the two hoſteſſes and their ſervants. 


Some ſort of accommodation is, however, to be 


had; and thoſe, who have been longer from the 
civilities and aſſiduities of ſimilar places in Eng- 
land, may, by more ſubmiſſion and more pa- 


tience, obtain it ſooner than we did. By theſe 


means they may reduce all their difficulties into 
one, that of determining whether the windows 


ſhall be open or ſhut ; whether they will endure 


the cloſeneſs of the rooms, or will admit air, 


loaded with the feculence of putrid kennels, that 
ſtagnate along the whole town. | 


This is the Novehum of Tacitus, the en- 
trance of the thirteenth legion into which he re- 
lates, at a time when the Rhine, incognita illi cle 


ficcitate, became vis navium patiens, and which 


VocuLa was ſoon after compelled to ſurrender 
by the treachery of other leaders and the corrup- 
tion of his army, whom he addreſſed, juſt before 

bis 
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his murder, in the fine ſpeech, beginning, Nun- 
quam apud vos verba feci, aut pro vobis ſolicitior, 
aut pro me ſecurior; a paſlage ſo near to the 
cuncliſque timentem, ſecurumque ſui, by which Lu- 
can deſcribes Caro, that it muſt be ſuppoſed to 
have been inſpired by it. 


This place ſtood a ſiege, for twelve months, 
againſt 60,000 men, commanded by CHARLES 
the Bol D, Duke of Burgundy, and ſucceeded 
in its reſiſtance. But, in 1586, when it held 
out for GEBHERT DER TRUSCHEs,. an elector of 
Cologne, expelled by his Chapter, for having 
married, it was the ſcene of a dreadful calamity. 
FaRNESE, the Spaniſh General, who had juſt 
taken Venlo, marched againſt it with an army, 
enraged at having loſt the plunder of that place 
by a capitulation. When the inhabitants of 
Neuſs were upon the point of ſurrendering it, 
upon ſimilar terms, the army, reſolving not to 
loſe another prey of blood and gold, ruſhed to 
the aflault, ſet fire to the place, and murdered 
all the inhabitants, except a few women and 
children, who took refuge in two churches, which 
alone were ſaved from the flames. 


When the firſt ſhock of the ſurpriſe, indigna- 
tion and pity, excited by the mention of ſuch 
events, is overcome, we are, of courſe, anxious 
to aſcertain whether the perpetrators of them were 
previouſly diſtinguiſhed by a voluntary entrance 
into ſituations, that could be ſuppoled to mark 
their characters. This was the. army of Philip 
the Second, The ſoldiers were probably, for the 
molt part, forced into the ſervice. The aſſicers, 
ot whom only two are related to have. oppoled 
the maſſacre, could not have been fo. | 
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What was then the previous diſtinction of the 
officers of Philip the Second? But it is not pro- 


per to enter into a diſcuſſion here of the nature of 


their employment. 


Neuſs was rebuilt, on the ſame ſpot ; the fitua- 
tion being convenient for an intercourſe with 
the eaſtern ſhore of the Rhine, eſpecially with 
Duſſeldorff, to which it is nearly oppoſite. The 
ancient walls were partly reſtored by the French, 
in 1602. One of the churches, ſpared by the 
Spaniards, was founded by a daughter of CHAR- 
LEMAGNE, in the ninth century, and is now at- 
tached to the Chapter of Noble Ladies of St. Qui- 
rin; beſides which there are a Chapter of Canons, 
and five or fix convents in the place. 


—ͤ— — ——— ͤ V 


COLOGNE. 


r 


* 


F ROM Neuſs hither we paſſed through a deep, 


ſandy road, that ſometimes wound near the 
Rhine, the ſhores of which were yet low and the 


water tame and ſhallow. There were no veſſels 


upon it, to give one ideas either of the commerce, 


or the population of its banks. 


The country, for the greater part of twenty 
miles, was a flat of corn lands; but, within a 
ſhort diſtance of Cologne, a gentle riſe affords a 
view of the whole city, whoſe numerous towers 
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and ſteeples had before appeared, and of the ex- 
tenſive plains, that ſpread round it. In the 
ſouthern perſpective of theſe, at the diſtance of 
about eight leagues, riſe the fantaſtic forms of 
what are called the Seven Mountains; weſtward, 
are the cultivated hills, that extend towards Fan- 
ders; and, eaſtward, over the Rhine, the diſtant 
mountains, that run through ſeveral countries of 
interior Germany. Over the wild and gigantic 
features of the Seven Mountains dark thunder 
miſts ſoon ſpread an awful obſcurity, and height- 
ened the expectation, which this glimpſe of them 
had awakened, concerning the ſcenery we were 
approaching. 


The appearance of Cologne, at the diſtance of 
one, or two miles, is not inferior to the concep- 
tion, which a traveller may have already formed 
of one of the capitals of Germany, ſhould his 
mind have obeyed that almoſt univerſal illuſion 
of fancy, which drefles up the images of places 
unſeen, as ſoon as much expeCtation, or attention 
is directed towards them. The air above is 
crowded with the towers and ſpires of churches 
and convents, among which the cathedral, with 
its huge, unfiniſhed maſs, has a ſtriking appear- 
ance. The walls are alſo high enough to be ob- 
ferved, and their whole incloſure ſeems, at a diſ- 
tance, to be thickly filled with buildings. 


We ſhould have known ourſelves to be in the 
neighbourhood of ſome place larger than uſual, 
from the fight of two, or three carriages, at once, 
on the road; nearly the firſt we had ſeen in Ger- 
many. There is beſides ſome ſhew of labour in 


the adjoining V illages; but the fallow countenan- 
ces 
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ces and miſerable air of the people prove, that it 
is not a labour beneficial to them. The houſes 
are only the deſolated homes of theſe villagers ; 
for there is not one that can be ſuppoſed to belong 
to any proſperous inhabitant of the city, or to at- 
ford the coveted ſtillneſs, in which the active find 
an occaſional reward, and the idle a perpetugly mi- 
ſery. 


A bridge over a dry foſſe leads to the northern 
gate, on each fide of which a ſmall modern battery 
defends the ancient walls. The city is not forti- 
fied, according to any preſent ſenſe of the term, 
but is ſurrounded by theſe walls and by a ditch, of 
which the latter, near the northern gate, ſerves as 
a ſort of kitchen garden to the inhabtants. 


Before paſſing the inner gate, a ſoldier demand- 
ed our names, and we ſhewed our paſſport, for 
the firſt time; but, as the inquiſitor did not un- 


derſtand French, in which language paſſports 


from England are written, it was handed to his 
comrades, who formed a circle about our chaiſe, 
and began, with leaden looks, to ſpell over the 


paper. Some talked, in the mean time, of exa- 


mining the baggage; and the money, which we 
gave to prevent this, being in various pieces and 


in Pruſſian coin, which is not perfectly under- 


ſtood here, the whole party turned from the paſſ- 
port, counting and eſtimating the money in the 
hand of their collector, as openly as if it had been 
a legal tribute. When this was done and they 
had heard, with ſurpriſe, that we had not deter- 


mined where to lodge, being inclined to take the 


pleaſanteſt inn, we wrote our names in the corpo- 
ral's dirty book, and were allowed to drive, un- 
der a dark tower, into the city. 
| Inflantly, 
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Inftantly, the narrow ftreet, 3 houſes, 
ſtagnant kennels and wretchedly booking people 
reminded us of the horrors of Neuſs. The lower 
windows of theſe priſon-like houſes are fo ſtrongly 

barricadoed, that we had ſuppoſed the firſt two, 
or three, to be really parts of a gaol; but it foon 
appeared, that this profuſion of heavy iron work 
was intended to exclude, not to confine, robbers. 
A ſucceſſion of narrow ſtreets, in which the 
largeſt houfes were not leſs diſguſting than the 
others for the filthineſs of their windows, door- 
ways and maſſy walls, continued through half the 
city. In one of theſe ſtreets, or lanes, the poſtil- 
lion ſtopped at the door of an inn, which he faid 
was the beit ; but the ſuffocating air of the ſtreet 
rendered it unneceſſary to enquire, whether, con- 
trary to appearances, there could be any accom- 
modation within, and, as we had read of many 
ſquares, or market- places, he was deſired to ſtop 
at an inn, fitnated in one of theſe. Thus we 
came to the Hotel de Prague, a large ſtraggling 
building, ſaid to be not worſe than the others, 
for wanting half its furniture, and probably ſupe- 
rior to them, by having a landlord of better than 
German civility. 


Having counted from our windows the ſpires 
of ten, or twelve churches, or convents, we were 
at leiſure to walk farther into the city, and to look 
— the ſpacious ſquares, neat ſtreets, noble pub- 

lic buildings and handſome houſes, which there 

could be no doubt muſt be found in an Imperial 
and Electoral city, feated on the Rhine, at a point 
where the chief roads from Holland and Flanders 
join thoſe of Germany, treated by all writers as a 
conſiderable place, and evidently by its ſituation 
capable 
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capable of becoming a fort of emporium for the 
three countries. The ſpot, into which our inn 
opened, through a parallelogram of confiderable 
extent, bordered by lime trees, we paſſed quick- 
ly through, perceiving, that the houſes on all 
its ſides were mean buildings, and therefore ſuch 
as could not deferve the attention in the Impe- 
rial and Electoral city of Cologne. There are 
{ſtreets from each angle of this place, and we pur- 
ſued them all in their turn, narrow, winding 
and dirty as they are, peſtilent with kennels, 
gloomy from the height and blackneſs of the 
houſes, unadorned by any public buildings, ex- 
cept the churches, that were grand, or by one 
private dwelling, that appeared to be clean, with 
little ſhew of traffic and leſs of paſſengers, either 
buſy, or gay, till we ſaw them ending in other 
ſtreets {till worſe, or concluded by the gates of 
the city. One of them, indeed, led through a 
market-place, in which the air is free from the 
feculence of the ſtreets, but which is inferior to 
the other opening in ſpace, and not better ſur- 
rounded by buildings. 


© Theſe diminutive obſervations ſeem to take 
away ſomething from the dignity of writing, and 
therefore are never communicated, but with heſt- 
tation, and a little fear of abaſement and con- 
tempt *.” And it is not only becauſe they take 
away ſomething from the dignity of writing, that 
ſuch obſervations are with-held. To be thought 
capable of commanding more pleaſures and pre- 


venting more inconveniences than others is a too 


general paſſport to reſpect; and, in the ordinary 
affaire of life, for one, that will ſhew ſomewhat 


* Dr. Samuel Johnſon: 
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leſs proſperity than he has, in order to try who 
will really reſpect him, thouſands exert themſelves 
to aſſume an appearance of more, which they 
might know can procure only the mockery of 
eſteem for themſelves, and the reality of it for 
their ſuppoſed conditions. Authors are not always 
free from a willingnels to receive the fallacious 
ſort of reſpect, that attaches to accidental circum- 
ſtances, for the real fort, of which it would be 
more reaſonable to be proud. A man, relating 
part of the hiſtory of his life, which is always ne- 
ceſſarily done by a writer of travels, does not 
chooſe to ſhew that his courie could lie through 
any ſcenes deficient of delights; or that, if it did, 
he was not enough elevated by his triends, impor- 
tance, fortune, fame, or buſineſs, to be incapable 
of obſerving them minutely. The curioſities of 
cabinets and of courts are, therefore, exactly de- 
ſcribed, and as much of every occurrence as does 
not ſhew the relater moving in any of the plainer 
walks of life; but the difference between the ſtock 
of phyſical comforts in different countries, the 
character of conditions, if the phraſe may be uſed, 
ſuch as it appears in the ordinary circumſtances of 
refidence, dreſs, food, cleanlineſs, opportunities 
of relaxation; in ſhort, the information, which 
all may gain, 1s ſometimes left to be gained by 
all, not from the book, but from travel. A wri- 
ter, iſſuing into the world, makes up what he 
miſtakes for his beſt appearance, and is continu- 
ally telling his happineſs, or ſhewing his good- 
humour, as people in a promenade always ſmile, 
and always look round to obſerve whether they 
are ſeen ſmiling. The politeſt ſalutation of the 
_ Chineſe, when they meet, is, Sir, proſperity 
is painted on your countenance z” or, © your 
whole air announces your felicity ;” and the wri- 
| ters 
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ters of travels, eſpecially fince the cenſure thrown. 
upon SMOLLET, ſeem to provide, that their proſ- 
perity ſhall be painted on their volumes, and 
all their obſervations announce their felicity. 


Cologne, though it bears the name of the 
Electorate, by which it is ſurrounded, is an im- 
perial city; and the Elector, as to temporal 
affairs, has very little juriſdiction within it. The 
government has an affectation of being formed 
upon the model of Republican Rome; a form 


certainly not worthy of imitation, but which is as 


much diſgraced by this burleſque of it, as ancient 
{tatues are by the gilding and the wigs, with which 
they are faid to be ſometimes arrayed by modern 


hands. There is a ſenate of forty-nine perſons, 


who, being returned at different times of the 
year, are partly nominated by the remaining 
members, and partly choſen by twenty-two tribes 
of burgeſſes, or rather by ſo many companies of 
traders. Of fix burgomaſters, two are in office 
every third year, and, when theſe appear in pub- 
lic, they are preceded by LicToss, bearing fa/ces, 
ſurmounted by their own arms! Each of the 
tribes, or companies, has a Preſident, and the 
twenty-two Preſidents form a Council, which is 
authoriſed to enquire into the conduct of the Se- 
nate: but the humbleneſs of the burgeſſes in 
their individual condition has virtually aboliſhed 
all this ſcheme of a political conſtitution, With- 
out ſome of the intelligence and perſonal inde- 


pendence, which are but little conſiſtent with the. 
general poverty and indolence of German traders, 


nothing but the forms of any conſtitution can be 
preſerved, long after the virtual deſtruction of it 
has been meditated by thoſe in a better con- 
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dition. The greater part of theſe companies 
of traders having, in fact, no trade which can 
place them much above the rank of menial 
ſervants to their rich cuſtomers, the deſign, 
that their Council ſhall check the Senate, and 
the Senate direct the Burgomaſters, has now, 
of courſe, little effect. And this, or a ſtill 
humbler condition, is that of ſeveral cities in 
Germany, called free and independent, in which 
the neighbouring ſovereigns have ſcarcely leſs 
authority, though with ſomething more of cir- 
chmſtance, than in their own dominions. 


The on of Cologne permits, indeed, 
ſome dire& interference of the EleQor; for the 
Tribunal of Appeal, which is the ſupreme court 
of law, is nominated by him : he has otherwiſe 
no direct power within the city; and being for- 
bidden to reſide there more than three days ſuc- 
ceſſively, he does not even retain a palace, but is 
contented with a ſuite of apartments, reſerved for 
his uſe at an inn. That this excluſion is no 
puniſhment, thoſe, who have ever paſſed two days 
at Cologne, will admit; and 1t can tend very 


little to leſſen his influence, for the greateſt 


part of his perſona] expenditure mult reach the 
merchants of the place; and the officers of ſe- 
veral of his territorial juriſdictions make part 
of the inhabitants. His reſidences, with which 
he is remarkably well provided, are at Bonn; 
at Bruhl, a palace between Cologne and that 
place; at Poppelſdorff, which is beyond it; at 
Herzogs Freud, an hunting ſeat; and in Munl- 

ter, of which he is the Biſhop. 
The duties of . cuſtoms and exciſe are im— 
poſed by the magiſtrates of the city, and theſe 
enable 
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enable them to pay their contributions to the 
Germanic fund; for, though ſach cities are for- 
mally independent of the neighbouring princes 
and nobility, they are not fo of the general 
laws or expences of the empire, in the Diet of 
which they have ſome ſmall ſhare, forty-nine 
cities being allowed to fend two repreſentatives, 
and thus to have two votes out of an hun- 
dred and thirty-ſix. Theſe duties, of both 
ſorts, are very high at Cologne; and the firſt 
form a confiderable part of the interruptions, 
which all the States upon the Rhine give to 
the commerce of that river. Here alſo com- 
modities, intended to be carried beyond the 
city by water, muſt be re-ſhipped ; for, in or- 
der to provide cargoes for the boatmen of the 
place, veſſels from the lower parts of the Rhine 
are not allowed to aſcend beyond Cologne, and 
thoſe from the higher parts cannot deſcend it 
farther. They may, indeed, reload with other 
cargoes for their return; and, as they con- 
ſtantly do ſo, the Cologne boatmen are not 
much benefited by the regulation; but the 
transfer of the goods employs ſome hands, 
ſubjects them better to the inſpection of the 
cuſtomhouſe officers, and makes it neceſſar 
for the merchants of places, on both ſides, 
trading which each other, to have intermediate 
correſpondents here. Yet, notwithſtanding all 
this aggreſſion upon the freedom of trade, 
Cologne is lels confiderable as a port, than 
ſome Dutch towns, never mentioned in a book, 
and is inferior, perhaps, to half the minor ſea- 
ports in England. We could not find more than 
thirty veſſels of burthen againſt the quay, all 
mean and ill-built, except the Dutch, which are 
very large, and, being conſtructed purpoſely for 

2 - a tedious 
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dition. The greater part of theſe companies 
of traders having, in fact, no trade which can 
place them much above the rank of menial 
ſervants to their rich cuſtomers, the deſign, 
that their Council ſhall check the Senate, and 
the Senate direct the Burgomaſters, has now, 
of courſe, little effect. And this, or a ſtil 
humbler condition, is that of ſeveral cities in 
Germany, called free and independent, in which 
the neighbouring ſovereigns have ſcarcely leſs 
authority, though with ſomething more of cir- 
cumſtance, than in their own dominions. 


The conſtitution of Cologne permits, indeed, 


ſome direct interference of the EleQor; for the 


Tribunal of Appeal, which 1s the ſupreme court 
of law, is nominated by him : he has otherwiſe 
no direct power within the city; and being for- 
bidden to reſide there more than three days ſuc- 
ceſſively, he does not even retain a palace, but is 
contented with a ſuite of apartments, reſerved for 
his uſe at an inn. That this excluſion is no 
puniſhment, thoſe, who have ever paſled two days 
at Cologne, will admit; and it can tend very 
little to leſſen his influence, for the greateſt 
part of his perſonal expenditure muſt reach the 
merchants of the place; and the officers of ſe- 


veral of his territorial juriſdictions make part 


of the inhabitants. His reſidences, with which 
he is remarkably well provided, are at Bonn; 
at Bruhl, a palace between Cologne and that 
place; at Poppelſdorff, which is beyond it; at 
Herzogs Freud, an hunting feat; and in Munl- 
ter, of which he is the Biſhop. | 
The duties of cuſtoms and exciſe are im- 
poſed by the magiitrates of the city, and theſe 
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enable them to pay their contributions to the 
Germanic fund; for, though ſach cities are for- 
mally independent of the neighbouring princes 
and nobility, they are not fo of the general 
laws or expences of the empire, in the Diet of 
which they have ſome ſmall ſhare, forty-nine 
cities being allowed to ſend two repreſentatives, 
and thus to have two votes out of an hun- 
dred and thirty-ſix. Theſe duties, of both 
ſorts, are very high at Cologne; and the” firſt 
form a confiderable part of the interruptions, 
which all the States upon che Rhine give to 
the commerce of that river. Here alſo com- 
modities, intended to be carried beyond the 
city by water, muſt be re- ſhipped; for, in or- 
der to provide cargoes for the boatmen of the 
place, veſſels from the lower parts of the Rhine 
are not allowed to aſcend beyond Cologne, and 
thoſe you the higher parts cannot deſcend it 
farther. They may, indeed, reload with other 
cargoes for their return; and, as they con- 
ſtantly do ſo, the Cologne boatmen are not 
much benefited by the regulation; but the 
transfer of the goods employs ſome hands, 
ſubje&s them better to the inſpection of the 
cuſtomhouſe officers, and makes it neceflar 
for the merchants of places, on both fides, 
trading which each other, to have intermediate 
correſpondents here. Yet, notwithſtanding all 
this aggreſſion upon the freedom of trade, 
Cologne is leſs conſiderable as a port, than 
fome Dutch towns, never mentioned in a book, 
and is inferior, perhaps, to half the minor ſea— 
ports in England. We could not find more than 
thirty veſſels of burthen againſt the quay, all 
mean and il]-built, except the Dutch, which are 
very large, and, being conſtructed purpoſely for 
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a tedious navigation, contain apartments upon the 
deck for the family of the ſkipper, well furniſhed, 
and ſo commodious as to have four or five ſaſhed 
windows on each ſide, generally gay. with flower- 
pots. Little flower-gardens, too, ſometimes form- 
ed upon the roof of the cabin, increaſe the do- 
meſtic comforts of the ſkipper ; and the neatneſs 
of his veſſel can, perhaps, be equalled only by 
that of a Dutch houſe. In a time of perfect 
peace, there is no doubt more traffic ; but, from 
what we ſaw of the general means and occaſions 
of commerce in Germany, we cannot ſuppoſe it 
to be much reduced by war. Wealthy and com- 
mercial countries may be injured immenſely by 
making war either for Germany or againſt it; 
by too much friendſhip or too much enmity ; but 
Germany itſelf cannot be proportionately injured 
with them, except when it is the ſcene of actual 
violence. Engliſhmen, who feel, as they always 
muſt, the love of their own country much in- 
creaſed by the view of others, ſhould be induced, 
at every ſtep, to wiſh, that there may be as little 
gp intercourſe as poſhble, either of friend- 
ip or enmity, between the bleſſings of their 
Iſland and the wretchedneſs of the Continent. 


Our inn had formerly been a convent, and was 
in a part of the town where ſuch ſocieties are 
more numerous than elſewhere. At five o'clock. 

on the Sunday after our arrival, the bells of 
churches and convents began to ſound on all ſides, 
and there was ſcarcely any entire intermiſſion of 
them till evening. The places of public amuſe- 
ment, chiefly a ſort of tea-gardens, were then 
jet open, and, in many ſtreets, the ſound. of 
muſic and dancing was heard almoſt as plainly 
as that of the bells had been before; a diſguſt- 


ing 
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ing exceſs of licentiouſneſs, which appeared in 
other inſtances, for we heard, at the ſame time, 
the voices of a choir” on one ſide of the ſtreet, 


and the noiſe of a billiard table on the other. | 


Near the inn, this contraſt was more obſervable. 
While the ſtrains of revelry aroſe from an ad- 
joining garden, into which our windows opened, 
a pauſe in the muſic allowed us to catch ſome 
notes of the veſper ſervice, performing in a 
convent of the order of Clarifſe, only three or 
four doors beyond. Of the ſevere rules of this 
ſociety we had been told in the morning. The 
members take a yow, not only to renounce the 


world, but their deareft friends, and are never 


after permitted to ſee even their fathers or mothers, 
though they may ſometimes” converſe with the lat- 
ter from behind a curtain. And, leſt ſome 
lingering remains of filial affection ſhould tempt 
an unhappy nun to lift the veil of ſeparation be- 
tween herſelf and her mother, ſhe is not allowed 
to ſpeak even with her, but in the preſence of 
the abbeſs. Accounts of ſuch horrible perver- 
ſions of human reaſon make the blood thrill and 
the teeth chatter. Their fathers they can never 
ſpeak to, for no man is ſuffered to be in any part 
of the convent uſed by the ſiſterhood, nor, in- 
deed, is admitted beyond the gate, except when 
there is a neceſſity for repairs, when all the vota- 
ries of the order are previouſly ſecluded. It is 
not eaſily that a cautious mind becomes convinced 
of the exiſtence of ſuch ſevere orders; when it 
does, aſtoniſhment at the artificial miſeries, which 
the ingenuity of human beings forms for them- 
ſelves by ſecluſion, is as boundleſs as at the other 
miſertts, with which the moſt trivial vanity and 
envy ſo frequently pollute the intercourſes of ſorial 
lite. The poor nuns, thus nearly entombed dur- 
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ing. their lives, are, after death, tied upon a board, 
in the clothes they die in, and, with only their 
veils thrown over the face, are buried! in the gar- 
den of the convent. 


During this day, Trinity Sunday, ER 
were paſling on all ſides, molt of them attended 
by ſome fort of martial muſic. Many of the pa- 
riſhes, of which there are nineteen, paraded with 
their officers ; and the burgeſſes, who are diſtri- 
buted into eight corps, under a ſuppoſition that 
they could and would defend the city, if it was 
attacked, preſented their captains at the churches. 
The hoſt accompanied all thele proceſſions. A 
party of the city guards followed, and forty or 
fifty perſons out of uniform, the Tepreſentatives 
probably of the burgeſſes, who are about fix thou- 
land, ſucceeded. Beſides the guards, there was 
only one man in uniform, who, in the burleſque 
dreſs of a drum-major, entertained the populace by 
a kind of extravagant marching dance, in the mid- 
dle of the proceſſion. Our companion would not 
tell us that this was the captain. 


The cathedral, though ungnyhed, is conſpicu- 
ous, amongſt a great "number of churches, for 
the dignity of ſome detached features, that ſhew 
part of the vaſt deſign formed for the whole. It 
was begun, in 1248, by the Elector Conrad, who 
is related, in an hexameter inſcription over a gate, 
to have laid the firit ſtone himſelf. In 1320, the 
choir was finiſhed, and the workmen continued 
to be employed upon the other parts in 1499, 
when of two towers, deſtined to be 580 feet above 
the roof, one had riſen 21 feet, and the other 150 
feet, according to the meaſurement mentioned in 
a printed deſcription. We did not learn at what 

| | period 
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period the deſign of completing the edifice was 
abandoned; but the original founder lived to ſee 
all the treafures expended, which he had colleQed 
for the purpoſe. In its preſent ſtate, the inequa- 
lity of its vaſt towers renders it a ſtriking object at 
a conſiderable diſtance; and, from the large un- 
filled area around it, the magnificence of its Go- 
thic architecture, eſpecially of fome parts, which 
have not been joined to the reſt, and appear to be 
the ruined remains, rather than the commence- 
ment of a, work, is viewed with n delight. 


In the interior of the cathedral, a fine choir 
leads to an altar of black marble, raiſed above 
ſeveral ſteps, which, being tree from the incon- 


gruous ornaments uſual in Romiſh churches, is 


left to impreſs the mind by its majeſtic plainneſs. 
The tall painted windows above, of which there 
are ſix, are ſuperior in richneſs of colouring and 
deſign to any we ever ſaw; beyond even thoſe in 
the Chapter-houſe at York, and moſt reſembling 


the very fine ones in the cathedral of Canterbury. 


The nave is deformed by a low wooden roof, 
which appears to have been intended only as a 
temporary covering, and ſhould certainly be ſuc- 
ceeded þy one of equal dignity to the vaſt co- 
lumns placed for its ſupport, whether the other 
parts of the original deſign can ever be completed 
Or not. 


By ſome accident we did not ſee the tomb of 
the three kings of Jeruſalem, whole bodies are af- 
tirmed to have been brought here from Milan in 
1162, when the latter city was deſtroyed by the 
Emperor Frederic Barbaroſſa. Their boaſted 
treaſures of golden crowns and diamonds paſs, of 
courſe, without our eſtimation. 


A deſcription 
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A deſcription of the churches in Cologne, ſet 
out with good antiquarian minuteneſs, would fill 
volumes. The whole number. of churches, chap- 
ters and chapels, which laſt are by far the moſt 
numerous, is not leſs than eighty, and none are 
without an hiſtory of two or three centuries, 
They are all opened on Sundays; and we can be- 
lieve, that the city may contain, as is aſſerted, 
40,000 fouls, for nearly all that we ſaw were 
well attended. In one, indeed, the congregation 
conſiſted only of two or three females, kneeling at a 
great diſtance from the altar, with an appearance of 
the utmoſt intentneſs upon the ſervice, and abſtrac- 
tion from the noiſe of the proceſſions, that could 
be eaſily heard within. They were entirely co- 
vered with a looſe black drapery; whether for 
penance, or not, we did not hear. In the cathe- 
dral, a figure in the ſame attitude was rendered 
More intereſting by her fituation beneath the 
broken arches and ſhattered fret-work of a paint- 
ed window, through which the rays of the ſun 
ſcarcely penetrated to break the fhade ſhe had 
choſen, 


Several of the chapels are not much larger than 
an ordinary apartment, but they are higher, that 
the nuns of ſome adjoining convent may have a 
gallery, where, veiled from obſervation by a 
lawn curtain, their voices often mingle ſweetly 
with the choir. There are thirty-nine convents of 
women and nineteen of men, which are ſuppoſed 
to contain about fifteen hundred perſons. The 
chapters, of which ſome are noble and extremely 
opulent, ſupport nearly four hundred more; and 
there are ſaid to be, upon the whole, between two 
and three thouſand perſons, under We deno- 
- minations, 
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minations, in Cologne. Walls of convents and 
their gardens appear in every ſtreet, but do not 
attract notice, unleſs, as frequently happens,” their 
bell ſounds while you are paſſing. Some of their 


female inhabitants may be ſeen in various parts of 


the city, for there is an order, the members of 
which are employed, by rotation, in teaching 
children and attending the ſick. Thoſe of the 
noble chapters are little more confined than if 


they were with their own families, being permit-' 


ted to viſit their friends, to appear at balls and 
promenades, to wear what dreſſes they pleaſe, ex- 
cept when they chaunt in the choir, and to quit 


the chapter, if the offer of an acceptable marriage 
induces their families to authoriſe it; but their 


own admiſſion into the chapter proves them to be 
noble by ſixteen quarterings, or four generations, 


and the offer muit be from a perſon of equal rank, 


or their deſcendants could not be received into 


ſimilar chapters; an important circumſtance in 


the affairs of the German noblefle. 


Some of theſe ladies we ſaw in the churth of 


their convent. Their habits were remarkably 
graceful ; robes of lawn and black ſilk flowed from 
the ſhoulder, whence a quilled ruff, ſomewhat re- 
ſembling that of Queen Elizabeth's time, ſpread 


round the neck. The hair was in curls, withour: 
powder, and in the Engliſh faſhion. Their voices | 


were peculiarly ſweet, and they ſung the reſponſes 
with a kind of plaintive tenderneſs, that was ex- 
tremely intereſting. 


The Jeſuits' church is one of the grandeſt in 
Cologne, and has the greateſt diſplay of paintings. 


over its numerous altars, as well as of matble pil- 


lars. The churches of the chapters are, for the 


moſt part, very large, and endowed with the 
richeſt 
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richeſt ornaments, which are, however, not ſhewn 
to the public, except upon days of fete. We do 
not remember to have ſeen that of the chapter of 
St. Urſula, where heads and other relics are ſaid 
to be handed to you from ſhelves, like books in 
a library; nor that of the convent of Jacobins, 
where ſome MSS. and other effects of Albert the 
Great, biſhop of Ratiſbon, are among the trea- 
ſures of the monks. 


Oppoſite to the Jeſuits? church was an hoſpital 
for wounded ſoldiers, ſeveral of whom were walk- 
ing in the court yard before it, halt-cioathed in 
dirty woollen, through which the bare arms of ma- 
ny appeared. Sickneſs and neglect had ſubdued 
all the ſymptoms of a ſoldier; and it was impoſ- 
ſible to diſtinguiſh the wounded French from the 
others, though we were aſſured that ſeveral of that 
nation were in the crowd. The windows of the 
hoſpital were filled with figures {till more wretch- 
ed. There was a large aſſemblage of ſpectators, 
who looked as if they were aſtoniſhed to ſee, that 
war is compounded of ſomething elſe, beſides the 
glories, of which it is fo eaſy to be informed. 

The ſoldiery of Cologne are under the com- 
mand of the magiſtrates, and are employed only 
within the gates of the city. The whole body 
does not exceed an hundred and fifty, whom we 
faw reviewed by their colonel, in the place before 
the Hotel de Prague. The uniform is red, faced 
with white. The men wear whutkers, and affect 
an air of ferocity, but appear to be moltly inva- 
lids, who have grown old in their guard-houſes. 


Proteſtants, though diebe in their perſons, 
Are not 8 00 the exerciſe of their religion with- 
| in 
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in the walls of the city, but have a chapel in a 
village on the other ſide of the Rhine. As ſome 
of the chief merchants, and thoſe who are moſt 
uſeful to the inhabitants, are of the reformed 
church, they ventured lately to requeſt that they 
might have a place of worſhip within the city; but 
they received the common anſwer, which oppoſes 
all ſort of improvement, religious or civil, that, 
though the privilege in itſelf might be juſtly re- 
quired, it could not be granted, becauſe they 
would then think of aſking ſomething more. 


I be government of Cologne in eccleſiaſtical af- 
fairs is with the Elector, as archbiſhop, and the 
Chapter as his council. In civil matters, though 
the city conſtitution is of little effect, the real 
power 1s not ſo conſtantly with him as might be 
ſuppoſed; thoſe, who have influence, being ſome- 
times out of his intereſt. Converſation, as we 
were told, was ſcarcely leſs free than in Holland, 
where there is juſtly no oppoſition to any opinion, 
however improper, or abſurd, except from the 
reaſon of thoſe, who hear it. On that account, 
and becauſe of its eaſy intercourſe with Bruſſels 
and Spa, this city is ſomewhat the reſort of ſtran- 
gers, by whom ſuch converſation is, perhaps, 
chiefly carried on; but thoſe muſt come from very 
wretched countries, who can find pleaſure in a re- 
idence at Cologne. 


Amongſt the public buildings muſt be reckoned 
the Theatre, of which we did not ſee the inſide, 
there being no performance, during our ſtay, ex- 
cept on Sunday. This, it ſeems, may be opened, 
without offence to the Magiſtrates, though a pro- 
teſtant church may not. It ſtands in a row of 
ſmall houſes, from which it is diſtinguiſhed only 
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by a painted front, once tawdry and now dirty, 
with the inſcription, © Mufis Gratiifque decenti- 
bus.” The Town-houſe is an awkward and irre. 
80 e building. The arſenal, which is in one 
of the narroweſt ſtreets, we ſhould have paſſes, 
without notice, if it had not been pointed out to 
us. As a building, it is nothing more than ſuch as 
might be formed out of four or five of the plaineſt 
houſes laid into one. Its contents are faid to be 
chiefly antient arms, of various faſhions and ſizes, 
not very proper for modern uſe. 


B O NN. 


en a ſtay of nearly three tedious days, 
we left Cologne for Bonn, paſling through an ave- 
nue of limes, which extends from one place to 
the other, without interruption, except. where 
there 18 a ſmall half way village. The diſtance is 
not leſs than eighteen miles, and the diverſified 
culture of the plains. through which it paſſes, is 
unuſually grateful to the eye, after the dirty build- 
ings of Cologne and the long uniformity of corn 
lands in the approach to it. Vines cover a great 
part of theſe plains, and are here firit ſeen in Ger- 
many, except, indeed, within the walls of Cologne 
itſelf, which contain many large incloſures, con- 
verted from gardens and orchards into well ſhelter- 
ed vineyards. The vines reminded us of Engliſh 
hop plants, being ſet, like them, in rows, and led 
round poles to various heights, though all leſs than 
that of hops. Corn, fruit or herbs were frequent- 
iy growing between the rows, whole light green 
foliage mingled beautifully with yellow wheat and 
larger patches of garden plantations, that fpread, 

without 


without any incloſures, to the ſweeping Rhine, on 
the left. Beyond, appeared the blue ridges of 
Weſtphalian mountains. On the right, the plains 
extend to a chain of lower and leſs diſtant hills, 
whoſe ſkirts are covered with vines and ſummits 
darkened with thick woods. 


The Elector's palace of Bruhl is on the right 
hand of the road, at no great diſtance, but we 
were not told, till afterwards, of the magnificent 
architecture and furniture, which ought to have 
attracted our curioſity, 


On a green and circular hill, near the Rhine, 
ſtands the BenediQine abbey of Siegbourg, one of 
the firſt pictureſque objects of the rich approach 
to Bonn; and, further on, the caſtle. like towers 
of a convent of noble ladies; both ſocieties cele- 
brated for their wealth and the pleaſantneſs of 
their ſituations, which command extenſive proſ- 
pects over the country, on each fide of the river. 
As we drew near Bonn, we frequently caught, be- 
tween the trees of the avenue, imperfe&t, but 
awakening glimpſes of the pointed mountains be- 
yond ; contraſted with the ſolemn grandeur of 
which was the beauty of a round woody hill, ap- 
parently ſeparated from them only by the Rhine 
and crowned with the ſpire of a comely convent; 
Bonn, with tall ſlender ſteeples and the trees of 
its ramparts, thus backed by ſublime mountains, 
looks well, as you approach it from Cologne, 
though neither its noble palace, nor the Rhine, 
which waſhes its walls, are ſeen from hence. 


We were aſked our names at the gate, but had 
no trouble about paſſports, or baggage. A long 
and narrow ſtreet leads trom thence io the market 
place, 
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place, not diſguſting you either with the gloom, 
or the dirt of Cologne, though mean houſes are 
abundantly intermixed with the others, and the 
belt are far from admirable. The phy/iognomy of 
the place, if one may uſe the expreſſion, is whole- 
ſome, though humble. By the recommendation 
of a Dutch merchant, we went to an inn in ano- 
ther ſtreet, branching from the market place, and 
found it the cleaneſt, ſince we had left Holland. 


Bonn may be called the political capital of the 
country, the EleQor's Court being held only 
there; and, what would not be expected, this 
has importance enough to command the reſidence 
of an agent from almoſt every Power in Europe. 
The preſent EleQor being the uncle of the Empe- 
"ror, this attention is, perhaps, partly paid, with 
the view, that it may be felt at the Court of 
Vienna. Even Ruſſia is not unrepreſented in this 
miniature State. 


The Elector's palace is, in point of grandeur, 
much better fitted to be the ſcene of diplomatic 
ceremonies, than thoſe of many greater Sovereigns; 
and it is fitted alſo for better than diplomatic pur- 
poles, being placed before ſome of the moſt ſtrik- 


ing of nature's features, of which it is nearly as 


worthy an ornament as art can make. It is ſeated 
on the weſtern bank of the Rhine, the general 
courle of which it fronts, though it forms a con- 
{iderable angle with the part immediately neareſt, 

Ihe firſt emotion, on perceiving it, being that of 
admiration, at its vaſtneſs, the wonder is, of 
courſe, equal, with which you diſcover, that it is 
only part of a greater deſign. It conſiſts of a cen- 
tre and an eaſtern wing, which are completed, and 
of a weſtern wing, of which not half is yet raiſed. 


The extent from eaſt to welt is ſo great, that, if we 
had 
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had enquired the meaſurement, we ſhould have 
been but little aſſiſted in giving an idea of the 
ſpectacle, exhibited by fo immenſe a building. 


It is of ſtone, of an architecture, perhaps, not 
adequate to the grandeur of its extent, but which 
fills no part with unſuitable, or inelegant orna- 
ments. Along the whole garden front, which is 
the chief, a broad terrace ſupports a promenade 
and an orangery of noble trees, occaſionally re- 
freſhed by fountains, that, ornamented with ſta- 


tues, riſe from marble baſons. An arcade through 


the centre of the palace leads to this terrace, from 
whence the proſpect is ſtrikingly beautiful and 
ſublime. The eye paſſes over the green lawn of 
the garden and a tract of level country to the 
groupe, called the Seven Mountains, broken, rocky 
and abrupt towards their ſummits, yet ſweeping 
finely near their baſes, and uniting with the plains 
by long and gradual deſcents, that ſpread round 
many miles. The neareſt is about a league and a 
half off. We ſaw them under the cloudleſs ſky of 
June, inveſted with the miſtineſs of heat, which, 

ſoftening their rocky points, and half veiling their 
receſſes, left much for the imagination to ſupply, 
and gave them an aerial appearance, a faint tint 
of ſilvery grey, that was inexpreſſibly intereſting. 

The Rhine, that winds at their feet, was conceal- 


ed from us by the garden groves, but from the 
upper windows of the palace it is ſeen 1 in all its 


majeſty. 


On the right from this terrace, the ſmaller pa- 
lace of Poppelſdorff terminates a long avenue of 


limes and cheſnut trees, that communicates with 
both buildings, and above are the hill and the con- 


vent, Sanz Crucis, the latter looking out from 
among 
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among firs and ſhrubby ſteeps. From thence the 


weſtern horizon is bounded by a range of hills, 
cloathed to their ſummits with wood. The plain, 


that extends hetween theſe and the Rhine, is cul- 


tivated with vines and corn, and the middle diſ- 
tance is marked by a pyramidal mountain, darken- 


ed by wood and crowned with the tower and 


walls of a ruined caſtle, 


The gardens of the palace are formally laid out 


in ſtraight walks and alleys of cut trees; but the 
ſpacious lawn between theſe gives fine effect to the 
perſpective of the diſtant mountains; and the 
bowery walks, while they afford refreſhing ſhelter 
from a ſummer ſun, allow partial views of the pa- 
lace and the romantic landſcape. * 


It was the Elector Joſeph Clement, the fame 
who repaired the city, left in a ruinous ſtate by the 
ſiege of 1703, under the Duke of Marlborough, 
that built this magnificent reſidence. There are 
in it many ſuits of ſtate rooms and every ſort of 
apartment uſual in the manſions of Sovereigns ; 
faloons of audience and ceremony, a library, a 


cabinet of natural hiſtory and a theatre. "Though 


theſe are readily opened to ſtrangers, we are to 
confeſs, that we did not ſee them, being prevent- 
ed by the attentions of thoſe, whoſe civilities gave 
them a right to command us, while their ſituations 
enabled them to point out the beſt o-<upation of 
our time. 'The hall of the grand maſter of the 
Teutonic order, ornamented with portraits of all 


the grand maſters, we are, however, ſorry to have 
negleded even for the delights of Poppelſdorff, 


which we were preſently ſhewn. 


Leaving the palace, we paſſed through the gar- 


den, on the right, to a fine avenue of turf, nearly 


2 mile 
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2 mile long, bordered by alleys of tall trees, and 
ſo wide, that the late Elector had deſigned to form 
a canal in the middle of it, for an opportunity 
of paſſing between his palaces, by land, or water, 


as he might wiſh. The palace of Poppelſdorff ter- 


minates the perſpective of this avenue. It is 


a ſmall building, ſurrounded. by its gardens, in 
a taſte not very good, and remarkable chiefly for 


the pleaſantneſs of its ſituation. An arcade, en- 
compaſſing a court in the interior, communicates 
with all the apartments on the ground floor, which 
is the principal, and with the gardens, on the 


eaſtern fide of the chateau. The entrance is 
through a ſmall hall, decorated with the enſigns 


of hunting, and round nearly. the whole arcade 
{tags' heads are placed, at equal diſtances. Theſe 
have remained here, ſince the reign of Clement 
Auguſtus, the founder of the palace, who died 
in 1761 ; and they exhibit ſome part of the hiſtory 
of his life; for, under each, is an inſcription, 


relating the events and date of the hunt, by which 
he killed it. There are twenty- three ſuch orna- 


ments. 


The greateſt part of the added had been re- 
Narr, during the approach of the French, in 


1792; and the Archducheſs Maria Chriſtina, to 
whom the Elector, her brother, had lent the 
chateau, was now very far from fumptuoully ac- 
commodated. On this account, ſhe paſſed much” 
of her time at Goodeſberg, a ſmail watering 


place in the neighbourhood. After her retreat 
from Bruſſels, in conſequence ot the advances of 


the French in the ſame year, the had accompa- 


nied her huſband, the Duke of Saxe Teſchen, 


into Saxony; but, ſince his appointment to the 


command of the F mperor's army of the Upper 
- { Rhine. 
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Rhine, her reſidence had been eſtabliſhed in the 
dominions of her brother. 


We were ſhewn through her apartments, which 
ſhe had left for Goodeſberg, a few hours before. 
On the table of her ſitting room lay the frag- 
ments of a painted croſs, compoſed of ſmall pieces, 
like our diſſected maps, the putting of which toge- 
ther exerciſes ingenuity, and paſſes, perhaps, for a 
ſort of piety. The attendant ſaid, that it ſerved to 
paſs the time ; but it cannot be ſuppoſed, that rank 
and fortune have ſo little power to beſtow happi- 
neſs, as that their poſſeſſors ſhould have recourſe 
to ſuch means of lightening the hours of lite. 


On another table, was ſpread a map of all the 
countries, then included in the Theatre of War, 
and on it a box, filled with ſmall pieces of va- 
rious coloured wax, intended to mark the poſi- 
tions of the different armies. Theſe were of 
many ſhades, for the Archducheſs, who is ſaid 
to be converſant with military affairs and to have 
deſcended to the firing of bombs at the ſiege of 
Liſle, was able to diſtinguiſh the ſeveral corps of 
the allied armies, that were acting ſeparately from 
each other. The poſitions were marked up to 
the lateſt accounts then public. The courie of 
her thoughts was viſible from this chart, and they 
were intereſting to curioſity, being thoſe of the 
ſiſter of the late unfortunate Queen of France. 


The walls of an adjoining cabinet were orna- 
mented with drawings from the antique by the 
Archducheſs, diſpoſed upon a light ground and 
ſerving inſtead of tapeſtry. 


The 
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The chapel is a rotunda, riſing into a dome, 
and, though ſmall, is ſplendid with painting and 


gilding. In the centre are four altars, formed 


on the four ſides of a ſquare pedeſtal, that ſup- 
ports a figure of our Saviour ; but the beauty of 
this deſign is marred by the vanity of placing near 
each altar the ſtatue of a founder of the Teutonic 
order. The furniture of the Elector's gallery is 
of crimſon velvet and gold, 


On another ſide of the chateau, we were 
ſhewn an apartment entirely covered with grotto 
work, and called the hall of ſhells; a curious 
inſtance of patient induſtry, having been com- 
pleted by one man, during a labour of many 
years. Its ſituation in the middle of an inha- 
bited manſion is unſuitable to the character of a 
grotto; but its coolneſs muſt render it a very 
convenient retreat, and the likeneſſes of animals, 
as well as the other forms, into which the ſhells 
are thrown, though not very elegant, are fanciful 
enough, eſpecially as the ornaments of fountains, 
which play into ſeveral parts of the room. 


Leaving the palace by the bridge of a moat, 
that nearly ſurrounds it, we paſſed through the 
pleaſant village of Poppelſdorff, and aſcended the 
hill SancTz# CRucis, called ſo from the convent 
of the ſame name, which occupies its ſummit. 


'The road wound between thick woods, but we 


ſoon left it for a path, that led more immediately 
to the ſummit, among ſhrubs and plantations of 
larch and fir, and which opened into eaſy avenues 
of turi, that ſometimes allowed momentary views 
of other woody points and of the plains around. 

e „„ 
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The turf was uncommonly fragrant and 3 
abounding with plants, which made us regret 
the want of a Botaniſt's knowledge and pleaſures. 
During the aſcent, the peaked tops of the 
mountains of the Rhine, ſo often admired be- 
low, began to appear above a ridge of dark 
woods, very near us, in a contraſt of hues, 
which was exquiſitely fine. It was now near 
evening; the miſtineſs of heat was gone from 
the ſurface of theſe mountains, and they had al- 
ſumed a blue tint ſo peculiar and clear, that they 
appeared upon the ky, like * trauſ- 
parencies. : 


We had heard, at Bonn, of the Capauchins? 
courtely, and had no helitation to knock at 
their gate, after taking ſome reſt in the portico 
of the church, from whence we looked down 
another ſide of the mountain, over the long 
plains between Bonn and Cologne. Having 
waited ſome time at the gate, during which many 
ſteps fled along the paſſage, and the head of a 
monk appeared peeping through a window above, 
a ſervant admitted us into a parlour, adjoining 
the refectory, which appeared to have been juſt 
left. This was the firſt eonvent we had entered, 
and we could not help expecting to ſee more than 
others had deſcribed; an involuntary habit, from 
which few are free, and which need not be im- 
puted to vanity, ſo long as the love of ſurpriſe 
ſnall be fo viſible in human purſuits. When the 
lay- brother had quitted us, to inform the ſuperior 
of our requeit, not a footſtep, or a voice ap- 
proached, for near a quarter of an hour, and 
the place ſeemed as if uninhabited. Our curio- 
tity had no indulgence within the room, which 


was, of the utmoſt plaingels, and that plain- 
neſe 
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nels free from any thing, that the moſt tradable 
imagination could ſuppoſe peculiar to a convent. 
At length, a monk appeared, who received us 
with infinite good humour, and with the caſe 
which muſt have been acquired in more general 
ſociety. His ſhaven head and black garments 
formed a whimſical contraſt to the character of 
his perſon and countenance, which bore no ſymp- 
toms of forrow, or penance, and were, indeed, 
animated by an air of cheerfulneſs and intelli- 
gence, that would have become the happieſt in- 
habitant of the gayeſt city. 


Through ſome ſilent paſſages, in which he did 
not ſhew us a cell and we did not perceive 
another monk, we paſled to the church, where 
the favour of ſeveral Electors has aſſiſted the diſ- 
play of paintings, marble, ſculpture, gold and 
filver, mingled and arranged with magnificent 
effect. Among theſe was the marble ſtatue, 
brought from England, at a great expence, and 
here called a repreſentation of St. Anne, who 1s 
ſaid to have found the Croſs. Our conductor 
ſeemed to be a man of good underſtanding and 
defirous of being thought fo ; a diſpoſition, which 
gave an awkwardnels to his manner, when, in no- 
ticing a relic, he was obliged to touch upon ſome 
unproved and unimportant tradition, peculiar to 
his church and not eſſential to the leaſt article of 
our faith, His ſenſe of decorum as a member 
of the convent ſeemed then to be ſtruggling 
with his vanity, as a man. 


ut there are relics here, pretending to a con- 
nection with ſome parts of chriſtian hiſtory, which 
ir 
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it is ſhocking to ſee introduced to conſideration 
by any means ſo trivial and fo liable to ridicule. 
It is, indeed, wonderful, that the abſurd exhibi- 
tions, made in Romiſh churches, ſhould ſo often 
be minutely deſcribed, and dwelt upon in terms 
of ludicrous exultation by thoſe, who do not in- 
tend that moſt malignant of offences againſt hu- 
man nature, the endeavour to excite a wretched 
vanity by ſarcaſm and jeſt, and to employ it in era- 
dicating the comforts of religion. To ſuch writers, 
the probable miſchief of uniting with the mention 
of the moſt important divine doctrines the moſt 
ridiculous of human impoſitions ought to be ap- 
parent; and, as the riſk is unneceſſary in a Pro- 
teſtant country, why is it encountered? That 
perſons otherwiſe inclined ſhould adopt theſe to- 
pics is not ſupriſing ; the eafieſt pretences to wit 
are found to be made by means of familiar allu- 
ſions to ſacred ſubjects, becauſe their neceſſary 
incongruity 3 the greateſt part of what, 
in other caſes, muſt be done by wit itſelf; there 
will, therefore, never be an end of ſuch alluſions, 
till it is generally ſeen, that they are the reſources 
and ſymptoms of mean underſtandings, urged 
by the feveriſh deſire of an eminence, to which 
they feel themſelves inadequate. # 


From the chapel we aſcended to a tower of 
the convent, whence all the ſcattered ſcenes, of 
whoſe beauty, or ſublimity, we had caught par- 
tial glimpſes between the woods below, were 
collected into one vaſt landſcape, and exhibited 
almoſt to a fingle glance. The point, on which 
the convent ſtands, commands the whole horizon. 
To the north, ipread the wide plains, before 
ſeen, covered with corn, then juſt — 

an 
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and with vines and gardens, whoſe alternate co- 
lours formed a gay checker work with villages, 
convents and caſtles. The grandeur of this level 
was unbroken by any incloſures, that could ſeem 
to diminiſh its vaſtneſs. The range of woody li 
heights, that bound it on the weſt, extend to : 
the ſouthward, many leagues beyond the hill | 
Sanctæ Crucis; but the uniform and unbroken k 
ridges of diſtant mountains, on the eaſt, ceaſe 1 
before the Seven Mountains riſe above the Rhine 
in all their awful majeſty. The baſes of the lat- 
ter were yet concealed by the woody ridge near 
the convent, which gives ſuch enchanting effect 
to their aërial points. The ſky above them was 
clear and glowing, unſtained by the lighteſt va- 
pour; and theſe mountains ſtill appeared upon 
it, like unſubſtantial viſions. On the two higheſt 
pinnacles we could juſt diſtinguiſh the ruins of 
caſtles, and, on a lower precipice, a building, 
which our reverend guide pointed out as a con- 
vent, dedicated to St, Bernard, giving us new 
occaſion to admire the fine taſte of the monks 
in their choice of ſituations, 


Oppoſite to the Seven Mountains, the plains 
of Goodeſberg are ſcreened by the chain of hills 
already mentioned, which begin in the neigh- 
bourhood of Cologne, and whoſe woeds, ſpread- 
ing into France, there aſſume the name of the 
Foreſt of Ardennes. Within the receſſes of 
theſe woods the EleQtor has a hunting-ſeat, al- 
molt every window of which opens upon a dif- 
ferent alley, and not a ſtag can acroſs theſe with- 
out being ſeen from the chateau. It is melan- 
choly to confider, that the moſt frequent mo- 
tives of man's retirement among the beautiful 

| receſſes 
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_ receſſes of nature, are only thoſe. of deſtroying 

the innocent animals that inhabit her ſhades. 
Strange! that her lovely ſcenes cannot ſoften his 
heart to milder pleaſures, or elevate his fancy to 
nobler purſuits, and that he muſt ſtill ſeek his 
amuſement in ſcattering death among the harmleſs . 
and the happy. 


As we afterwards walked in the garden of the 
convent, the greater part of which was planted 
with vines, the monk further exhibited his good 
humour and liberality. He enquired concerning 
the events of the war, of which he appeared to 
know the lateſt ; ſpoke of his friends in Cologne 
and other places; drew a ludicrous picture of the 
effett which would be produced by the appear- 
ance of a capuchin in London, and laughed im- 
moderately at it. There,” ſaid he, © it would 
be ſuppoſed, that ſome harlequin was walking in a 
capuchin's dreſs to attract ſpectators for a panto- 
mime; here nobody will follow him, leſt he 
mould lead them to church. Every nation has its 
way, and laughs at the ways of others. Confi- 
dering the effects, which differences ſometimes 
have, there are few things more innocent than 

that ſort of laughter.“ e 


The garden was ſtored with fruits and the ve- 
getable luxuries of the table, but was laid out with 
no attention to beauty, its inimitable proſpects 
having, as the good monk ſaid, rendered the ſo- 
ciety careleſs of leſs advantanges. After exchang- 
ing our thanks for his civilities againſt his thanks 
for the viſit, we deſcended to Poppelſdorff by a 
ſteep road, boxdered with firs and fragrant ſhrubs, 
which frequehdy opened to corn lands and vine- 
yards, where peaſants were butied. in dreſſing the 


vines. | 
About 
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About a mile from Bonn is a garden, or rather 
nurſery, to which they have given the name of 
Vauxhall. It is much more rural than that of Lon- 
don, being planted with thick and lofty groves, 
which, in this climate, are gratefully refreſhing, 
during the ſummer-day, but are very pernicious 
in the evening, when the vapour, ariſing from the 
ground, cannot eſcape through the thick foliage. 
The garden is lighted up only on great feſtivals, 
or when the Elector or his courtiers give a ball in 
a large room built for the purpoſe. On ſome 
days, balf the inhabitants of Bonn are to be ſeen 
in this garden, mingling in the promenade with 
the Elector and his nobility; but there were few 
viſitors when we ſaw it. Count GiuNI E, the 
commander, who had ſurrendered Mentz to 
the French, was the only perſon pointed out 
to us. 


I !be road from hence to Bonn was laid out and 
planted with poplars at the expence of the Elector, 
who has a taſte for works of public advantage and 
ornament. , His Grand-maſterſhip of the Teu— 
tonic Order renders his Court more frequented 
than thoſe of the other eccleſiaſtical Princes, the 

poſſcſſions of that Order being ſtill conſiderable 
enough to ſupport many younger brothers of no- 
ble families. Having paſted his youth in the ar- 
my, or at the courts of Vienna or Bruſlels, he is 
alſo environed by friends, made before the va- 


. 24 A p —_ . 
cancy of an ecclehaſtical electorate induced him 


to change his profeſſion ; and the union of his 
three incomes, as Biſhop of Munſter, Grand 
Maſter and Elector, enables him to ſpend ſome- 


thing more thaw two hundred thouſand pounds 


annually, | His experience and revenues are, in 


many 
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many reſpects, very uſefully employed. To the 
Nobility he affords an example of ſo much per- 
fonal dignity, as to be able to reject many oſten- 
tatious cuſtoms, and to remove ſome of the ce- 
remonial barriers, which men do not conſtantly 
place between themſelves and their fellow-beings, 
except from ſome conſciouſneſs of perſonal weak- 
neſs. All ſovereigns, who have had any ſenſe 
of their individual liberty and power, have ſhewn 
a readineſs to remove ſuch barriers; but not 
many have been able to effect ſo much as the Elec- 
tor of Cologne againſt the chamberlains, pages, 
and other footmanry of their courts, who are al- 
ways upon the alerte to defend the falſe magnifi- 
cence that makes their offices ſeem neceſſary. 
He now enjoys many of the bleſſings, uſual only 
in private ſtations; among others, that of con- 
verſing with great numbers of perſons, not forc- 
ed into his ſociety by their rank, and of dif. 

nſing with much of that attendance, which 
would render his menial ſevants part of his com- 


pany. 


His fecretary, Mr. Floret, whom we had the 
pleaſure to ſee, gave us ſome accounts of the in- 
duſtry and carefulneſs of his private life, which 
he judiciouſly thought were better than any other 
panegyrics upon his maſter. His attention to 
the relief, employment and education of the poor, 
to the ſtate of manufactures and the encou- 
ragement of talents, appears to be continual ; 
and his country would ſoon have elapſed from 
the general wretchedneſs of Germany, if the 
exertions of three campaigns had not deſtroyed 
what thirty years of care and improvement cannot 
reſtore, | 

Nis 
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His reſidence at Bonn occaſions expenditure 
enough to keep the people buſy, but he bas not 
been able to divert to it any part of the commerce, 
which, though it is of ſo little uſe at Cologne, is 
here ſpoken of with ſome envy, and ſeems to bs 
eſtimated above its amount. The town, which is 
much neater than the others in the electorate, and 
ſo pleaſantly ſituated, that its name has been ſuppoſ- 
ed to be formed from the Latin ſynonym for good, 
is ornamented by few public buildings, except 
the palace. What is called the Univerſity is a 
ſmall brick building, uſed more as a ſchool than a 
college, except that the maſters are called profeſ- 
ſors. The principal church of four, which are 
within the walls, is a large building, diſtinguiſhed 
buy ſeveral ſpires, but not remarkable for its anti- 
quity or beauty. 


Many of the German powers retain ſome ſhew 
of a repreſentative government, as to affairs of 
finances, and have States, by which taxes are vot- 
ed. Thoſe of the electorate of Cologne conſiſt of 
four colleges, repreſenting the clergy, nobility, 
knights and cities; the votes are given by col- 
leges, ſo that the inhabitants of the cities, if they 
elect their repreſentatives fairly, have one vote in 
four. Thele States aſſemble at Bonn. 


One of the privileges, which it is ſurpriſing that 
the preſent Elector ſhould retain, is that of grind- 
ing corn for the conſumption of the whole town. 
His mill, like thoſe of all the towns on the Rhine, is 
a floating one, moored in the river, which turns 
its wheel, Bread is bad at Bonn; but this op- 
prefſive privilege is not entirely anſwerable for it, 
there being little better throughout the whole 
country. It generally appears in rolls, with glaze 
ed cruſts, half hollow; the crumb not brown, 
but a ſort of dirty white, 
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T berg are few cities in Germany without walls, 
which, when the dreadful ſcience of war was leſs 
advanced than at preſent, frequently protected 


them againſt large armies. Theſe are now ſo uſe- 


leſs, that ſuch cannon as are employed againſt 
batteries could probably not be fired from them 
without ſhaking their foundations. The fortifica- 
tions of Bonn are of this ſort; and, though they 
were doubtleis better, when the Duke of Marl- 
borough arrived before them, it is wonderful that 
they ſhould have ſuſtained a regular fiege, during 
which great part of the town was demoliſhed. The 


electorate of Cologne is, ſo ill prepared indeed, for 


war, that it has not one town, which could reſiſt | 
ten thouſand men tor three days. 


The inhabitants of Bonn, whenever they regret 
the loſs of rheir fortifications, ſhould be reminded 
of the three fieges, which, in the courſe of thirty 
years, nearly deſtroyed their city. Of theſe the firſt 
was in 1673, when the Elector had receiveda French 
garriſon into it; but the reſiſtance did not then 
continue many days. It was in this ſiege that the 
Prince of Orange, afterwards our honoured William 
the Third, bad one of his few military ſucceſſes. 
in 1689, "the French who had lately defended it, 
returned to attack it; and, before they could ſub- 


due the ſtrong garriſon lelt in it by the Elector 


of Brandenburg, the palace and ſeveral public 
buildings were deſtroyed, The third ſiege was 


commanded, by the Duke of Marlborough, and 


continued from the 24th or, April to the 16th. 
of May, the French being then the defenders, 
and the celebrated Cohorn one of the aſſail- 
ants. It was not till fitteen years afterwards, 


that all the houſes, demoliſhed in this fiege, 
2 . could 
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could be reſtored by the efforts of the Flector 
Joſeph. ; 


The preſent Elector maintains, in time of 
peace, about eight hundred ſoldiers, which is the 
number of his contingent to the army of the Em- 
pire: in the preſent war he has ſupplied ſomewhat 
more than this allotment; and, when we were at 
Bonn, two thouſand recruits were in training. 
His troops wear the general uniform of the Em- 
pire, blue faced with red, which many of the 
Germanic ſovereigns give only to their contingent. 
troops, while thoſe of their ſeparate eſtabliſhments 
are Ciſtinguiſhed by other colours. The Auſtrian 
regiments are chiefly in white, faced with light 
blue, grey, or red; but the artillery are dreſſed, 
with very little thew, in a cloak ſpeckled with 


light browns 


Bonn was one of the very few places in Get 
many, which we left with regret. It is endeared 
to the votaries of landſcape by its ſituation in the 
midſt of fruitful plains, in the preſence of ſtupen- 
dous mountains, and on the bank of a river, that, 
in ſummer, is impelled by the diſſolved ſnows of 
Switzerland, and, in winter, rolls with the accu 
mulation of a thouſand torrents from the rocks = 
its ſhores. It contained many inhabitants, who. 
had the inde pendence to aim at a juſt taſte in mo- 
rals and letters, in ſpite of the ill examples with 
which ſuch countries ſupply them ; and, havin 
the vices of the form of government, eſtabliſhed in 
it, corrected by the moderation and immediate at- 
tention of the governor, it might be conſidered ag 
a happy region in the midſt of 3 ignorance, injul- 
tice and miſery, and remembered like the green 

ſpot, 
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ot, that, in an Arabian deſert, cheers the ſenſes 
and ſuſtains the hopes of the weary traveller. 


GOODESBERG. 


U Tur ride from Bonn to this delightful village 


is only one league over a narrow plain, covered 
with corn and vineyards. On our right was the 
range of hills, before ſeen from the mountain 
SANCTA Cavcis, ſweeping into frequent receſſes, 
and ſtarting forward into promontories, with ine- 
qualities, which gave exquiſite richneſs to the fo- 
reſt, that mantled from their baſes to their utmoſt 
ſummits. Many a lurking village, with its ſlender 
grey ſteeple, peeped from among the woody ſkirts 
of theſe hills. On our left, the tremendous 
mountains, that bind the eaſtern ſhore of the 
Rhine, gradually loſt their acrial complexion, as | 
we approached them, and diſplayed new features 
and new enchantments; an ever. varying illuſion, 
to which the tranſient circumſtance of thunder 
clouds contributed. The ſun-beams, ſtreaming 
among theſe clouds, threw partial gleams upon 
the precipices, and, followed by dark ſhadows, 
gave ſurpriſing and inimitable effect to the natural 
colouring of the mountains, whoſe pointed tops 
we now diſcerned to be covered with dark heath, 
extended down their rocky ſides, and mingled 
with the reddiſh and light yellow tints of other ve- 
getation and the ſoil. It was delightful to watch 
the ſhadows ſweeping over theſe ſteeps, now in- 


volving them in deep obſcurity, and then leaving 


them 
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them to the ſun's rays, which brought out all 
their hues into vivid contraſt. 


Near Goodeſberg, a ſmall mountain, -inſulated, 
abrupt and pyramidal, riſes from the plain, which 
it ſeems to terminate, and conceals the village, 
that lies along its ſouthern ſkirt. This mountain, 


covered with vineyards and thick dwarf wood to 


its ſummit, where one high tower and ſome ſhat- 
tered walls appear, is a very intereſting object. 


At the entrance of the village, the road was ob- 
ſtructed by a great number of ſmall carts, filled 
with ſoldiers apparently wounded. The line of 
their proceſſion had been broken by ſome car- 
riages, haſtening with company to the ridotto at 
Goodeſberg, and was not eaſily reſtored. Miſery 


and feſtivity could ſcarcely be brought into cloſer 


contraſt, We thought of Johnſon's * many-co- 
loured-life,” and of his picture, in the preface to 
Shakeſpeare, of cotemporary wretchedneſs and joy, 
when © the reveller is haſtening to his wine, and 
the mourner is burying his friend.” This was a 
proceſſion of wounded French priſoners, chiefly 
boys, whoſe appearance had, indeed, led us to 
ſuſpect their nation, before we ſaw the ſtamp of 
the faſces, and the words Republique Frangoiſe'” 
upon the buttons of ſome, whom our driver had 
nearly overſet. The few, that could raiſe them- 


ſelves above the floor of their carts, ſhewed coun- 


tenances yellow, or livid with ſickneſs. They did 
not talk to their guards, nor did the latter ſhew 
any figns of exultation oyer them. 


In a plain, beyond the village, a row of large 
houſes, built upon one plan, and almoſt reſem- 
bling a palace, form the little watering place of 

| | Goodeſberg, 
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was occupied by the Archducheſs, his ſiſter, and 


is often uſed by the Elector, who is extremely ſo- 


licitous for the proſperity of the place. A large 


building at the end contains the public rooms, 


and is fitted up as an hotel. 


The ſituation of this houſe is beautifol beyond 


any hope or power of deſcription ; for deſcription, 


though it may tell that there are mountains and 
rocks, cannot paint the grandeur, or the elegance 
of outline, cannot give the eff & of precipices, or 
draw the minute features, that reward the actual 
obſerver by continual changes of colour, and by 
varying their forms at every new choice of his 


poſition. Delightful Goodeſberg ! the ſublime 


and beautiful of landſcape, the charms of muſic, 


and the pleaſures of gay and elegant ſociety, . 


7 thine! The immediate unhappineſs of war 
has now fallen upon tbee; but, though the 


graces may have fled thee, thy terrible ma- 
jeſty remains, beyond the ſphere of human con- 


tention. 


The plain, that contains the village and the 


Spa, is about five miles in length and of half 
that breadth. It is covered by unincloſed corn 
and nearly ſurrounded by a vaſt amphitheatre of 


mountains. In front of the inn, at the diſtance 
of half a league, extend, along the oppoſite ſhore of 
the Rhine, the Seven Mountains, ſo long ſeen and 


admired, which here aſſume a new attitude. The 
three talleſt points are now nearelt to the eye, 
and the lower mountains are ſeen either in the 


dds between them, or ſinking, with leſs 
abrupt 


Goodeſberg, which has been founded partly at 
the expence of the Elector, and partly by indivi- 
duals under his patronage. One of the houſes' 
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abrupt declivities, into the plains, on the north. 
The whole maſs exhibits a grandeur of outline, 
ſuch as the pencil only can deſcribe ; but fancy 
may paint the ſtupendous precipices of rock, that 
riſe over the Rhine, the rich tuktings of wood, 
that emboſs the cliffs or lurk within the recelſes, 
the ſpiry ſummits and the ruined caſtles, faintly 
diſcerned, that crown them. Yet the appearance 
of theſe mountains, though more grand, from 
Goodeſberg, is leſs ſublime than from Bonn; for 
the nearneſs, which increaſes their grandeur, di- 
miniſſies their ſublimity by removing the obſcu- 
rity that had veiled them. To the ſouth of this 
plain, the long perſpective is croſſed by further 
ranges of mountains, which open to glimpſes of 
others ſtill beyond; an endleſs ſucceſſion of ſum- 
mits, that lead on the imagination to unknown 
vallies and regions of ſolitary obſcurity. 


Amidſt ſo many attractions of nature, art 
cannot do much. The little, which it attempts, 
at Goodeſberg, is the diſpoſition of ſome walks 
from the houſes to a ſpring, which is ſaid to re- 
ſemble that at Spa, and through the woods 
above it. Twice a week there are ſome muſi- 
cal performances and a ball given by the Elec- 


tor, who frequently appears, and with the eaſe 


and plainneſs of a private gentleman. At theſe 
entertainments the company, viſiting the ſpring, 
are joined by neighbouring families, fo as to be 
in number ſixty, or a hundred. The balls, 
agreeably to the earlineſs of German hours, be- 
gin at fix; and that, which we meant to ſee, 
was nearly concluded before our arrival. The 
company then retired to a public game, at which 
large ſums of Eo were riſked, and a ſevere 
| K anxlety 
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anxiety defied the influence of Mozart's muſic, 
that continued to be played by an excellent or- 
cheſtra. The dreſſes of the company were In 
the Engliſh taſte, and, as we were glad to be- 
lieve, chiefly of Engliſh manufacture: the wears 
ing of countenances by play appears to be 
alſo according to our manners, and the Ger- 
man ladies, with features ſcarcely leſs elegant, 
have complexions, Þethaps, finer than are gene- 
ral in England, 


- "Medicatiog cenſures againſt the Elector's po- 
licy, or careleſſneſs, in this reſpect, we took 
e of the laſt gleams of evening, to aſ- 
cend ſlender and ſpiry mountain, which 
bears thi 1 — of the village, and appears ready 
to precipitate the ruins of its ancient caſtie 
upon it. A ſteep road, winding among vine- 
yards and dwarf wood, enters, at the ſummit 
of the mountain, the broken walls, which ſur- 
round the ancient citadel of the caſtle; an al- 
molt ſolid building, that has exiſted for more 
than five centuries. From the area of theſe ruins 
we ſaw the ſun ſet over the whole line of plains, 
that extend to the weſtward of Cologne, whoſe 
ſpires were diſtindly viſible. Bonn, and the 
hill SancTz Crvucis, appeared at a league's 

diſtance, and the windings of the Rhine gleam- 
ed here and there amidſt the rich ſcene, like 
diſtant lakes. It was a {till and beautiful even- 
ing, in which no ſhade remained of the thun- 
der clouds, that paſſed in the day. To the 
. welt, under the glow of ſun-ſet, the landſcape 
melted into the horizon in tints ſo ſoft, fo. 
clear, ſo delicately roſzate as Claude only could 
have painted. Viewed, as we then ſaw it, be- 
yond 
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yond a deep and dark arch of the ruin, its 
effect was enchanting; it was to the eye, what 
the fineſt ſtrains of Paiſiello are to the heart, or 
the poetry of Collins is to the fancy—all tender, 


Tweet, * and glowing. 


From the other ſide of the bil the chaine | 


of the view is entirely different, and, inſtead 


of a long proſpe& over an open and level coun- 
try, the little plain of Goodeſberg appears re- 
poſing amidſt wild and awful mountains. Theſe 
were now melancholy and ſilent; the laſt rays 
were fading from their many points, and the 
obſcurity of twilight began to ſpread over them. 


We ſeemed to have found the ſpot, for which 


Collins wiſhed ; 


&« Now let me rove ſome wild arid heathy ſcene, 
Or find ſome ruin *midft its dreary dells, 
Whoſe walls more awful nod 
By thy religious gleams.” 

| Ove To EYENIN G. 


And this is a place almoſt as renowned in the 
hiſtory of the country, as it is worthy to exer- 
ciſe the powers of poetry and painting. The 
ſame Erneſt, in the cauſe of whoſe ſovereignty 
the maſlacre of Neuſs was perpetrated, beſieged 
here the ſame Gerard de Truſches, the EleQor, 
who had embraced the Proteſtant religion, and 
for whom Neuſs held out. The caſtle of Goodef- 
berg was impregnable, except by famine, but 
was very liable to that from its inſulated fitua» 


tion, and the eaſe, with which the whole baſe 
ä of 
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of the mountain could be ſurrounded. Gerard's 
defence was rendered the more obſtinate by his 
belief, that nothing leſs than his life, and that 
of a beautiful woman, the marrying of whom 
had conſtituted one of the offences againſt his 
Chapter, would appeaſe his ferocious enemies. 
He was perſonally beloved by his garriſon, and 
they adhered to him with the affection of friends, 
as well as with the enthuſiaſm of ſoldiers. When, 
therefore, they perceived, that their ſurrender 
could not be much longer protracted, they re- 
ſolved to employ their remaining time and 
ſtrength in enabling him to ſeparate his fortunes 
from theirs. They laboured inceſſantly in form- 
ing a ſubterraneous pailage, which ſhould open 
beyond the beſiegers' lines; and, though their 
diſtreſs became extreme before this was com- 
pleted, they made no overtures for a ſurrender, 
till Gerard and his wife had eſcaped by it. The 
fugitives arrived ſafely in Holland, and the ven- 
geance of their adverſaries was never gratified 
turther than by hearing, many years after, that 
they died poor. 


The fortreſs, rendered intereſting by theſe 
traits of fidelity and misfortune, is not fo far de- 
cayed, but that its remains exhibit much of its 
original form. It covered the whole {ſummit of 
the hill, and was valuable as a reſidence, as well 
as a fortification. What ſeem to have been the 
walls of the great hall, in which probably the 
horn of two quarts was often emptied to welcome 
the gueſt, or reward the ſoldier, are ſtill perfect 
enough to preſerve the arches of its capacious 
windows, and the door-ways, that admitted its 
feſtive trains. The vaſt ſtrength of the citadel 
has been unſubdued by war, or time. Though 

the 
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the battlements, that crown it, are broken, and 


of a gallery, that once encircled it half way from 


the ground, the corbells alone remain, the ſolid 
walls of the building itſelf are unimpaired. At 
the narrow door-way, by which only it could be 


entered, we meaſured their thickneſs, and found 


it to be more than ten feet, nearly half the dia- 
meter of its area. There has never been a fixed 
ſtaircaſe, though theſe walls would ſo well have 
contained one; and the hole is ſtill perfect in the 
floor above, through which the garriſon aſcended 
and drew up their ladder after them. Behind 


the loop-holes, the wall has been hollowed, and 


would permit a ſoldier, half bent, to ſtand with- 
in them and uſe his bow. It was twilight with⸗ 


out and night within the edifice; which fancy 


might have eafily filled with the ſtern and filent 
forms of warriors, waiting for their prey, with 
the patience of ſafety and ſure e 


We wandered long among theſe veſtiges of 
ancient ſtory, rendered ſtill more intereſting b 
the ſhadowy hour and the veſper bell of a chapel 
on a cliff below. The village, to which this be- 
longs, ſtraggles half way up the mountain, and 
there are ſeveral little ſhrines above it, which 
the cottagers, on feſtivals, decorate with flowers. 
The Prielt is the ſchoolmaſter of the pariſh, and 
almoſt all the children, within ſeveral miles of 
the hill, walk to it, every day, to prayers and 
leſſons. Whether it is from this care of their 
minds, or that they are under the authority of 
milder landlords than elſewhere, the manners' of 
the inhabitants in this plain difter much from 
thoſe, uſual in Germany. Inſtead of an invete- 
rate ſullenneſs, approgening frequently to malig- 


nity, 
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nity, they ſhew a civility and gentleneſs in their 
intercourſe with ſtrangers, which leave the jenjoy- 
ments derived from inanimate nature, unalloyed 
by the remembrances of human deformity, that 
mingle with them in other diſtricts. Even the 
children's begging is in a manner, which ſhews 
a different character. They here kiſs their little 
hands, and filently hold them out to you, al- 
moſt as much in ſalute, as in entreaty; in many 
parts of Germany their manner is ſo offenſive, 
not only for its intruſion, but as a ſymptom of 
their diſpoſition, that nothing but the remem- 
brance of the oppreſſion, that produces it, can 
prevent you from denying the little they are com- 
pelled to require. 


The muſic had not ceaſed, when we returned 
to the inn; and the mellowneſs of French horns, 
mingled with the tenderneſs of hautboys, gave a 
kind of enchantment to the ſcenery, which we 
continued to watch from our windows. The op- 
poſite mountains of the Rhine were gradually 
vaniſhing in twilight and then as gradually re- 
appearing, as the riſing moon threw her light 
upon their broken ſurfaces. The perſpective in 
the eaſt received a ſilvery ſoftneſs, which made 
its heights appear like ſhadowy illuſions, while 
the nearer mountains were diſtinguiſhed by their 
colouring, as much as by their forms. The 
broad Rhine, at their feet, rolled a ſtream of 
light for their boundary, on this ſide. But the 
firſt exquiſite tint of beauty ſoon began to fade; 
the mountains became miſty underneath the 
moon, and, as ſhe aſcended, theſe miſts thick- 
ened, till they veiled the landſcape from our 


view. 
3 | The 
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The ſpring, which 1s ſuppoſed. to ENY ſome 
medicinal qualities, is about a quarter of a mile 


from the rooms, in a woody valley, in which the 


Elector has laid out ſeveral roads and walks. It 
riſes in a ſtone baſon, to which the company, if 
they wiſh to drink it on the ſpot, deſcend by an 
handſome flight of ſteps. We were not told its 
8 but there is a ferrugineous tint upon all 

e ſtones, which it touches. The taſte | is lightly 


unpleaſant. 


Ihe three ſuperior points of the Seven Moun- 
tains, which contribute ſo much to the diſtinction of 


Goodeſberg, are called Drakenfels, Wolkenbourg 


and Lowenbourg, and have each been crowned 
by its caſtle, of which two are (till viſible in ruins, 
There is a ftory faintly recorded, concerning 
them. Three brothers, reſolving to found three 
diſtinguiſhed families, took the method, which 
was anciently in uſe for ſuch a purpoſe, that of 


eſtabliſhing themſelves in fortrefles, from whence 


they could iſſue out, and take what they wanted 
from their induſtrious neighbours. The pinnacles 
of Drakenfels, Wolkenbourg and Lowenbourg, 
which, with all aſſiſtance, cannot be aſcended now, 
without the utmoſt fatigue, were inacceſſible, 
when (guarded by the caſtles, built by the three 
brothers. Their depredations, which they called 
ſucceſſes in war, enriched their families, and 
placed them amongſt the moſt diſtinguiſhed i in the 
empire. 


They had a alter, named Adelaide, famed to 
have been very beautiful; and, their parents be- 
ing dead, the care of her had deſcended to them. 
Roland, a young knight, whoſe caltle was on the 

oppolite 
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oppoſite bank of the Rhine, became her ſuitor, 
and gained her affections. Whether the brothers 
had expected, by her means, to form a more 
ſplendid alliance, or that they remembered the 
ancient enmity between their family and that 
of Roland, they ſecretly reſolved to deny the 
hand of Adelaide, but did not chooſe to provoke 
him by a direct refuſal. They ſtipulated, that 
he ſhould ſerve, a certain number of years, in the 
war of Paleſtine, and, on his return, ſhould be 


permitted to renew his ſuit, 


Roland took a reluctant farewell of Adelaide, 
and went to the war, where he was ſoon diſtin- 
guiſhed for an impetuous career. Adelaide re- 
mained in the caſtle of Drakenfels, waiting, in 


_ ſolitary fidelity, for his return. But the brothers 


had determined, that he ſhould not return for her. 
They clothed one of their dependents in the dif- 
guiſe of a pilgrim, and introduced him into the 
caſtle, where he related, that be was arrived from 
the holy wars, and had been defired by Roland in 
His lateſt moments to aſſure Adelaide of his hav- 


ing loved her till death. 


The unbappy Adelaide believed the tale, and, 
from that time, devoted herſelf to the memory of 
Roland and to the nouriſhment of her ſorrow. She 
rejected all the ſuitors, introduced by her bro- 
thers, and accepted no ſociety, but that of ſome 
neighbouring nuns. At length, the gloom of a 


cloiſter became ſo neceſſary to the melancholy of 


her imagination, that ſhe reſolved to found a con- 
vent and take the veil ; a deſign, which her bro- 
hers aſſiſted, with the view of placing her effec- 
uall y beyond the reach of her lover. She choſe 

; — 
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an inand! in the Rhine between her brother's caſ- 


tle and the ſeat of Roland, both of which ſhe 


could fee from the windows of her convent ; and 
here ſhe paſſed ſome years in the placid perfor- 
mance of her new duties. 


At length, Roland returned, and they both 
diſcovered the cruel device, by which they had 
been ſeparated for ever. Adelaide remained in 
her convent, and ſoon after died; but Roland, 
emulating the fidelity of her retirement, built, at 
the extreme point of his domains towards the 
Rhine, a ſmall caſtle, that overlooked the ifland, 


Where he waſted his days in melancholy regret, | 


and in watching over the walls, that ſhrouded his 
Adelaide, | 


This is the ſtory, on which the wild and vivid 


imagination of Ariolto is ſaid to have founded his 


Orlando, 


2 —— 


THE VALLEY OF ANDERNACH. 


—  —— 


Arrrs ſpending part of two days at Goodeſ- 


berg, we ſet out, in a ſultry afternoon, for the 
town of Andernach, diſtant about five and twenty 
Engliſh miles. The road wound among corn- 
lands towards the Rhine, and approached almoſt 
as near to the Seven Mountains, as the river 
would permit. Oppoſite to the laſt, and nearly 
the talleſt of theſe, called Drakenfels, the open 
plain terminates, and the narrower valley begins. 


This 
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This mountain towers, the majeſtic ſentinel of 


the river over which it aſpires, in vaſt maſſes of 


rock, varied with rich tuftings of dwarf-wood, 
and bearing on its narrow peak the remains of a 
caſtle, whoſe walls ſeem to riſe in a line with the 


perpendicular precipice, on which they ſtand, and, 


when viewed from the oppoſite bank, appear lit- 
tle more than a rugged cabin. The eye aches 
in attempting to ſcale this rock; but the ſubli- 
mity of its height and the grandeur of its inter- 
mingled cliffs and woods gratify the war irmeſi with 
of fancy, 


The road led us along the weſtern bank of the 
Rhine among vineyards, and corn, and thick 
trees, that allowed only tranfient catches of the 
water between their branches; but the gigantic 
form of Drakentcls was always ſeen, its ſuperior 
features, perhaps, appearing more wild, from the 
partial concealment of its baſe, and aluming new 
attitudes as we paſſed away from it. Lowen- 


berg, whoſe upper region only had been ſeen 
from Goodeſberg, ſoon untolded itſelf from be- 


hind Drakenfels, and diſplayed all its pomp Ot 
wood, ſweeping from the ſpreading baſe in one 
uninterrupted line of grandeur to the ſpiry top, 
on which one bigh tower of the caſtle appears en- 
throned among the foreſts. This is the loftieſt of 
the Seven Mountains; and its dark ſides, where 


no rock is viſible, form a fine contraſt with the 


broken cliffs of Drakenfels. A multitude of ſpiry 
fammits appeared beyond Lowenberg, ſeen and 
loſt again, as the nearer rocks of the ſhore opened 
to the diſtance, or re-united. About a mile fur- 
ther, lies the pleaſant iſland, on which Adelaide 
raiſed her convent. As it was well endowed, it 


has been rebuilt, and is now a large and hand- 
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ſome quadrangle of white ſtone, ſurrounded with 
trees, and corn, and vineyards, and ſtill allotted 
to the ſociety, which ſhe. eſtabliſhed. An abrupt, 
but not lofty rock, on the weſtern ſhore of the 
Rhine, called Roland's Eck, or Roland's Corner, 


is the ſite of her lover's caſtle, of which one arch, 


pictureſquely ſhadowed with wood, is all that re- 
mains of this monument to faithful love. The road 
winds beneath it, and nearly overhangs the nar- 
row channel, that ſeparates Adelaide's iſland from 
the ſhore. Concerning this rock there is an an- 
cient rhyme in the country, amounting to ſome- 


thing like the following ; : 


Was not Roland, the knight, a ſtrange filly wight, 
For the love of a nun, to live on this height ? 


After paſli ing the iſland, the valley contracts, 
and the river is ſoon ſhut up between fruitful and 
abrupt hills, which riſe immediately over it, on 
one ſide, and a ſeries of rocky heights on the 
other, In the ſmall ſpace, left between theſe 


| heights and the Rhine, the road is formed. For 


the greater part of the way, it has been hollowed 
in the ſolid rock, which aſcends almoſt perpendi- 
cularly above it, on one hand, and ſinks as ab- 
ruptly below it, to the river, on the other; a 
work worthy of Roman perſeverance and de- 
ſign, and well known to be a monument of both. 
It was made during the reign of Marcus Aure- 
lius and Lucius Verus; and as the inſcription, 
whoſe antiquity has not been doubted, dates its 
completion in the year 162, it muſt have been 
finiſhed in one year, or little more, Marcus Au- 


relius having been raiſed to the purple in 161. 
The 
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The EleQor Palatine having repaired this road, 
which the Electors of Cologne had neglected, 
in 1768, has cauſed his name to be joined with 
thoſe of the Roman Emperors, in the tollowing 
inſcription upon an obeliſk: 


VIAM 
SUB M. 
AURELIO 
ET L. VERO 
. M. P. P. 
ANNO CHR. 
CLXII 
MUNITAM 
CAROLUS 
THEODORUS 
ELECTOR PAL. 
px BAV. JUL. CL. My 
REFECIT 
ET AMPLIAVIT 
AN. M.DCCLXVIiI 


EURANTE Jo. LUD. COMITE 
DE GOLDSTEIN 


PRO PRINGIPEY 


We did not ſufficiently obſerve the commence- 
ment and concluſion of this road, to be certain 
of its exact length; but it is probably about 
twelve miles. The rock above is, for the moſt 
part, naked to the ſummit, where it is thinly co- 
vered with earth; but ſometimes it ſlopes ſo much 
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as to permit patches of ſoil on its ſide, and theſe 
are carefully planted with vines. This ſhore of 
the Rhine may be ſaid to be bounded, for many 
miles, by an immenſe wall of rock, through 
which the openings into the country behind are 
few; and theſe breaks ſhew only deep glens, ſeen 
and loſt again ſo quickly, that a woody mountain, 
or a caſtle, or a convent, were the only objects 
we could aſcertain. 


This rock lies in oblique frata, and reſembles 
marble in its brown and reddiſh tints, marked 
with veins of deeper red; but we are unable to 
mention it under its proper and ſcientific denomi- 
nation. The colouring of the cliffs is beautiful, 
when mingled with the verdure of ſhrubs, that 
ſometimes hang in rich drapery from their points, 
and with the moſſes, and creeping vegetables of 
bright crimſon, yellow, and purple, that emboſs 
their fractured ſides. 


The road, which the Ele&or mentions himſelf 
to have widened, is now and then very narrow, 
and approaches near enough to the river, over 
which it has no parapet, to make a traveller 
anxious for the ſobriety and ſkill of his poſtil- 
lion. It is ſometimes elevated forty feet above 
the level of the Rhine, and ſeldom leſs than thirty; 
an elevation irom whence the water and its ſcenery 
are viewed to great advantage ; but to the variety 
and grandeur of theſe ſhores, and the ever-change 
ing form of the river, deſcription cannot do 
juſtice. | 


Sometimes, as we approached a rocky point, we 
ſeemed going to plunge into the expanſe of water 
beyond ; when, turning the ſharp angle of the 


promontory, the road ſwept along an ample bay, 
where 
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where the rocks, receding, formed an amphi- 
theatre, covered with iex and dwarf- wood, round 
a narrow, but cultivated level {tripe : then, wind- 
ing the furtheſt angle of tbis creſcent, under huge 
eliffs, we ſaw the river beyond, ſhut in by the fold- 
ing baſes of more diſtant promontories, aſſume the 
form of a lake, amidſt wild and romantic land- 
ſeapes. Having doubled one of theſe capes, the 
proſpect opened in long perſpective, and the green 
waters of the Rhine appeared in all their majeſty, 
flowing rapidly between ranges of marbled rocks, 
and a ſucceſſion of woody ſteeps, and overlooked 
by a multitude of fpiry ſummits, which diſtance 
had _ coloured with the blue and purple 
tints of air. 


The retroſpect of Fa tiver, too, was often en- 
chanting, and the Seven Mountains long main- 
tained their dignity in the ſcene, ſuperior to many 
intervening heights ; the dark ſummit of Lowen- 
burg, in particular, appeared, for ſeveral leagues, 
overlooking the whole valley of the Rhine. 


The eaſtern margin of the river ſometimes ex- 
hibited as extenſive a range of ſteep rocks as the 
weſterny and frequently the fitneſs of the ſalient 
angles on one fide, to the recipient ones on the 
other, ſeemed to juſtify the ſpeculation, that they 
had been divided by an earthquake, which let the 
river in between them. The general ſtate of the 
eaſtern bank, though ſteep, is that of the thickeſt 
cultivation. The rock frequently peeps, in rugged 
projections, through the thin ſoil, which is ſcat- 
tered over its declivity, and every where appears 
at top; but the ſides are covered with vines ſo 
abundantly, that the labour of cultivating them, 
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leaſt at every half mile. The green rows are led 


up the ſteeps to an height, which cannot be 


alcended without the help of ſteps cut in the rock: 
the ſoil itſelf is there fupported by walls of looſe 
ſtones, or it would fall either by its own weight, 
or with the firſt preſſure of rain; and ſometimes 
even this ſcanty mould appears to have been placed 
there by art, being in ſuch ſmall patches, that, 
perhaps, only twenty vines can be planted in each. 
But ſuch exceſſive labour has been neceſſary only 
towards the ſummits, for, lower down the ſoil is 
ſufficiently deep to ſupport the molt luxuriant ve- 
getation. 


It might be ſuppoſed from ſo much produee and 


exertion, that this bank of the Rhine is the reſi- 


dence. of an opulent, or at leaſt, a well- condi- 


tioned peaſantry, and that the villages, of which 


ſeven or eight are frequently in ſight at once, are 
as ſuperior to the neighbouring towns by the ſtate 
of their inhabitants, as they are by their pictu- 
reſque ſituation. On the contrary, the inha- 
bitants of the wine country are ſaid to be amongſt 


the pooreſt in Germany. The value of every 
hill is exactly watched by the landlords, ſo that 


the tenants are very ſeldom benefited by any im- 
provement of its produce. If the rent is paid in 


money, it leaves only fo much in the hands of the 
farmer as will enable him to live, and pay his 


workmen ; while the attention of a great number 
of Rewards i is ſuppoſed to ſupply what might be 
expected from his attention, had he a common 
intereſt with his landlord in the welfare of the 
eſtate. But the rent is frequently paid in kind, 


amounting to a ſettled proportion of the produce; 
and this PROPOortInn is ſo fixed, that, though the 


farmer 
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fürmer is immoderately diſtreſſed by a bad vin- 
tage, the beſt will not afford him any means of 
approaching to independence. In other coun- 
tries it might be aſked, “ But, though we can 
fuppoſe the ingenuity 'of the landlord to be 
greater than that of the tenant, at the com- 
mencement of a bargain, bow happens it, that, 
fince the reſult muſt be felt, the teriant will 
remain under his burthens, or can be ſuc- 
ceeded by any other, on ſuch terms?” Here, 
| however, theſe queſtions are not applicable; they 
preſume a choice of ſituations, which the country 
does not afford. The ſeverity of the agricul- 
tural ſyſtem continues itſelf by continuing the 
poverty, upon which it acts; and thoſe, who 
would eſcape from it find few manufaQures and 
little trade to employ them, had they the ca- 
pital and the education neceflary for either. 
The choice of ſuch perfons is between the be- 
ing a maſter of day-labourers for their land- 
lord, or a labourer under other maſters. 


INN of theſe eſtates belong immediately to 
Princes, or Chapters, whoſe ſtewards ſuperin- 
tend the cultivation, and are themſelves inſtead 
of the farmers, ſo that all other perſons em- 
ployed in ſuch vineyards are ordinary ſervants. 
By one or other of theſe means it happens, that 
the bounteovinels of nature to the country is 
very little felt by the body of the inhabitants. 
The payment of rents in kind is uſual, where- 
ever the vineyards are moſt celebrated ; and, 
at ſuch places, there is this ſure proof of the 
wretchedneſs of the inhabitants, that, in a 
month after the wine is made, you cannot 
obtain one bottle of the true produce, except by 
favour of the proprietors, or their ſtewards. 


How 
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How much is the delight of looking upon plen- 
teouſneſs leflened by the belief, that it ſupplies the 


means of exceſs bY a few, but denies thoſe of com- 


petence to many! 


Between this paſs of cultivated ſteeps on one 
ſide of the river, and of romantic rocks on the 


other, the road continues for ſeveral miles. Be- 


ing thus commanded on both ſides, it muſt be one 
of the moſt difficult paſſages in Europe to an 
enemy, if reſolutely defended. The Rhine, pent 
between theſe impenetrable boundaries, is con- 


ſiderably narrower here than in other parts of the 


valley, and ſo rapid, that a loaded veflel can ſel- 
dom be drawn faſter than at the rate of ſix Eng- 
liſh miles a day, againſt the ſtream. The paſſage 
down the river from Mentz to Cologne may be 


_ performed in two days; that from Cologne 


entz requires a fortnight,” - 


The view along this paſs, though bounded, is 
various and changeful. Villages, vineyards and 


rocks alternately ornament the borders of the ri- 


ver, and every fifty yards enable the eye to 


double ſome maſſy projection that concealed the 


fruitful bay behind. An object at the end of the 
paſs is preſented ſingly to the fight as through an 
inverted teleſcope. The ſurface of the water, or 
the whole ſtillneſs of the ſcene, was very ſeldom 
interrupted by the paſſing of a boat; carriages 
were ſtill fewer; and, indeed, throughout Ger- 
many, you will not meet more than one in twenty 
miles. Travelling is conſidered by the natives, 
who know the fatigue of going 1n carriages nearly 
without ſprings, and {topping at inns where there 
is little of either accommodation or civility, as 
productive of no pleaſure; and they have ſeldom 


curioſity 
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curioſity or buſineſs enough to recompenſe for its 


inconveniencies. 


We paſſed through two or three ſmall towns, 
whoſeruined gates and walls told of their antiquity, 
and that they had once been held of ſome conſe- 
quence in the defence of the valley. Their pre- 
ſent deſolation formed a melancholy contraſt with 
the cheerful cultivation around them. Theſe, 
however, with every village in our way, were 
decorated with green boughs, planted before the 
door of each cottage, for it was a day of feſtival. 
The little chapels at the road-ſide, and the image, 
which, every now and then, appeared under a 
ſpreading tree, were adorned with wreaths of freſh 
flowers; and though one might ſmile at the em- 
blems of ſuperſtition, it was impoſſible not to re- 
verence the ſentiment of pious affection, which 
had adjuſted theſe ſimple ornaments. 1 ne 


About half-way to Andernach, the weſtern 
rocks ſuddenly recede from the river, and, riſing 
to greater height, form a grand ſweep round a 
plain cultivated with orchards, garden- fields, corn 
and vineyards. The valley here ſpreads to a 
breadth of nearly a mile and an half, and exhi- 
bits grandeur, beauty and barren ſublimity, united 
in a ſingular manner. The abrupt ſteeps, that 
riſe over this plain, are entirely covered with 
wood, except that here'and there the ravage of a 
winter torrent appeared, which could ſometimes 
be traced from the very ſummit of the acclivity 
to the baſe, Near the centre, this noble amphi- 
theatre opens to a glen, that ſhews only wooded 
mountains, point above point, in long perſpec- 
tive; ſuch. ſylvan pomp we had ſeldom ſeen | 

| But 
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But though the tuftings of the nearer woods were 


beautifully luxuriant, there ſeemed to be few 


timber trees amongſt them. The oppoſite ſhore 


exhibited” only a range of rocks, variegated like 


marble, of which purple was the predominating 
tint, and uniformly diſpoſed in vaſt, oblique 


ſtrata. But even here, little green patches of 
vines peeped among the cliffs, and were led up 
crevices where it ſeemed as if no human foot 
could reſt. Along the baſe of this tremendous 
wall, and on the points above, villages, with each 
its tall, grey ſteeple, were thickly ſtrewn, thus 


mingling in ſtriking contraſt the cheerfulneſs of 


populous inhabitation with the horrors of un- 
tamed nature. A few monaſteries, reſembling 
caſtles in their extent, and known from ſuch only 
by their ſpires, were diſtinguiſhable ; and, in the 
widening perſpective of the Rhine, an old caitle 
itſelf, now and then, appeared on the ſummit of 


a mountain ſomewhat remote from the ſhore ; an 
objed rendered ſweetly pictureſque, as the ſun's 
rays lighted up its towers and fortified terraces, 


while the ſhrubby ſteeps below were in ſhade, 


We ſaw this landſcape under the happieſt cir- - - 
cumſtances of ſeaſon and weather; the woods and 


plants were in their midſummer bloom, and the 


mellow light of evening heightened the richneſs 


of their hues, and gave exquiſite effect to one 
half of the amphitheatre we were paſſing, while 
the other half was in ſhadow. The air was ſcented 


by bean- bloſſoms, and by lime-trees then in flower, 


that bordered the road. If this plain had mingled 
paſture with its groves, it would have been truly 


Arcadian; but neither here, nor through the 


whole of this delightful valley, did we ſee a 
1 L 2 ſingle 
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ſingle paſture or meadow, except now and then 


in an iſland on the Rhine; deficiencies which 
are here ſupplied, to the lover of landſcape, by 
the verdure of the woods and vines. In other 
parts of Germany they are more to be re- 
gretted, where, frequently, only corn and rock 
colour the land. 


Fatizued at ne by ſuch prodigality of 
beauty, we were glad to be ſhrouded awhile from 
the view of it, among cloſe boughs, and to ſee 


only the wide rivulets, with their ruſtic bridges 
of tapgots and earth, that, deſcending from among 


the mountains, frequently croſſed our way; or 


the ſimple peaſant-girl, leading her cows to feed 


on the narrow ſtripe of graſs that margined the 
road. The little bells, that jingled at their necks, 


would not ſuffer them to ſtray beyond her hearing. 


If we had not long ſince diſmiſſed our ſurpriſe at 
the ſcarcity and bad quality of cheeſe and butter 
in Germany, we ſhould have done ſo now, on 
perceiving this ſcanty method of paſturing the 
cattle, which future obſervation convinced us was 


the frequent practice. 


About ſun- ſet we reached the little village of 
Namedy, ſeated near the foot of a rock, round 
which the Rhine makes a ſudden ſweep, and con- 
tracted by the bold precipices of Hammerſtein 
on the oppoſite ſhore, its green current paſſes 
with aſtoniſhing rapidity and founding ſtrength. 
Theſe circumſtances of ſcenery, with the tall maſts 


of veſſels lying below the ſhrubby bank, on which 


the village ſtands, and ſeeming to heighten by com- 
pariſon the ſtupendous rocks, that roſe around 
them ; ; the moving — of boatmen and horſes 

employed 
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employed in towing a barge againſt the ſtream, in 
the bay beyond ; ; and a group of peaſants on the 


high quay, in the fore ground, watching their 
- progrels ; the ancient caſtle of Hammerſtein over- 


looking the whole—theſe were a combination. of 
images, that formed one of the moſt intereſting 
pictures we had ſeen, | 


The valley again expanding, the walls and tur- 
rets of Andernach, with its Roman tower riſing 
independenily a. the foot of a mountain, and the 
ruins of its caſtle above, appeared athwart the 
perſpective of the river, terminating the paſs; for 
there the rocky boundary opened to plains and 
remote mountains. The light vapour, that roſe 
from the water, and was tinged by the ſetting 
rays, ſpread a purple haze over the town and 
the cliffs, which, at this diſtance appeared to 
impend over it; colouring extremely beautiful, 
contraſted as it was by the clearer and deeper 
tints of rocks, wood and water nearer to the 
eye. 


As we approached Andernach, its ſituation 
ſeemed to be perpetually changing, with the 
winding bank. Now it appeared ſeated on a 
low peninſula, that nearly croſſed the Rhine, 
overhung by romantic rocks; but this viſion ya- 
niſhed as we advanced, and: we perceived the 
town lying along a curving ſhore, near the foot 
of the cliffs, which were finely fringed with wood, 
and at the entrance of extenſive plains. Its 
towers ſeen afar, would be figns of a conſiderable 
place, to thoſe who had not before been wearied 
of ſuch ſymptoms by the towers of Neuſs, and 
other German towns, From a wooded precipice 

over 
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over the river we had ſoon after a fine retroſpec= 
tive glimpſe of the valley, its fantaſtic ſhores, 
and long mountainous diſtance, over which even- 
ing had drawn her ſweeteſt colouring. As we 
purſued the paſs, the heights on either hand gra- 
dually ſoftened ; the country beyond ſhewed re- 
mote mountains leſs wild and aſpiring than thoſe 
| we had left, and the blooming tint, which had 
inveſted the diſtance, deepened to a duſky purple, 
and then vaniſhed in the gloom of twilight. The 
progreflive influence of the hour upon the land- 
ſcape was intereſting ; and the ſhade of evening, 
under which we entered Andernach, harmonized 
with the deſolation and filence of its old walls and 
the broken ground around them. We paſled a 
drawbridge and a ruinous gateway, and were 
ſufficiently fatigued to be ſomewhat anxious as to 
our accommodation. The Engliſh habit of con- 
ſidering, towards the end of the day's journey, 
that you are not far from the cheerful reception, 
the ready attendance, and the conveniences of a 
ſubſtantial inn, 'will ſoon be loſt in Germany. 
There, inſtead of being in good ſpirits, during 
the laſt ſtage, from ſuch a proſpect, you have to 
conſider, whether you ſhall find a room, not ab- 
ſolutely diſguſting, or a houſe with any eatable 
proviſion, or a landlady, who will give it you, be- 
fore the delay and the fatigue of an hundred re- 
queſts have rendered you almoſt incapable of re- 
ceiving it. When your carriage ſtops at the inn, 
you will perhaps perceive, inſtead of the alacrity 
of an Engliſh waiter, or the civility of an Engliſh 
landlord, a huge figure, wrapt in a great coat, 
with a red worlted cap on his head, and a pipe 
in his mouth, ſtalking before the door. This is 
the landlord. He makes no alteration in his 
8 "i „ 5 5 pace 
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pace on perceiving you, or, if he ſtops, it is to 
eye you with curioſity; he ſeldom ſpeaks, never 
bows, or aſſiſts you to alight; and perhaps ſtands 
' ſurrounded by a troop of ſlovenly girls, his 
daughters, whom the ſound of wheels has 
brought to the door, and who, as they lean in- 
dolently againſt it, gaze at you with rude curioſi- 
ty and ſurpriſe. f 


The drivers in Germany are all bribed by the 
innkeepers, and, either by affecting to miſunder- 
ſtand you, or otherwiſe, will conſtantly ſtop at the 
door, where they are beſt paid. That this mo- 
ney comes out of your pocket the next morning 
is not the grievance; the evil is, that the worſt 
inns give them the moſt, and a traveller, unleſs 
he exactly remembers his directions, is liable to 
be lodged in all the vileſt rooms of a country, 
where the beſt hotels have no lodging ſo clean 
and no larder ſo wholeſomely filled as thoſe. of 
every half-way houſe between London and Can- 
terbury. When you are within the inn, the land- 
lord, who is eager to keep, though not to ac- 
commodate you, will affirm, that his is the inn 
you aſk for, or that the other ſign is not in the 
place; and, as you ſoon learn to believe any 
thing of the wretchedneſs of the country, you are 
unwilling to give up one lodging, leſt you ſhould 
not find another. | 


Our driver, after paſling a deſolate, half filled 
place, into which the gate of Andernach opened, 
entered a narrow paſſage, which afterwards ap- 
peared to be one of the chief ſtreets of the place. 
Here he found a miſerable inn, and declared that 
there was no other; but, as we had ſeen one of 
a much better appearance, 'we were at length 

| brought 
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brought to that, and, though with ſome delay, 
were not ill accommodated, for the night. 


Andernach is an ancient own, and it is be- 
lieved, that a tower, which ſtands alone, at one 
end of the walls, was built by Druſus, of whom 
there are many traces in walls and caſtles, in- 
tended to defend the colonies, on this ſide of 
the Rhine, againſt the Germans, on the other. 
The fortifications can now be of little other uſe 
than to authoriſe the toll, which travellers pay, 
for entering a walled town ; a tax, on account 
of which many of the walls are ſupported, though 
it 1s pretended, that the tax is to ſupport the 
walls. By their means alſo, the Elector of Co- 
logne collects bere the laſt of four payments, 
which he demands for the privilege of paſſing 
the Rhine from Urdingen to Andernach ; and 
this is the moſt Southern frontier town of his do- 
minions on the weſtern ſide of the Rhine, which 
ſoon after join thoſe of the Elector of Treves. 
Their length from hence to Rheinberg is not leſs 
than ninety miles; the breadth * never 
more than twenty. 
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There is ſome trade, at Aiidernach, in tiles, 
timber, and mill-ſtones, but the heaps of theſe 
commodities upon the beach are the only viſible 
ſymptoms of the traffick ; for you will not fee 
one perſon in the place moving as if he had buſi- 
neſs to attract him, or one ſhop of a better ap- 
pearance, than an Engliſh huckſter's, or one 
man in the dreſs of a creditable trader, or one 
houle, which can be ſuppoſed to *belong to per- 
ſons in ealy circumſtances. © The port contains, 
perhaps, half 2 dozen veſſels, clinker built, in 

| "aps 
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ſhape between a barge, and a ſloop; on the quay, 
you may ſee two or three fellows, harneſling half 
a dozen horſes to a tow line, while twenty more 


watch their lingering mancuvres, and this may 


probably be the morning's buſineſs of the town. 
Thoſe, who are concerned in it, ſay that they are 
engaged in commerce. 


This, or ſomething like it, is the condition, as 
to trade, of all the towns we faw in Germany, 
one or two excepted. They are fo far from hav- 


ing well filled, or ſpacious repoſitories, that you 
can ſcarcely, tell at what houſes there are any, till 


you are led within the door; you may then wait 
long after you are heard, or ſeen, before the 
owner, if he has any other engagement, thinks 
it neceſſary to approach you: if he has what you 
aſk for, which he probably has net, unleſs it is 
ſomething very ordinary, he tells the price and 
takes it, with as much ſullenneſs, as if you were 
forcing the goods from him: if he has not, and 
can ſhew you only ſomething very different, he 
then conſiders your enquiry as an intruſion, and 
appears to think himſelf injured by having had 


the trouble to anſwer you. What ſeems unac- 


countable in the manners of a German trader, 
is, that, though he is ſo careleſs in attending 
you, he looks as much diſtreſſed, as vexed, if 


you do not leave ſome money with hun ; but he 


probably knows, that you can be ſupplied no 
where elſe in the town, and, therefore, will not 
deny himſelf the indulgence of his temper. Even 
when you are ſatisfied, his manner is fo ill, that 
he appears to conſider you his dependent, by 
wanting ſomething which he can refuſe. After 
perceiving, that this is nearly general, the pain 
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of making continual diſcoveries of idleneſs and 
malignity becomes fo much greater than the in- 
convenience of wanting any thing ſhort of neceſ- 
faries, that you decline going into ſhops, and 


| wait for ſome eaſier opportunity of ſupplying what. 
| ever you may loſe upon the road, 25 

| 

| COBLENTZ. 


* A : 
It is one poſt from Andernach hither, over a 
road, as good as any in England. Beyond the 
dominions of the EleQor of Colpgne, the face of 
the country, on this fide of the Rhine, entirely 
changes its character. The rocks ceaſe, at An- 
dernach, and a rich plain commences, along 
which the road is led, at a greater diſtance from 
the Rhine, through corn lands and unincloſed 
orchards. About a mile from Andernach, on the 
other ſide of the river, the white town of Neu- 
wiedt, the capital of a ſmall Proteſtant principa- 
lity, is ſeen; and the general report, that it is 
one of the moſt commercial places, on the Rhine, 
appeared to be true from the chearful neatneſs 
of the principal ſtreet, which faces towards the 
water. There were alſo about twenty ſmall veſ- 
fels, lying before it, and the quay ſeemed to be 
wide enough to ſerve as a ſpacious terrace to the 
houſes. The Prince's palace, an extenſive ſtone 
building, with a lofty orangery along the ſhore, 
is at the end of this {treet, which, as well as the 

reateſt part of the town, was built, or improved 
under the auſpices of his father; a wiſe prince, 
diſtinguiſhed by having negotiated, in 1735, a 
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peace between the Empire and France, when the 


continuance of the war had ſeemed to be inevita- 


ble. The ſame benevolence led him to a volun- 
. tary ſurrender of many oppreſſive privileges over 


his ſubjects, as well as to the moſt careful protec- 
tion of commerce and manufactures. Accord- 
ingly, the town of Neuwiedt has been continu- 
ally increaſing in proſperity and ſize, for the laſt 
fifty years, and the inhabitants of the whole prin- 
cipality are ſaid to be as much more qualified in 
their characters as they are happier in their condi- 
tions than thoſe of the neighbouring ſtates. But 
then there is the wwretchedneſs of a deficiency of 
game in the country, for the late Prince was guilty 
of ſuch an innovation as ta mitigate the ever of 
the laws reſpecting it. 


The foreſt hills, that riſe behind W and 
over the rocky margin of the river, extend them- 
ſelves towards the more rugged mountains of Wet- 
teravia, which are ſeen, a ſhapeleſs multitude, 
in the eaſt, 


The river is ſoon after loſt to the view between 
high, ſedgy banks; but, near Coblentz, the 
broad bay, which it makes in conjunction with 
the Moſelle, is.ſeen expanding between the walls 
of the city and the huge pyramidal precipice, on 
which itands the fortreſs of Ehrenbreitſtein, or 
rather which is itſelf formed into that fortreſs. 
The Moſelle is here a noble river, by which 
the ſtreams of a thouſand hills, covered with 
vines, pour theinſelives into the Rhine. The 
antient {tone bridge over it leads to the northern 
gate of Coblentz, and the entrance into the city 
15 ornamented by ſeveral large chateau like man- 

ſions, 
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fions, erected to command a view of the two ri- 


vers. A narrow ſtreet of high, but antient houſes 
then commences, and runs through the place. 
Thoſe, which branch from it extend, on each 
fide, towards the walls, immediately within which 
there are others, that nearly follow their courſe. 
and encompals the city. Being built between two 
rivers, its form is triangular, and only one ſide 
is entirely open to the land; a ſituation fo con- 
venient both for the purpoſes of commerce and 
war, that it could not be overlooked by the Ro- 
mans, and was not much neglected by the mo- 


derns, till the induſtry of maritime countries and 


the complicated conſtitution of the Empire re- 
duced Germany in the ſcale of nations. This was 
accordingly the ſtation of the firſt legion, and the 
union of the two rivers gave it a name; Conflu- 
entia. At the commencement of the modern di- 


viſion of nations, the ſueceſſors of Charlemagne 


frequently reſided here, for the convenience of an 
intercourſe between the other parts of the Empire 
and France; but, in the eleventh century, the 


whole territory of Treves regained the diſtinction, 


as a ſeparate country, which the Romans had 
given it, by calling the inhabitants Treveri. 


Coblentz i is a city of many ſpires, and has eſtab- 
hſhments of chapters and monaſterics, which 
make the great pride of German capitals, and 
are ſometimes the chief objects, that could diſtin- 


guiſh them from the neglected villages of other 


countries. The ſtreets are not all narrow, but 
ſew of them are ſtraight; and the ſame pavement 
jerves for the horſes of the Elector and the feet of 
his ſubjects. The port, or beach, has the appear- 
ance of ſomething more buſineſs than that of An- 
der nach, 
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dernach, - being the reſort. of W be- 
tween Mentz and Cologne; but the broad quay, 


- which has been raiſed above it, is chiefly uſeful 


as a promenade to the viſitors of a cloſe and 
gloomy town. Beyond the terrace ſtands the 
EleQor's palace, an elegant and ſpacious ſtone 
edifice, built to the height of three ſtories, and 
incloſing a court, which is large enough to be 
light as well as magnificent. The front towards 
the Rhine is ſimple, yet grand, the few orna- 
ments being ſo well proportioned to its ſize, as 
neither to debaſe it by minuteneſs, nor encum- 
ber it by vaſtneſs. An entablature, diſplaying 
ſome allegorical figures in bas relief, is ſupported 
by ſix Doric columns, which contribute much to 
the majeſtic ſimplicity of the edifice. The palace 
was built, about ten years ſince, by the reigning 
Elector, who mentions, in an inſcription, his 
attention to the architectural art; and a fountain, 
between the building and the town, 1s inſcribed 
with a few words, which ſeem to acknow- 
ledge his ſubjects as beings of the ſame ſpecies 
with himſelf; CLemEns WincesLaus ViciNis 
SUIS. 


But the moſt ſtriking parts of the view from 
this quay are the rock and fortreſs of Ehrenbreit- 
ſtein, that preſent themſelves immediately before 
it, on the other ſide of the river; notwithſtanding 
the breadth of which they appear to riſe almoſt 
perpendicularly over Coblentz. At the baſe of 
the rock ſtands a large building, formerly the pa- 
lace of the Electors, who choſe to reſide under 
the immediate protection of the fortreſs, rather 
than in the midſt of their capital. Adjoining it is 
the village of Ehrenbreitſtein, between which and 

Coblentz 
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Coblentz a flying bridge is continually paſſing, 
and, with its train of ſubordinate boats, forms a 
very pictureſque object from the quay. The for- 
treſs itſelf conſiſts of ſeveral tier of low walls, 
built wherever there was a projection in the rock 
capable of ſupporting them, or wherever the rock 
could de hewn fo as to afford room for cannon 
and ſoldiers. The ſtone, taken out of the maſs, 
ferved for the formation of the walls, which, in 
ſome places, can ſcarcely be diſtinguiſhed from 
the living rock. Above theſe tier, which are dt- 
vided into ſeveral fmall parts, according to the 
conveniences afforded by the cliff, is built the caſ- 
tle, or citadel, covering its ſummit, and ſurrounded 
by walls more regularly continued, as well as bigher. 
Small towers, ſomewhat in the antient form, de- 
fend the caſtle, which would be of little value, 
except for its height, and for the gradations of 
batteries between it and the river. Thus protect- 
ed, it ſeems impregnable on that fide, and is ſaid 
to be not much weaker on the other; ſo that the 
garriſon, if they ſhould be willing to fire upon 
Coblentz, might make it impoſſible for an enemy 
to remain within it, under the cover of very high 
entrenchments. This is the real defence of the 
city, for its walls would preſently fall before heavy 
artillery ; and this, it is believed, might be pre- 
ſerved as long as the garriſon could be ſupplied 
with ſtores. F 


We croſled the river from the quay to the 
fortreſs, by means of the very ſimple invention, 
a flying bridge. That, by which part of the 
paſſage of the Waal is made at Nimeguen, has 
been already mentioned; this is upon the ſame 
principle, but on a much larger ſcale. After the 

| „ : barges, 


| barges, upon which the platform is laid, are 
clear of the bank, the whole paſſage is effected 


with no other labour than that of the rudder. 


A ſtrong cable, which is faſtened to an anchor 
at each ſide of the river, is ſupported acroſs it 
by a ſeries of ſmall boats; the bridge has two 
low maſts, one on each barge, and theſe are con- 
nected at the top by a beam, over which the 
cable is paſſed, being confined ſo as that it can- 
not flip beyond them. When the bridge 1s 
launched, the rapidity of the current forces it 
down the Rhine as far as the cable will per- 
mit: having reached that point, the force, re- 
ceived from the current, gives it the only direc- 
tion of which it is capable, that acroſs the river, 
with the cable which holds it. The ſteerſman 
manages two rudders, by which he aſliſts in giv- 
ing it this direction. The voyage requires nine 
or ten minutes, and the bridge is continally paſ- 
ſing. The toll, which, for a foot paſſenger, is 
ſomething leſs than a penny, 1s paid, for the be- 
nefit of the EleQor, at an office, on the bank, 


and a ſentinel always accompanies the bridge, to 


ſupport his government, during the voyage. 


The old palace of Ehrenbreitſtein, deſerted be- 
cauſe of its dampneſs, and from the fear of its be- 
ing overwhelmed by the rock, that ſometim es 
ſcatters its fragments upon it, is now uſed as a 
barrack and hoſpital for ſoldiers. It is a large 
building, even more pleaſantly ſituated than the 
new one, being oppolite to the entrance of the 
Moſelle into the Rhine; and its ſtructure, which 
has been once magnificent, denotes ſcarcely any 
other decay, than all buildings will ſhew, after a 
few years neglect. The rock has allowed little 
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room for a garden, but there are ſome ridiculous 
ornaments upon a very narrow ſtrip of ground, | 
which was probably intended for one. 


The entrance into the fortreſs, on this fide, is 
by a road, cut in the ſolid rock, under four gate- 
ways. It is fo ſteep, that we were compelled to 
decline the honour of admiſſion, but aſcended it 
far enough to judge of the view, commanded 
from the ſummit, and to be behind the batteries, 
of which ſome were mounted with large braſs 
cannon. Coblentz lies beneath it, as open to in- 
ſpection as a model upon a table. The ſweeps of 
the Rhine and the meanders of the Moſelle, the 


one binding the plain, the other interſecting it, 


lead the eye towards diſtant hills, that encircle 
the capacious level. The quay of the city, with 
the palace and the moving bridge, form an inte- 


reſting picture immediately below, and we were 


unwilling to leave the rock for the dull and cloſe 
itreets of Coblentz. On our return, the extreme 
nakedneſs of the new palace, which is not ſhel- 
tered by trees, on any {ide, withdrew our atten- 
tion from the motley group of paſſengers, mingled 
with hay carrs and other carriages, on the flying 
bridge. 


The long reſidence of the emigrant princes and 
nobleſſe of France in this city is to be accounted 
for not by its genere! accommodations, or gaie- 
ties, of which it is nearly as deficient as the others 
of Germany; but firſt by the great hoſpitality of 
the Elector towards them, and then by the 
convenience of its ſituation for receiving intelli- 
gence from France, and for communicating with 
other countries. The Elector held frequent levies 
for the French nobility, and continued for them 
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part of the ſplendour which they had enjoyed in 
their own country. The readineſs for lending 
money upon property, or employments in France, 
was alſo ſo great, that thoſe, who had not brought 
caſh with them, were immediately ſupplied, and 
thoſe, who had, were encouraged to continue 


their uſual expences. We know it from fome of 


the beſt poſſible authority, that, at the commence- 
ment of the march towards Longwy, money, at 
four per cent. was even prefled upon many, and 
that large ſums were refuſed. 


Here, and in the neighbourhood, between ſixty 
and ſeventy ſquadrons of cavalry, confiſting chietly 
of thoſe who had formerly enjoyed military, or 
other rank, were formed; each perſon being 
mounted and equipped chiefly at his own expence. 
We heard ſeveral anecdotes of the confidence, 
entertained in this army, of a ſpeedy arrival in 
Paris; but, as the perſons, to whom they relate, 
are now under the preſſure of misfortune, there 
would be as little pleaſure, as propriety in re- 
peating them. 


At Coblentz, we quitted, for a time, the left 
bank of the Rhine, in order to take the watering 
place of Selters, in our way to Mentz. Having 


croſſed the river and aſcended a ſteep road, near 


the fortreſs, we had fine glimpſes of its walls, baſ- 
tions and outr-towers, and the heathy knolls, 
around them, with catches of diſtant country. 
The way continued to lie through the dominions 
of the Elector of Treves, which are here ſo diſ- 
tinguiſhed for their wretchedneſs as to be named 
the Siberia of Germany It is paved and called a 
chauſſee ; but thoſe, who have not experienced its 

ruggedneſs, 
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ru ggedneſs, can have no idea of it, except by ſuppoſ- 
ing the pavement of a ſtreet torn up by a plough, 
and then ſuffered to fix itſelf, as it had fallen. Al- 
ways ſteep, either in aſcent, or deſcent, it si not 
only the roughneſs, that prevents your exceeding 
the uſual poſt-· pace of three Engliſh miles an hour. 
Sometimes it runs along edges of mountains, that 
might almoſt be called precipices, and commands 
ſhort views of other mountains and of vallies en- 
tirely covered with thick, but not lofty foreſts; 
ſometimes it buries itſelf in the depths of ſuch-fo- 
reſts and glens; ſometimes the turrets of an old 
chateau peep above theſe, but rather confirm than 
contradict the notion of their deſolateneſs, having 
been evidently built for the purpoſes of the chace; 
and ſometimes a mud village ſurpriſes you with a 
few inhabitants, emblems of the miſery and ſa- 
vageneſs of the country. 


Theſe are the mountains of Wetteravia, the 
boundaries of many a former and far-ſeen proſpect, 
then pictureſque, ſublime, or graceful, but now 
deſolate, ſhaggy, and almoſt hideous; as in life, 
that, which is ſo grand as to charm at a diſtance, 
is often found to be forlorn, diſguſtful and comfort- 
* by thoſe, who approach it. 


2 MONTABAUR. 
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Sx hours after leaving Coblentz, we reached 
Montabaur, the firſt poſt-town on the road, and 
diſtant about eighteen miles. An ancient chateau, 
not ſtrong enough to be a caſtle, nor light enough 


to be a good houſe, commands the town, and is 


© probably the reſidence of the lord. The walls 
and gates ſhew the antiquity of Montabaur, but 
the ruggedneſs of its ſite could ſeem to prove, 
that there was no other place in the neighbour- 
hood, on which a town could be built. Though 
it is ſituated in a valley, as to the nearer moun- 
tains, it is conſtructed chiefly on two ſides of a 
narrow rock, the abrupt ſummit of which 1s in. 
| the centre of this very little place. 


The appearance of Montabaur is adequate in 
ol60mineſs to that of ſeveral before ſeen; but it 
would be endleſs to repeat, as often as they ſhould 
be true, the deſcriptions of the ſqualidneſs 
and decay, that characteriſe German towns; nor 
ſhould we have noticed theſe ſo often, if the ne- 
gligence of others, in this reſpect, had not left 
us to form deceitful expectations, ſuitable to the 
ſuppoſed importance of ſeveral very conſpicuous, 
but really very wretched cities. 
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LIMBOURG. 


O VER a ſucceſſion of foreſt mountains, ſimi- 
lar to thoſe juſt paſſed, we came, in the afternoon, 
to Limbourg, another poſt town, or, perhaps, 
city, and another collection of houſes, like tombs, 
or forſaken hoſpitals. At an inn, called the Three 
Kings, we ſaw firſt the ſullenneſs and then the 
ferocious malignity of a German landlord and his 
wife, exemplified much more fully than had be- 
fore occurred. When we afterwards expreſſed 
our ſurpriſe, that the magiſtrates ſhould permit 
perſons of ſuch conduct to keep an inn, eſpeciall 

where there was only one, we learned, that this 
fellow was himſelf the chief magiſtrate, or bur- 
gomaſter of the place; and his authority appeared 
in the fearfulneſs of his neighbours to afford any 
ſort of refreſhment to thoſe, who had left his inn. 
One of the eleQtor's miniſters, with whom we had 
the pleaſure to be acquainted, informed us, that 
he knew this man, and that he muſt have been 
intoxicated, for that, though civil when ſober, 
he was madly turbulent and abuſive, if other- 
wiſe. It appeared, therefore, that a perſon was 
permitted to be a magiſtrate, who, to the know- 
ledge of government, was expoſed by his ſitua- 
tion to be intoxicated, and was outrageous, when- 
ever he was ſo. So little is the order of ſociety 
eſtimated here, when it is not connected with the 
order of politics. | 


Near 
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Near Limbourg, the foreft ſcenery, which 


„ ene ws 


in this diſtrict, in the campaign of 1792. 


Four thouſand French were advancing towards 
Limbourg ; a ſmall Pruſſian corps drew up to op- 
poſe them, and the engagement, though ſhort, 
was vivid, for the Pruſſians did not perceive the 
ſuperiority of the French in numbers, till the 
latter began to ſpread upon the plain, for the 
purpoſe of ſurrounding them. Being then com- 
pelled to retreat, they left ſeveral of the Elec- 
tor's towns open to contribution, from which 
five-and-twenty thouſand florins were demanded, 
but the remonſtrances of the magiſtrates reduced 
this ſum to 8000 florins, or about 7oo!. The 
French then entered Limbourg, and extended 
themſelves over the neighbouring country, At 
Weilbourg, the reſidence of a Prince of the 
Houſe of Naſſau, they required 300,000 florins, 
or 25, oool. which the Prince neither had, nor 
could collect, in two days, through his whole 
country. All his plate, horſes, coaches, arms, and 
ſix pieces of cannon, were brought together, for 
the purpoſe of removal; but afterwards two in- 
dividuals were accepted as hoſtages, inſtead of the 
Prince himſelf, who had been at firſt demanded. 
The action near Limbourg took place on the gth 
of November, and, before the concluſion of the 
month, the French had fallen back to Franckfort, 


upon the re- approach of the Pruſſian and Auſtrian 
troops. ; 


SELTERS, 
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SELTERS. 
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v } E had a 1 to ſee this place, N 
under the name of Seltzer, is ſo celebrated 
throughout Europe, for its medicinal water. 
Though it is rather in the high road to Franck- 
fort than to Mentz, there ſeemed no probability 
of inconvenience in making this ſhort departure 
from our route, when it was to be joined again 
from a place of ſuch public acceſs as Selters AP; 
peared likely to be found. 


About ſeven miles from Limbourg, a deſcent 
commences, at the bottom of which ſtands this 
village. What a reproof to the expectations of 
comfort, or convenience in Germany! Selters, a 
ſpot, to which a valetudinarian might be directed, 
with the proſpec of his finding not only abun- 
dant accommodation, but many luxuries, Selters 
is literally and poſitively nothing more than an 
aſſemblage of miſerable cottages, with one inn 
and two houſes for officers of the EleQor, ſtuck 
in a dirty paſs, which more reſembles a ditch than 
2 road. The village may be ſaid to be near half 
a mile long, becauſe the huts, being moſtly ſe- 
l from each other, continue as far; and 
this length would increaſe its inconvenience to 
invalids, if ſuch ſhould ever ſtay there longer 
than to ſee it, for there is nothing like a ſwept 
path- way, and the road, in which they muſt 
walk, is probably always deeply covered with 
mud, being {9 When we were there in the be- 

ginning 
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ginning of July. There was then, however, not 
one ſtranger, beſide ourſelves, in the place, and 
we found, that very rarely any aggravate the mi- 
ſeries of ſickneſs by a ſtay at Selters. 


The only lodgings to be had are at the inn, and 
fortunately for travellers this is not ſuch as might 
be expected from the appearance of the village. 
Finding there the novelty of an obliging hoſt and 
hoſteſs, we were very well contented to have 
reached it, at night, though we were to ſtay there 
alſo the next day, being Sunday. The rooms are 
as good as thoſe in the inns of German cities, and 
three, which are called Court Chambers, having 
been uſed by the Elector and lately by the King 
of Pruſſia, are better. Theſe are as open as the 
others to ſtrangers, | 


The ſpring is at the foot of one of ſeveral hills, 
which immediately ſurround the village, and is 
ſeparated from the road by a ſmall court yard. 
An oaken covering, at the height of ten or twelve 
feet, prevents rain from falling into the wooden 
baſon, i in which the ſtream riſes; and two or three 
of the EleQor's guards watch over it, that no 
conſiderable quantity may be taken, without pay- 
ment of the duty, which forms a large part of 
his income. Many inouſands of ſtone bottles 
are piled round this court, and, for the repu- 
tation of the ſpring, care 1s taken to fill them as 


immediately as poihble, before their removal for 


exportation. 


The policy of Keeping this income intire is ſaid 
to be a motive for neglecting the condition of the 
village. A duty could not well be demanded of 
thoſe, who ſhould drink at the ſpring, but is eaſily 

collected 
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collected before the water is bottled for removal; 

it is, therefore, not wiſhed, that there ſhould be 
many viſitors, at Selters. We did not hear this 
reaſon upon the ſpot, but it is difficult otherwiſe 
to account for a negligence, which prevents the 
inhabitants of the neighbouring country from be- 
ing enriched at the expence of wanderers em 
** 


Nor 1s it only a duty, but the whole profit of the 
8 till the water leaves the place, which re- 
wards the care of the Eletor. His office for the 
fale of it is eſtabliſhed here, and his agents alone 
tranſmit it into foreign countries. Ihe buſineſs 
is ſufficient to employ ſeveral clerks, and the num. 
ber of bottles annually filled is ſo immenſe, that, 
having omitted to write it down, we will not ven- 
ture to mention 1t from memory. The water 1s 
brought to table conſtantly and at an eaſy price in 
all the towns near the Rhine. Mixed with Rhe- 
niſh wine and ſugar it forms a delightful, but not 
always a ſafe beverage, in hot weather. The acid 
of the wine, expelling the fixed air of other in- 
gredients, occaſions an efferveſcence, like that of 
Champagne, but the liquor has not a fourth part 
of the obnoxious ſtrength of the latter. The dan- 
ger of drinking it is, that the acid may be too 
powerful for ſome conſtitutions. 


After being ſurpriſed by the deſolateneſs of the 
village, we were not leſs ſo to find amongſt its few 
inhabitants one, whoſe manners and information, 
ſo far from bearing the character of the drearineſs 
around him, were worthy of the beſt ſociety in 
the moſt intelligent cities. This was the Commil- 
fary and Privy Counſellor of the EleQor for the 


diſtrict, who, having heard, that there were ſome 
Engliſli 
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Engliſh viſitors at the well, very trankly. intro- 
duced himſelf to us by his civilities, and favour- 


ed us with bis company in the afternoon. He 


had been in England, with many valuable intro. 
ductions, and had formed from the talents and 


accompliſhments of a diſtinguiſhed Marquis an 
high opinion of the national character; a cir= 


cumſtance, which probably united with his-natu- 
ral diſpoſition, in inducing him to emulate to- 
wards us the general politeneſs of that guy =. 
nourabie err 7 


When we enquired how the journey of the 
next day was to be performed, it appeared, that 
no other carriage could be hired in the place than 
a a ſort of one-horſe chair, which would take us to 
the next poſt town, from whence we might pro- 
ceed with the uſual chailes. The driver walked 
at the fide of this uncouth carriage, which had 
ſhafts and wheels ſtrong enough for a waggon ; 
and; either by the miſtake or intention of his 
maſter in directing him, we were led, not to the 
polt town, for a chaiſe, if it could be had, but en- 
tirely through a foreſt country to Mentz, by roads 
made only for the woodcutters, and, as it after- 
wards proved, known to few others; except to 
our ingenious voiturier. We did not paſs a town, 
or village, at which it was poſſible to change the 
carriage, and had, therefore, no other alterna- 
tive, when the miſtake was diſcovered, than to 
return to Selters, or to proceed to Mentz, in this 
inconvenient and Judicrous vehicle. We choſe 
to proceed, and had fome reward for fatigue, by 
paſſing nearly an whole day under the ſhade of 
deep and delightful foreſts, little tamed by the 
hand of man, and appearing to acknowledge only 
the ſeaſon's difference.“ 

Between 
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Between Selters and theſe foreſts, the country 
is well cultivated, and frequently laid out in gar- 
den. fields, in which there was the firſt appearance 
of cheerful labour we had ſeen in Germany. Af- 
ter paſſing a ſmall town, on the ſummit of a hill 
to the left, ſtill ſurrounded by its antient fortifi- 
cations, we entered a large plain, ſkirted, on one 
fide, by villages; another town, at the end of 
which, was almoſt the laſt ſign of an inhabited 
country, that appeared for ſeveral hours. The 
foreſt then commenced, and, with the exception 
of one hamlet, enveloped near the middle, we 
faw nothing but lofty oaks, elms and cheſnuts,? 
till we emerged from it in the afternoon, and 
came to a town of the Landgrave of Heſſe Darm- 
ſtadt. Roebucks are ſaid to be numerous, and 
wild boars not very ſcarce, in this foreſt ; but we 
faw none either here, or in thoſe near Limbourg, 
which are much inferior to this in beauty. Upon 
the whole, it was a ſcene of perfect novelty ; 
without which it now ſeems that we ſhould have 
wanted many ideas of ſylvan life and much of the 
delight, excited by Shakeſpeare's Exquilite de- 
2 of it. 


The country afterwards open towards 
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W. HICH Pres in a 2e plain, on the 
oppoſite edge of the Rhine, and 1s viſible, at a 
conſiderable diſtance, with its maſſy towers and 
numerous ſpires. Within two or three miles of 
the city, the ſymptoms of ruin, occaſioned by the 
ſiege in 1793, began to appear. A village, on 
the left, had ſcarcely one houſe entire; and the 
tower of the church was a mere wreck, blackened 
by flames, and with large chaſms, that admitted 
the light. The road did not paſs nearer to it 
than two miles, but the broken walls and roofs 
were diſtinguiſhable even at that diſtance, and 


ſometimes a part, which had been repaired, con- 


traſted its colour with the black and ſmoky hues 
of the remainder. This was the village of Koſt- 
heim, fo often contended for in the courle of the 
ſiege, being on the oppoſite. bank of the Rhine 
to the city, and capable of obſtructing the inter- 
courſe with it by water. 


The country on the eaſtern ſide of the river was- 


otherwiſe but little damaged, if we except the 
deſtruction of numerous orchards ; for the allies 
were not ſtrong enough to beſiege the city on all 


ſides at once, and contented themſelves with oc- 


cupying ſome poſts in this quarter, capable of 
nolding the garriſon of Caſſel in awe, 


This Caſſel is a ſmall village exactly oppoſite to 
Mentz, and W with it by a bridge of 
boats. 


3 es 2 — 
1 go 
. 
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boats. It was unfortified before the invaſion of the 
French ; but theſe had no fooner entered the city, 
than they perceived the importance of ſuch a place, 
and prepared themſelves to render it a regular 
| fortreſs. In about two months they completely 
ſurrounded it with earthen works and outworks, 
ditched and palliſadoed. Some of the neareſt 
orchards were cut down to be uſed in theſe fortifi- 
cations. The fruit trees ſtill remain with their 
branches upwards from the ditch, and ſerve in- 
ſtead of chevaux de friſe. | 


The village of Hockheim, which is alſo on this 
ſide of the Rhine, is further to the left than Koſt- 
heim, and remains uninjured, at the top of the 
round and eaſy hill, the vines of which are fo 
much celebrated for their flavour, as to give a 
name to great quantities of wine, produced in 
other diſtricts. After the ſiege, tbe merchants of 
the neighbourhood enhanced the price of their 
ſtocks by reporting, that all the vineyards bad 
been deſtroyed ; but the truth is, that Hockheim 
was not much contended for, and that little da- 
mage was done even to the crops then in bloom. 
The village is advantageouſly ſituated about the 
confluence of the Rhine and the Maine, and, if 
it had been nearer the city, would probably have 
been ſo important, as to have been contelted, till 
it was deſtroyed. 


This is the home ground of the ſcene, which 
ſpreads before the traveller, who approaches 
Mentz from the eaſtern ſhore of the Rhine. Fur- 
theſt to the left is Hockheim, then the devaſtated 
village of Koſtheim, then the fortifications of 
Caſſel, which, with the river, are between him 
and the city. Beyond, the horizon is bounded 
| on 
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on all ſides by gradual hills, diſtant and appa- 
rently fruitful; but thoſe to the north are pre- 
eminent, with gentle ſlopes at their feet, coloured 
ſweetly by corn, dark wood and gleams of reddiſh 


earth. 


The works of Caſſel render the approach to the 


City very tedious, for they have been ſo contrived 
as that the road nearly follows them, in all their 
angles, for the purpoſe of being commanded by 
many points at once. The village was now gar- 
riſoned by Pruſſians, of whom, ſome were lying 
under the ſheds of their guard-houſe near the 
bridge, and others were riding over it, with juſt 


ſpeed enough to give one an idea of military ear- 


neſtneſs. Their horſes ſhook the floor of the 
bridge of boats, which here croſſes the Rhine, at 
its breadth of nearly eight hundred feet, and diſ- 
turbed the promenade, for which it is uſually fre- 
quented in an evening. We followed them, ad- 
miring the expanſe, and rapidity of the river more 
than the appearance of the city, where gloomineſs 
is too much mingled with grandeur ; till, at the 
end of the bridge, we were ſtopped at another 
guard-houſe, to anſwer the uſual enquiries. A 
ſoldier accompanied us thence to a large ſquare 
filled with cannon and mortars, where the captain 


of the guard examined our paſſport. .We were 


then very glad to paſs the evening at an inn with- 
out further reſearches ; but there were ſome ſymp- 
toms of the late condition of the city to attract at- 
tention in the way. 5 


The Elector's palace, which forms one ſide of 
this ſquare, having been converted into an hoſpi- 
tal by the French, is {till uſed as ſuch, or as a bar- 


rack, by the Pruſſians; and the windows were 
crowded 
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crowded with the figures of half. dreſſed ſoldiers, 
Many of the cannon in the ſquare remained with 
the fractures; made by the balls of the beſiegers. 
This place communicates with a broad ſtreet, in 
which were many buildings, filled with ſoldiers, 
and an handſome houſe, that, having belonged 
to one of the Clubbiſts, was deſtroyed immedi- - 
ately: after the expulſion of the French. The 
walls till remain bare and open. Some greater 
ruins, occaſioned by fire, during the ſiege, were 
viſible at a diſtance, and, upon the whole, we 
had intereſt enough excited, as to the immediate 
hiſtory of the place, to whe little notice of. the 
narrow and difficult paſſages, through which we 
wound for halt an hour, after leaving the ping 


pal ſtreet. 


+ The next morning, the friends, to whom we 
had letters, began to conduct us through the me- 
lancholy curioſities, left in the city by the ſiege. 
Theſe are chiefly in the ſouthern. quarter, againſt 
which the direct attack of the allies was made, 
and their approaches moſt advanced. Some en- 
tire ſtreets have been deſtroyed here, and were 
{till in ruins. A magnificent church, attached to 
a convent of Franciſcan monks, is among the 
moſt lamentable ſpectacles; what was the roof 
now lies in heaps over the pavement; not a veſ- 
tige of furniture, or decoration, has eſcaped the 
flames, and there are chaſms in the walls larger 
than the noble windows, that once illuminated 
them. This church and convent were ſet on fire 
by a bomb; and of the fick ſoldiers, who were 
" lodged in the latter, it is feared that but few 
were removed before the deſtruction of the build- . 
ing. We next ſaw the remains of a palace, built 
by the preſent Provolt of the Chapter of Nobles ; 

an 
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an inſtitution, which is ſo rich, that their Supe- 
rior had a more elegant reſidence than the Elec- 
cor. It was of ſtone, and the principal front was 
in the Corinthian order, ſix columns of which 
ſupported a ſpacious open gallery, ornamented 
with ſtatues, for its whole length. The wings 
formed two fides of a ſquare, which ſeparated the 
palace from the ſtreet. A profuſion of the richeſt 
furniture and a valauble collection of paintings 
filled the interior. Of the whole edifice little 
now remains but the ſhattered walls of the centre, 
which have been ſo ſcorched as to loſe all appear- 
anee of having belonged to a ſplendid ſtructure. 
It was burnt the night before the fire of the 
Franciſcan church, and two nights after the 
French had removed their head quarters and their 
municipality from it. On the day before the re- 
moval, a bomb had fallen upon the French Ge- 
neral Blou, deſtroying him on the ſpot, and mor- 
tally wounding an officer, with whom he was con- 
verſing. The ruins are now ſo accumulated over 
the cou;t-yard, that we could not diſcern it to 
have ever had that appendage of a diſtinguiſhed 
reſidence. 


But the church of Notre Dame was the moſt 
conſpicuous of many ruined objects. The ſteeple 
of this had been one of the grandeſt ornaments 
of the city; a ſhower of bombs ſet ſire to it; and, 
while it was thus rendered an ealy mark for the 
beſiegers, their cannon played upon and beat a 
great part of it to the ground. By its fall the roof 
of the church was ſhattered, but the body did not 
otherwiſe ſuffer any material injury. Wooden 
galleries have been raiſed round the remainder of 
the ſteeple, not for the purpoſe of repairing, but 

| for 
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for that of entirely removing it; and, to ſave the 
trouble of letting down the ſtones on the outſide, 
a wooden pipe, or channel has been made, through 
which they are lowered into the church. The ap- 
pearance of this ſteeple, which was once very 
large and lofty, is rendered ſtriking by theſe pre- 
parations for its total deſtruction. 


The whole church 1s built of a ſtone, dug from 
te neighbouring hills, the colour of which is fo 
delicate a pink, that it might be ſuppoſed to be 
given by art. The Elector's palace and ſeveral 
other public buildings in the city are formed of 
this ſtone. 


Paſſing through the SOREN on this ſide of Mentz, 
we came to a {lope near the river, and beyond 
the glacis of the place, which was then partly co- 
vered with huge maſſes of ſtone ſcattered among 
the roots of broken trees and ſhrubs, that had be- 
gun again to ſhoot their verdure over the ampu- 
tated trunks. This was the ſite of a palace of 
the Elector, called, both from the beauty of its 
ſituation, and the ſplendour of its ſtruQure, La 
Favorita, The apartments of the palace and the 
terraces of the garden commanded extenſive views 
of the Rhine and the ſurrounding country aſcend- 
ing from its banks; and the gardens themſelves 
were ſo beautifully diſpoſed as to be thought wor- 
thy of the name of Engliſh. They were orna- 
mented with pavilions, which had each its diſtinct 
proſpect, and with one muſic room in the thickeſt 
part of the ſhrubbery. Of the building nothing 
is now viſible but ſome disjointed ſtones; and of 
the garden, only the broken trunks of trees. The 
palace was burned and the gardens levelled by the 
French, that they might not afford ſhelter to the 
Pruſſians, during the Bene. | 

From 
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From this ſpot we were ſhewn the poſitions of 


the allied forces, the courſe of their approaches 
and the chief outworks of the city. Hockheim, 
Koſtheim, and Caſfiel lay before us, on the other 
ſide of, the river; a gentle riſe, on this fide, at 
the diſtance of nearly a mile, was the firſt ſtation 
of the allies, part of whoſe force was covered be- 
hind it; their laſt batteries were within two hun- 
dred and ſiſty paces of the city. The ground had 
been fince levelled, and was now covered with 
ſtanding corn, but the track of the trenches was, 
in ſome places, viſible. . On the other hand, the 
forts, in which the ſtrength of the whole fo much 
conſiſts, were completely repaired, and had no 
appearance of having been fo lately attacked. 
They are five in number, and, being raiſed at a 
conſiderable diſtance from the walls of the city, 
no near approaches can be made, till ſome of 
them are either taken, or deſtroyed ; for they are 
ſaid to be regular and ſtrong fortifications, capa- 
ble of containing numerous garrilons, and com- 
municating with the city itſelf by paſſages, cut in 
the ground, through which they may be conſtant- 
ly reinforced. 


Only one of theſe five forts, that neareſt to 
the river, was deſtroyed in the late fiege, which 
would have been much more tedious, but for the 
want of proviſions and medicines, that began to 
be felt in the garriſon. The walls of the city 
were almoſt uninjured, fo that it has not been 
thought neceſſary to repair them in the few 
places, where balls may be perceived to have 
ſtruck: The bombardment was the chief annoy- 
ance of the garriſon, who were not ſheltered in 
caſerns, and whoſe magazines, both of ammuni- 
tion and proviſion, were frequently deſtroyed by 
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it. Their numbers were alſo greatly reduced by 
lallies and by engagements, on the other ſide of 
the Rhine, in defence of Caſſel, or in attack of 
part of an iſland, called the Bleiau. 


We walked round the city upon what is term- 


ed the glacis, that is upon the ſlope, which aſcends 
from the plain towards the top of the ditch, and 


which is the furtheſt of the defenſive works, be- 
ing very gradually raiſed, that thoſe, who are 
upon it, may be expoſed at every ſtep, to the fire 
from the walls. The forts, which are formed of 
ſolid earthen works, covered with turf, would 
ſcarcely attra& the notice of an unmilitary eye, 
if the channelled paſſages to them did not iſſue 


from this ſlope, and if the ſentinels, ſtalking 


upon the parapets, did not ſeem of a gigantic 


ze, by having their whole Res raiſed againſt 


the — 


Mentz was at this time the depot of ſtores for 


the Pruſſian army on the Rhine, and there were 


perſons employed upon the g/acis, in counting 
heaps of cannon balls, which had been delivered 
from ſome neighbouring foundery. On the bank 
of the river, others were throwing waggon-loads 
of hay into large barges, on which it was piled 
to ſuch an height, that ſmall paſſages were cut 
through it for the rowers to work in. There 
were nine or ten barges ſo filled; and in theſe la- 
bours more activity was apparent than in any other 
tranſactions we ſaw at Mentz. 


Having paſled round the city, between the walls 
and the forts, which protect them, to the north, 
welt and ſouth, we came, at this latter fide, to 
ſome other ſignals of a theatre of war. Here had 

3 been 
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been a noble alley of at leaft a mile and a half 
long, formed of poplars as large and high as elms, 
and ſurrounded, on each fide, by plantations, in- 
terſected by ſmall and irregular walks. Being 
led along the banks of the Rhine, this alley, 
with its adjoining groves, afforded a moſt delight- 
ful promenade, and was claſſed amongſt the beſt 
ornaments, given to the river, in its whole courſe. 
This alſo was deſtroyed upon the approach of the 
beſiegers, that it might not afford them ſhelter. 
The trunks of the ſturdy trees, cut at the height 
of one or two feet from the ground, ſhew, by 
their ſolidity and the abundance of their vigorous 
ſhoots, how long they might have Houriſhed, but 
for this diſaſter, | 


An Engliſhman, walking amidſt the enſigns of 
ſuch artificial and premature deſolation, cannot 
help conſidering the natural ſecurity of his coun- 
try, and rejoicing, that, even if the ſtrong and 
plain policy of neglecting all foreign conſequence, 
and avoiding all foreign intereſts, except the 
commercial ones, which may be maintained by a 
navy, ſhould for ever be rejected, {till his home 
cannot be invaded ; and, though the expence of 
wars thould make poverty general, the immedi- 
ate horrors of them cannot enter the cities, or 
the cottages of an iſland. | 


Great part of our time at Mentz was occupied 
by enquiries concerning the ſiege, which was 
not ſo much a topic as we had expected to 
find it, We probably heard, however, all that 
was to be told, and had a German pamphlet re- 
commended, containing the hiſtory of the place 
from the firſt invaſion of the French to their de- 
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parture. The authenticity of this was aſſured to 
us; and it is partly from it, partly from the ac- 
counts given by our friends, that the following 
ſhort narrative has been extracted. 


OF MENTZ IN 1792 AND 1793. 


THE entrance of a French army into Worms, 
in the beginning of October 1792, had excited 
a conſiderable alarm in Mentz, before the inhabi- 
(ants of the latter city received the accounts, 
which were not long wanting, of expreſs and 
avowed preparations for a march towards them. 
Great numbers of French emigrants had - been 
drawn to the city by the meeting of the Empe- 
ror and the King of Pruſſia there, a few months 
before; many had arrived ſince the diſſolution 
of their army in Champagne; and, during the 
approach of the Republican troops to Spires and 
Worms, families were continually paſſing through 
the city, joining thoſe, who began to take their 
flight from it. The narrow ſtreets were filled 
with carriages, and the diſtreſsful haſte of the 
travellers ſerved to depreſs the ſpirits of the in- 
habitants, who ſaw how little their city was 
thought capable of defence. On the 15th of 


October, Baron d'Albim, a counſellor of the 


Court, called the Burgeſſes together, and admo- 
niſhed them to make preparations for their ſecu- 
Tity ; he alſo enquired, whether they thought 
it prudent, that the EleQor ſhould remain in the 
city with them? and, it being readily anſwered, 

that 
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that they did not, the Elector ſet out for Wurtz- 
burg, a town about 100 miles diſtant, and was 
followed by the members of the government. At 
the ſame time, a confiderable emigration of the 
other inhabitarits took place. 


The approach of the French had been ſo little 
foreſeen, till within the few laſt weeks, that the 
garriſon did not amount to a tenth part of the 
war complement. The inhabitants, however, 
having happily had little experience of ſieges, 
did not know what this complement ſhould be,and, 
after the firit alarm, began to think the deficiency 
might be eaſily remedied. The Electoral troops, 
having ſent ſome uſeleſs detachments to Spires, 
amounted to only 968 men, to whom an hundred 
were added, obtained from Naſſau, Oranien, 
Weilburg, Bieberich and Fuld by the Elector's 
demands of aſſiſtance from his neighbours. Two 
hundred and ſeven Auſtrian huflars of Eſterhazy 
had alſo arrived, on the 13th, and all the inhabi- 
tants of the Rheingau, a populous diſtrict, bor- 


dering upon the Rhine, were ſummoned to the _ 


aſſiſtance of the capital. Ihe antient ſociety of 
Archers of the city laid down their bows for 
muſquets; ; the Academicians formed themſelves 
into a corps, and were placed, together with the 
Archers, at ſeveral outpoſts. The traders, though 
exempt from perſonal ſervice, and unwilling to 
ſurrender that privilege, reſolved to pay double 
watch-maney for ſubſtitutes. It began to be 
thought, that the threatened progreſs of the 
French had been untruly reported; that the 
fiege could not be commenced at chat late ſeaſon 
of the year; and laſtly, that ſome promiſed 
reinforcements of Auſtrian troops could not be 
far off. 


But, 
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But, on the 19th of October, the French, in 
four columns, began to ſurround the place. T hey 
wore, at firſt, white cockades, expecting to be 
miſtaken for the army of M, de Conde; they 
were, however, known, and fired upon. Though 
ſome days had been paſſed in preparation, it was 
now found, that there was little readineſs for de- 
fence. The beſt artillerymen had been loſt at 
Spires; there were, at firſt, no horſes to draw 
the cannon, ſo that oxen were uſed for that pur- 
poſe ; the neareſt balls to the batteries of twenty- 
four pound cannon were caſt for twelve-pounders; 
and many of the muſquet cartridges could not be 
fired. In a few hours, however, ſeveral of the 
artiſans applied themſelves to the making of car- 
tridges ; horſes were ſupplied by the ſervants of the 
Court and the Nobility, and all hands were, in 
ſome way or other, employed. It was then re- 

orted, that a corps of Auſtrian troops was in the 
neighbourhood, and, on the 19th, 1800 men en- 
tered the city. Theſe were recruits without am- 
munition, and, for the moſt part, without arms, 
being on their march to join the army of the Em- 
peror. They were then under the command of 
two, or three ſubalterns; but ſome other Impe- 
rial officers came in from the neighbourhood, 
and arms were obtained from the EKElector's 
arſenal. After this reinforcement there were 
probably about four thouſand men in arms in 
the ory: | 


With this force, it is allowed, that a much longer 
defence than was made might have been expected ; 
and, unleſs there was ſome failure of the comman- 
der's attention, the treachery of an engineer, 
to whom the ſurrender is imputed, could certainly 


8 
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not have been ſo effectual. EIKENMAVER, this 
engineer, had, it ſeems, made known to the 
French the commander's preparations for defence; 
intelligence, which, if the preparations had been 
greater, could have been but little ſerviceable to 
the aſſailants. His chief aſſiſtance was afforded 
to them by much more conſpicuous means ; for, 
as the inhabitants went frequently to a building 
called St. Stephen's Tower, to obſerve the pro- 
greſs of the beſiegers, he alfured them, that the 
army, which really amounted only to eleven thou- 
ſand men, conſiſted of forty thouſand; that they 
had with them two-and-twenty waggons, laden 
with ſcaling ladders, and that the eity would pre- 
ſently be taken by ſtorm. The ſame repreſenta- 
tions of the beliegers' force were alſo made by 
him to the Council of War; and theſe, it is ſaid, 
determined them to the ſurrender, before the 
French had raiſed a battery againſt the works. 


Many of the citizens, however, were ſurpriſed 


and enraged at this reſolution; and the captain of 


the Auſtrian reinforcements expreſſed his diſplea- 
ſure, at the Council Houſe, where he declared, 

that he would continue to defend the place, even 
without permiſſion. In the mean time, the capi- 
tulation was ſigned, and he was induced to ſub- 
mit to it by the ſolicitations even of the citizens, 
by whom 1t was blamed, and by their repreſenta- 
tions, that, in the preſent agitated temper of the in- 
habitants, all attempts at defence muſt be uſeleſs. 


Baron d' ALBINIT carried news of the ſurrender 
to the Elector, at Wurtzburg, and, about five 
o' clock, on the 21ſt of October, two French offi- 
cers came to the Council Houſe, followed by two 
companies of grenadiers. On the 22d, eight 


thouland | 


thouſand French entered the city, the other three 
thouſand having marched, the preceding day, to 
Franckfort ; the inhabitants, aſtoniſhed to find 
themſelves taken by ſo fraall a force, now ſaw, 
to their ſtill greater ſurpriſe, that their conquerors 
had ſcarcely any heavy cannon. This day was paſſed 
in aſhgning quarters to the troops, and, on the 
next Cuſtine, the commander of the French. 

called the members of the City Council together, | 
to whom, in a ſhort ipeech, he promiſed the pro- 
tection of perſons and properties, inviting them, 
at the ſame time, to promote the fraternization of 
the inhabitants with the French nation. Profeſ- 
ſor BoHMER, who had accepted the office of his 
Secretary, tranſlated this addreſs into German, 
andd it was circulated through the city. 


Iti is remarkable, that the French had no "IRR 
taken poſſeſſion of this ſudden prize, than they 
began to foreſee the probability of being reduced 
to defenſive meaſures and to prepare for them. 
They immediately collected contributions of 
forage and corn from the neighbouring villages ; 
the ſtreets were rendered almoſt impaſſable by the 
loads brought in; and, as the magazines were 
ſoon filled, great quantities were waſted by being 
expoſed to the rain in gardens, and trodden under 
the feet of horſes in the ſtreets. The garriſon 
was ſoon increaſed to 20,000 men, of whom ſome- 
times three hundred ſometimes five hundred were 
lodged in each convent. The French ſoldiery 
having committed ſome exceſſes, Cuſtine reprov- 
ed their licentiouſneſs, and began to habituate 
them to diſcipline by ordering a retirement to 
their quarters, at certain hours, by beat of 


drum. 


The 
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The inhabitants ſoon began to ſuſpeQ the con- 
trivance and the perſons, that had produced the 
ſurrender; for Eikenmayer lived in intimacy with 
Cuſtine ; Profeſſor Metternich, of the Academy 
of Mentz, mounted the French cockade; and 
the Elector's phyſician, having left the city, upon 
a promiſe of aſſiſting ſome peaſants, whom he af- 
| ſerted to be ſeized with an infectious fever, had 
carried on a correſpondence with the French, as 
had Pa rok, a merchant, born at Colmar, who 
had lately received the right of citizenſhip. 


The palaces of the Elector and the Provoſt were 
now ranſacked; and, though it had been publiſh- 


ed as a rule, that the property of private indivi- 


duals ſhould not be touched, the houſes of the no- 
bility were treated, as if they had belonged to 
the Prince. The profligacy and pride of Cuſtine 
became every day more conſpicuous, and were 
oppreſſive upon the garriſon, as well as the inha- 
bitants, though in a leſs degree. Johanneſberg, 


a village upon the Rhine, at the diſtance of a few 


miles, is celebrated for its wines, which ſell for 
three times the price of thoſe of Hockheim. Cuſ- 
tine ſent a part of the garriſon ſolely to bring him 
the wines from the cellars of the Prince of Fuld, 

who has a palace there; but a compromiſe being 


propoſed, the negociation was protracted ſo long, 


that a Pruſſian corps, for which the Prince had 
ſent, carried Johanneſberg, before the terms were 


concluded. The Prince "aved bis money, and 


loſt only eighteen barrels of wine, of which part 
was ſent to Paris, and the reſt ſupplied the enter- 
tainments given by Cuſtine. 


Thoſe of the Germans, who attached them- 
ſelves to Cuſtine, ſupplied him with informa- 
tion of the ſtate of the whole country. His Se- 

cxetary, 
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cretary, Profeſſor Bohmer, had begun the inſtitu. 
tion of a Club ſo early as the 22d of October; 
but this ſociety is thought to have become incon- 
venient, and they ſoon after began to prepare for 
a Mational Convention in Mentz. 


In the mean time, Caſſel was ſurveyed, and the 
fortitications, for which Eikenmayer is ſaid to 
have furniſhed the deſign, were commenced. The 
neighbouring peaſants were ſummoned to work at 
theſe, at the price of fifteen French ſous, or about 
ſeven pence haltpenny a day; and intrenchments 
were thrown round Koltheim, 


On the 17th of December, Cuſtine publiſhed a 
proclamation, in which he ſtated, that, whereas 
ſome perſons had ſuppoſed the King of Pruſſia to 
have ſo little reſpect for his character as to have 
invited him to a ſurrender, none ſhould prefume, 
on pain of death, to ſpeak of ſuch a meaſure, in 
future. This proclamation gave the inhabitants 
of Mentz information, that the Pruſſians were ap- 
proaching. Some German troops had, indeed, 
begun by degrees to occupy the ground about 
Coblentz, but in a condition, which did not pro- 
miſe active meaſures, being weakened by a long 
march and by ſickneſs; the Heſſians poſted them- 
ſelves between Hanau and Franckfort; and the 
Pruſſians advanced ſo near to the latter city, that 
the ſcattered parties of the French retired to, and 
at length loſt it. 


About this time, an Electoral Profeſſor of Phi- 
loſophy and a Canon of Mentz, named Dorſel, 
who had left his poſts, in the preceding year, to 
be naturalized, at Straſbourg, returned with a 
defign for an union of Spires, Worms and Ment⸗ 
into one territory, under the Protection of the 


French. 
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French. He procured the ſubſtitution of a Mu- 
nicipality for the City Council. He obtained 
conſiderable influence in the city; and, on the 
iſt of January 1793, when the three commiſſi- 
oners of the Convention, Reubell, Merlin and 
Hauſſman entered Mentz, and were received by 
Cuſtine with military honours, they ſhewed more 
attention to the Profeſſor than to the General. 


The Pruſſian head quarters had been eſtabliſhed 
within a ſhort diſtance of Mentz; but, during 
all December, there had been only affairs of ad- 
vanced polts, fo that ſome tranquillity prevailed 
in the city. On the.6th of January, Hockheim 
was aſſailed by ſix thouſand Pruſhans ; the French, 
however, had been informed of the preparations 
for attack, and had time to retire to Koſtheim 
and Caſſel, leaving 112 priſoners and twelve 
pleces of cannon, Some French, who had con- 
cealed themſelves in the church tower, were 
thrown headlong from it, for having ſhouted, or 
thrown ſtones at the King of Pruſlia, as he pats 


ſed, 


After this, another month paſſed, without 
hoſtile attempts on either ſide. The Pruſſian 
troops were refreſhed by reit; the French paſſed 
the ſame time, partly in balls, to which all the la- 
dies of Mentz were invited, and partly in prepa- 
rations for defence. On the 17th of January, a 
ſmall tree of liberty, which had been planted in 
November, was removed, and a fir, ſeventy feet 
high, placed in its ſtead, with much ceremony. 
All the inhabitants were preſſingly invited, upon this 
occaſion ; Meſſrs. Reubell, Merlin, Hauſſman and 
Cuſtine attended; tbe Mayor, Municipality, and 

| | the 
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the members of the Clubs followed ; the enſigns 
of the former government were burned; Cuſtine 
called upon the muſic of the garriſon for French 


airs, which occupied the reſt of the day; and the 


evening concluded with entertainments and danc- 
ing. Soon after, the Commiſſioners left the city, 
and proceeded on a journey to the Moſelle. 


On the 16th of February, cuſtine publiſhed a 


| proclamation, and two new committoners, wha 


had juſt arrived, iſſued another, founded upon a 


decree of the French Contentiand relative to the 


union of other countries with France. The 


Council Houle was full from morning till night; 


the aſſeunbled traders declared their adherence to 
the Germanic ſyſtem; and the new commiſſioners 
ſcemed inclined to liſten to their remonſtrances. 
But, when the three former Commifſſioners re- 
turned, they treated the Deputies of the trades 
with great hauglitineſs, and retuſed them permiſ- 
Hon to ſend agents to Paris. A ſegond deputation, 
on the 22d of Feoruary, was no better received, 
and they were informed, that the 24th was the 


day for the commencement of the new form. 


The traders are deſcribed to have been much af- 
feed, at the return of their Deputies. On the 

23d of February, early in the morning, the au- 
thor of a remonſtrance, which had been preſent- 
ed, was arreſted and carried into baniſhment, be- 
ing accompanied by guards to the advanced polts 


of the Pruſſians, at Hockheim. 


The inhabitants now began to leave the city by 
paſſports, which were, however, not eaſily pro- 
cured, or uſed. A proclamation by the Muni- 
cipality divided Mentz into ſections, and directed 


the manner, in which each ſection ſhould elect a 


repreſentative, 
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repreſentative, on the 24th. On that day, the 
ſtreets were unuſually filent, all the former bur- 
geſſes having reſolved to remain in their hovies, 
except one, and only 266 perſons met to take the 
new oath and to make the new elections. On the 
25th, another proclamation came out, and ſe- 
veral baniſhments ſucceeded ; but the burgeſſes 
ſtill adhered to their reſolution. The Municipa» 
lity, on the iſt of March, again invited them 
to take the new oaths, and gave notice of an or- 
der of the Commiſhoners to the Mayor, to pub- 
liſn a liſt of the ſworn and unſworn, on the 
Monday or Tueſday following. Notwithſtanding 


this, the number of ſworn did not equal 350. 


Some of the neighbouring villages, which were 
viſited by the French Commiſhoners, accepted 
their terms; the greater part refuſed them. 


At Worms, where clubs, fimilar to thoſe at 
Mentz, bad been formed, 1051 perſons took 
the oaths. The inhabitants of Bingen refuſed 
them. 


In the mean time, ſome expeditions were made 
into the Palatinate, and corn, to the amount of 
ſixty thouſand florins, was taken away, before the 
reiterated remonſtrances of the Palatine Reſident 
at Mentz, upon the ſubject of his maſter's neu- 
trality, could reſtrain them. In the firſt days of 


February, the French had alſo entered Deux 


Ponts, where the Duke relied ſo much upon his 
having ſupplied only his contingent to the trea- 
iure of the Empire, that he had not left his pa- 
lace, though he knew of their approaches to his 
eountry. On the gth, at eleven at night, the 

Duke 
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Duke and Ducheſs fled, with the utmoſt precipita- 
tion, to Manheim, having left the palace only one 
hour before the French entered it. Great quan- 
tities of forage were {wept away from this 
country, and brought to Mentz, which the allies 
now approached ſo nearly, that the garriſon haſtily 
completed the fortifications of Caſſel, and filled 
the magazines with ſtores, left the communica- 
tion ſhould be cut off * the deſtruction of the 
bridge. 


On the 15th of February, Ms had begun to 
deſtroy the palace of La Favorita, and to erect a 
battery upon its ruins. Though the carriage of 
proviſions now occupied ſo much of their atten- 
tion, a great number of large and ſmall cannon 
were brought from Landau ; freſh troops arrived, 
and General Wimpfen, who had defended Thion- 
ville againſt the King of Pruſſia, was declared 
the firſt in command. By baniſhments and emi- 
gration, the number of perſons in the city Was 
reduced fifteen thouſand, 


The new National Aſſembly met in Mentz, on 
the ioth of March, that city having choſen fix 
deputies, Spires two, Worms two, and ſome 
other places one each. On the 17th, they had 
their firſt fitting, and, on the 18th, declared all 
the country between Landau and Bingen, which 
places were then the limits of the French poſts 
near the Rhine, united in one independent ſtate, 
On the 19th, was agitated the great queſtion re- 
lative to the connections of this ſtate, and it was 
not till the 21ſt, that they declared their incor. 
poration with the French. Three deputies, Foks- 
TER, PATOKI and Locks were appointed, the 
next day, to carry this reſolution to Paris ; and 

_ ſeveral 
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ſeveral decrees, relative to the interior adminiſ- 
tration of this Rate, were paſſed, in conſequence 
of which wany perſons were conducted over the 
bridge into baniſhment, on the zoth. 


Accounts now arrived, that the ſiege would 
ſhortly commence, and orders were iſſued, rela- 
tive to the prevention of fires, to the collection 
of ſtores of proviſions by each family, and to ſe- 
veral other domeſtic particulars. All the inhabi- 
tants, thoſe eſpecially in the neighbourhood of the 
granaries, were directed to preſerve large quan- 
tities of water; and the proprietors of gardens 
within the city were ordered to plant them with 
herbs. Officers were ſent round to examine theſe 
gardens. Already each family had been admo- 
niſhed to provide ſubſiſtence for ſeven months; 
and the richer claſs were now directed to furniſh 
a loan to the burgefles, that the latter might be 
enabled to provide for the poor. In conſequence 
of this order, 38,646 florins 10 creitzers, or 
about 3200. were collected, and expended for 
proviſions. The gardens and walks round the 
city were now diſmantled of their trees, of which 
thoſe in the Rheinallee, before mentioned, were 
an hundred years old. All the ſummer-houſes 
and villas, within cannot-ſhot of the city, were 


deſtroyed. 


On the 8th of March, the French garriſon in 
the fortreſs of Konigſtein, which the Pruſſians 
had blockaded for ſome months, ſurrendered. 
In this month alſo other advances were made to- 
wards Mentz. The Pruſſian General Schonfield 
brought 12,000 men into the neighbourhood of 


Hockheim, near which the Saxons were polted ; 
| the 
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the King of Pruſſia, his fon and the Duke of 
Brunſwick, who had paſſed part of the winter at 
F ranckfort, left it on the 23d of March; a bridge 
was laid, at St. Goar, over which numerous bo- 
dies of Pruſſian troops paſſed the Rhine; the 
French fell back towards Bingen, and the Pruſ- 
Hans occupied a hill, not far from it. On the 
28th, they were cloſer preſſed, and left all the 
villages in the neighbourhood of Bingen, from 

which place they were driven the next day, by a 
bombardment. 


At the ſame time, a ſimilar retreat towards 
Mentz alſo took place from the ſouthward. At 
Worms, during the abandonment, great quan- 
tities of hay and ſtraw were burned, and the bur- 
geſſes kept watch, all night, dreading the confla- 
gration of the whole city by the flames, riſing from 
the magazines. Immenſe maſles of hay and ſtraw 
were alſo burned at Frankenthal, where there had 
been a garriſon, during the whole winter; but 
the corn was carried away. At Spires, early on 
the z iſt of March, the burgeſſes and troops were 
employed in throwing the hay and ſtraw from the 
magazines into the ditcbh; but it appeared that 
even this mode would not be expeditious enough, 
and fire was at length ſet to the whole ftore at 
once. 


In the retreat from Oppenheim, though the 
French were under conſiderable diticulties, they 
were upon the point of obtaining what they would 
have thought an abundant reward for them. It 
was on the zoth of March, that their cavalry and 
flying artillery took the road by Alſheim. As 
this was 2 — capable of making ſome defence, 

and 
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and there were Pruſſian troops viſible at the 


gates, they began the attack by planting cannon, 


and directing a vigorous fire upon it. The King 
of Pruſſia, who was at dinner in the town, and 
had not an hundred men with him, received 
his firſt intelligence of their approach from this 
fire. He immediately rode out, on the oppoſite 
ſide, and, ſending ſome huſſars to the ſpot, the 
French did not continue the conteſt, but made 
their retreat by another road. If they had 
known how few troops were in the town, they 
would, of courſe, have entered it without com- 
mencing this fire; and the Pruſſian officers agree, 


* 


that, if they had done ſo, there would have been 


little chance of ſaving their monarch. Had they 
been aware alſo, that his Pruſſian Majeſty was 
there, they might have reduced this ſlight chance 
to an impoſſibility; for they were ſufficiently nu- 
merous to have ſurrounded the town, and had 
approached ſo quietly, that they were not known 
to be near it. The Pruſſians had no cannon, 
and the French were otherwiſe greatly ſuperior; 
though, having no other purpoſe for entering 
the town, than to continue their retreat, they 
did not wait to conteſt it, but retired by ano- 
ther road. That a circumſtance, which would 
have had ſuch an effect upon the affairs of Eu- 
rope, ſhould have depended upon ſo flight a 
chance as this, we could not have believed, it 
the ſtory had not been confirmed to us by ample 
authority. 


The garriſon of Mentz was increaſed by theſe 
retreats to 23,000 men; General Kalkreuth, who 
commanded the blockade from Laubenheim to 
Budenheim, a diſtance of twelve miles, had only 

a 22 | 16,000 


— 
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16,000 men. General Schonfield, with his corps 
of obſervation, was at Hockheim. The be- 
ſiegers, however, preſently amounted to 30,000 
men. It is remarkable, that, though the French 
retreated from ſeveral quarters, at once, and in 
many ſmall columns, not one of theſe was effec- 
tually interrupted by the Pruſſian commander, 


Upon intelligence of theſe advances, the Elec- 
tor of Mentz paid a viſit to the King of Pruſſia, 
at his head quarters, and left his miniſter, the 
Baron d' ALRBINI, to attend to the affairs of the 
recovered places. 


In the beginning of April, the blockade was 
more cloſely preſſed, and the preparations for the 
ſiege ſeriouſly commenced. General d'OYRE 
was made commander in the city, with a Coun- 
cil of ſixteen perions, to aſſiſt him in reſtoring 
the means of its defence. A perſon was placed 
at the top of an high building, called Stephen's 
Tower, with glaſſes, which enabled him to over- 
look the country for nine miles round. He had 
a ſecretary with him, that his view might never 
be unneceſſarily diverted, and was obliged to make 
a daily report of his obſervations. The beating 
of drums and ringing of bells were forbidden 
throughout the whole city, that the beſiegers 
might not know in what quarters the corps de 
garde were placed, or what churches were left 
without the military. All proſpect houſes and 
trees within the walls, which could ſerve as 
marks to the fire without, were ordered to be 
demoliſhed. Many days were paſſed in bringing 


further ſtores of proviſions into the city; after 
which 
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which an account of the ſtock was taken, and 
there were found to be 


24, 90 ſacks of wheat. 
1465 of other corn. 
996 of mixed grain. 


Of which 26,551 ſacks, it was ſtated, that 
23,070 facks of meal could be made. To this 
was to be added in lifted meal of wheat 109 lacks, 
of other corn 45 ſacks, of mixed g grein 10,076 
ſacks; making in all 33,3co ſacks of meal, 


There were belides 


43,960 rations of biſcuit, 
7,275 pounds of rice. 


13,045 of dried herbs. 
Of forage there were 
10,820 quintals of hay. 
54,270 of ſtraw. 
2 ſacks of oats. 
2,503 - - of bare 


* 


The Council eſtimated, that the garriſon 
had corn enough for nine months, rice for 
ſeven, and herbs for ſix. There were fifteen 
hundred horſes, and it was reckoned, that the 
ſtraw was enough for ten months, the oats for 
four-and-twenty days, and the barley for eighty 
days. The garriſon was numbered, and found 
to conſiſt of 22,653 perſons; of whom to each 
foldier was allotted, for the future, 24 ounces 
of bread, per day, in lieu ofi 28, and 4 ounces 
of freſh meat, or 3 ounces of ſalt, in lieu of 8 


ounces of freſh. The allowance of the ſick in 
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the hoſpitals was changed from twelve to eight 
OUNCES. 


During theſe preparations for a long fiege, 
the diminution of the number of inhabitants, 
by means of the clubs, was purſued. On the 
8th of April, all perſons, not uſeful to the 
army, were ordered to leave the city, unleſs 
they would take the new oath; at the ſame 
time, it was ſaid, that on account of the fore- 
ſeen want of money, the ſoldiers, employed on 
the works, would be no Jonger paid, but the 
other workmen would continue to receive their 
lalaries, 


The garriſon made their firſt ſortie, on the 
night of the 10th and 11th, proceeding towards 
the Rhine. Koſtheim was immediately taken, 
and the attack upon the Heſſians ſucceeded, at 
firſt, but a reinforcement compelled the French 
to refire. About this time, the Commiſſioner 
Reubell went to Oppenheim, where he delivered 
a propoſal for peace to the King of Pruſſia. 


The village of Weiſſenau was contended 
for, on the 15th, 16th, and 17th, and finally 
dbfiroyed, the French ſoldiers, who remained 
n= the ſpot, ſubſcribing 460 livres for the in- 


habitants. 


On the 18th, nearly the whole of a French 
convoy of go waggons was taken by the Pruſh- 
ans. On the 2oth, the Imperialiſts erected a 
ſmall fort on a point of land, near the Main, 
and the French, on the other hand, perfected a 
battery, at Koſtheim, with which they ſet on fire 


ſome ſtables. 


2 | Ahe 
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The price of proviſions was already ſo much 
increaſed in the city, that ſalt butter colt 48 
creitzers, or 16d. per pound. 


In the night of the 28th and 29th, the French 
landed in three veſſels, and deſtroyed a battery, 
erected near the Main. On the iſt of May, at 
one in the morning, they attacked the Pruſſians, 
at Hockheim, and ſet the village of Koſtheim on 
fire. The Pruſſians repulſed them with lo, but 
they remained in Koſtheim, notwithſtanding the 
fire, which continued for three days; they were 
then expelled by the Pruſſians, but ſoon returned 
with reinforcements, and a ſanguivary conteſt 
commenced, at the end of which they continued 
to be maſters of the village. A numerous garrt- 
fon was placed in it, which, on the 8th, was 
again attacked by the Pruſſians, but without ef— 
fect. Thus the greateſt part of May was ſpent in 
conteſts for villages and poſts, in which the 
French were generally the aflailants. In the night 
of the zoth, they beat up, in three columns, the 
Pruſkan head quarters, at Marienborn. Having 
marched barefooted and with fuch exact infor- 
mation, that they paſſed all the batteries unper- 
ceived, they entered the village itſelf, without 
reſiſtance, and, it is ſuypoſed, would have furs 
priſed the commande er, if they had not fired at 
his windows, beat their drums, and begun to 
ſhout Vive la nation! Three balls, which entered 
the apartment of General Kal KREUTrAH, admo- 
niſned him to quit it, and a ſentinel ſtep- 
ped up juſt in time to ſhoot a French ſol- 
dier, who had ſeized him. Prince Louis Fer- 
dinand of Pruſſia immediately arrived with fome 
troops, and the French began to retire, leaving 

thirty 
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thirty priſoners and twenty killed of Goco, en- 
gaped 1 in the enterpriſe. The loſs of the Pruſſi- 
ans was conſiderable; amongſt the reſt Captain 
Vos, a relative of Mademoiſelle * well known 
in the Court of Pruſſia. 


On the 4th of June, the allowance to the gar- 
riſon was ordered to be two pounds of bread and 
one bottle of wine for each ſoldier, per day. 


In. the night of the 6th and 7th, the cannonade 
was very fierce, on both ſides; in Mentz a pow- 
der magazine was fired by a bomb, and blew vp. 
with a dreadful exploſion. 


The ſcarceneſs of proviſions increaſed, ſo that 
a pound of freſh butter coſt Gx ſhillings. Horſe- 
| fleſh began to be conſumed in many families. 


On the night of the qth and 1oth of June, the 
garriſon made four ſorties, which ended in con- 
ſiderable loſs, on both fides, and in the retire- 
ment of the French into the city. On the 1oth, 
they attacked, at eight in the morning, a poſt 
near Gonſenheim, retreating without loſs, after 
killing an officer and ſeveral men, This was their 


firſt ſally in open day light. 


General Meuſnier, who had been wounded 
near Caſſel, on the 7th, died on the 13th, and 
was buried the next day, within the new fortifi- 
cations, all the officers of the garriſon, with the 
members of the convention and clubs, attending. 


Some fire ſhips were now completed, which a 
Dutch engineer had conducted from Holland, to 
be employed 6 the beſiegers in burning the bridge 


of 
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of boats over the Rhine. It was thought, how- 
ever, that their exploſion would damage the city 
unneceſſarily, and they were rejected. In the 
night of the 15th, one of theſe floated down the 
river, whether by accident, or by the connivance 
of the inventor, is not e the inhabitants 
were in the utmoſt terror, but it ſtruck againſt 
the quay, and, being immediately dann did 
no damage. | 


The trenches were opened, in the night of the 
16th and 17th, but, the workmen having been 
il conducted, were not covered in, at day-light, 
and were compelle ed to retire, leaving their im- 
plements behind them. Two nights afterwards, 

the work was renewed in good order and without 
loſs, the King of Pruſſia, his ſons and the Duke 
of Brunſwick ſurveying them from a neighbouring 
height. The firſt balls fell in a ſtreet near one 
of the gates, and all that part of the town was 


preſently deſerted. 


The 24th was a diſtreſsſul day for the inha- 
bitants. Four days before, the King of Pruſſia 
had ſent a general paſſport for ſuch as choſe to 
come out, and 1500 perſons, chiefly women and 
children, had accepted his offer. A ſhort time 
aſter the gate had been opened, diſmay was ſpread 
through the whole city by an account, that the 
Pruſſians would ſuffer no more to paſs and the 
French none to return. The bridge was covered 
with theſe unhappy tugitives, who had no food, 
or ſhelter, and who thought themſelves within 
reach of the Hockbeim batteries, that played fu- 
riouſly upon the city. Two children loſt their 
ſenſes through fright, At length, the French fol. 


diers 
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diers took compaſſion upon them; they carried 
ſeveral perſons into the city under their cloaks, 
and, the next day, their remonſtrances againſt 
the inhumanity of the German clubbiſts, who 
had ſhut the gates againſt this defenceleſs crowd, 
obliged them to permit the return of the whole 
number. 


For ſeveral ſucceeding nights, the garriſon 
made ſorties, with various effect, interrupting, 
but not preventing the completion of the parallel. 


At ſunſet, on the 27th, the beſiegers began a 
dreadful cannonade and bombardment. On this 
night, the ſteeple of the church of Notre Dame 
caught fire; and during the alarm, excited by an 
immenſe volume of flame, ariſing in the midſt of 
the city, the Auſtrians completely carried the 
French poſts, near Weiſſenau. The next night 
was equally terrible to the inhabitants; the flames 
caught ſeveral parts of the city, amongſt others 
the cathedral ; ſome of the magazines took fire, 
and eleven hundred ſacks of corn were burned. 
The church, formerly belonging to the Jeſuits, 
was much injured. The French, intending to re- 
taliate their laſt ſurpriſe upon the Auſtrians, made 
a fruitleſs attack upon the Weiſſenau redoubt. 


-0 


On the 29th of June, at mid-day, the French 
were driven from a point of land, near the Main, 
called the Bleiau. In this affair, a veſſel, with 
78 Pruſſians on board, drove from her anchor, 
owing to the unſkilfulneſs of the crew, and dur- 
ing a fire, by which eight men were killed, made 
towards the city. The Pruſhans were taken pri- 
foners, and exchanged the next day. At night, 
| the 
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the bombardment was renewed ; the Domprobſtei, 
or palace of the Provoſt, was burned and leveral 
of the neighbouring reſidences ; ; In other parts of 
the city, ſome houles were reduced to aſhes. 


The next night, the church of the Franciſcans 
and ſeveral other public buildings were deſtroyed. 
A dreadful fire, on the night of the 2d and 4th 
of June, conſumed the chapel of St. Alban. Fa- 
milies in the ſouthern part of the city now con- 
ſtantly paſſed the night in their cellars; in the 
day-time, they ventured into their uſual apart- 
ments; for the batteries of the beſiegers were by 
far the moſt terrible, at night, when the whole 
city was a ſufficient mark for them, though their 
works could ſcarcely be difcerned by the garriſon. 
In the day-time, the exactneſs of the French gun- 
ners frequently did great injury to the batteries, 
which, at night, were repaired and uſed with 
equal effect againſt the city. 


St. Alban's fort was now demoliſhed, fo that 
the beſieged withdrew their cannon from it. Eli- 
zabeth fort was alſo much damaged. A ſtrong 
work, which the French had raiſed, in prolonga- 
tion of the glacis, divided the opinions of the 
Pruſian engineers. Some thought it ſhould be 
Preſerved, when taken, becauſe it would com- 
mand part of the town; others that it ſhould be 
demoliſhed. The latter opinion prevailed, and, 
in the night of the 5th and 6th, General MAN- 
STEIN was ordered to make the attack with three 
battalions. He perfectiy ſucceeded, as to the 
neareſt part of the work, but the other; on ac- 
count of its folid foundation, could not be en- 
tirely deſtroyed. In the mean time, two batta- 
lions were : lent, under cover of the darkneſs, to 

attack 
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attack the Zahlbach fort, a part of which they 
carried by ſtorm ; but the reinforcements, im- 
mediately ſupplied by the garriſon, obliged them 
to retire, Two Pruſhan officers were Killed ; 
one wounded, and another, with one-and- thirty 
men, taken. The Pruſſians loſt in all 183 men; 
the French had twelve killed and forty-ieven, 
wounded. 5 


On the 6th of jule, the French repaired the 
damaged fort, the diſtance of it from the Pruſ- 
ſians preventing the latter irom hindering them. 


At night, General Kleiſt carried the . at 
Zahlbaeh, by a ſecond attack, and demoliſhed it; 
at the ſame time, ſome batteries of the ſecond pa- 
rallel were perfected. The French could not ſup- 
port the loſs of this fort; on the 7th, they at- 
tacked the ſcite; carried it, after a ſevere conteſt; 
and rebuilt it. At night, they were driven back 
again and the fort entirely deſtroyed, In the ſame 
night they were driven from Koſtheim, after a 
furious battle, by the Pruſſian General Schonfield. 
During this engagement, the rapid ſucceſſion of 
flaſhes and exploſion of bombs ſeemed to ill the 
air with flames. A Pruſſian detachment having 
been poſted on the road to Caſſel, in order to pre- 
vent the garriſon of that place from ſending ſuc- 
cour to Koſtheim, this road was fo ſtrongly bom- 
barded by the French, that feven bombs were 
frequently ſeen in the air at once. The loſs was 
great, on both ſides, in this engagement, after 
v hich the Council in the city reſolved, to make 
no more attempts upon Koſtheim, on account of 
the diſtance. 


The 
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The following night, the fire was leſs than uſu- 
al, but a tew bombs and grenades fell in the city, 
where the inhabitants had now learned to extin- 

uiſh ſuch as grounded, before their fuſces were 
conſumed. They alfo formed themſelves into par- 
ties for the ready ſuppreſſion of fires. The next 
morning, the garriſon ſaw the works of the be- 
ſieger brought to within two hundred and fifty 
paces of the walls. 


About this time, the ſicklineſs of the garriſon 
became apparent, and General d'Oyre informed 
the Council, that, on account of this and of the 
fatiguing ſervice of the works, he feared the de- 
tence could not be much longer continued. He la- 
mented, that the troops of the line were To few, 
and the others ſo inexperienced. 


For ſeveral nights, the works of the beſtegets® 
were cagerly puſhed, but ſtill they were not 0 
forward, as had been expected. Some of the be- 
ſieging corps began to be ſickly; the King of Pruſſie 
having reſolved to employ no more jabourers, it 
was reckoned, that the ſoldiers, for cight-and-torty 
hours of work, had only eighteen of reſt. On the 
other hand, they were atlured, that the garriſon 
muſt be equally fatigued, Gnce: in ſuch an exten- 
ve fortification, none could be left long unem- 
ployed. | 


The French had been, for ſome time, buſied 
in forming what is called a Fleche at the head of 

ne of their torts, and this was thought neceſſary 
to be deſtroyed. It was attacked in the night of 
the 12th and 1 2th by the Auftrians; but ſo much 
time was pa aſſed in their Operations, that the 
French fell upon them, in great force, about two 
in the morning, and beat ther n away, with loſs. 
The Auſtriams were as little employed as pollible 
in ſervices of this fort, 


On 
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On the 13th of July, another battery was ſtorm- 
ed by the Pruſſians; but, as the officer, unlike 
the Auſtrians, advanced with too little caution, 
his party was much hurt by ſome pieces of con- 
cealed cannon, and the enterpriſe „ 


The night of the 13th and 14th was paſſed in 
much agitation by the garriſon and inhabitants. 
Several of the public buildings were ſet fire to 
and burned by grenades, The works of the be- 
fiegers were now greatly advanced. The garrifon 
made five ſorties in this night, and were repulſed 
in all, loſing an hundred men, while the beſiegers 
loſt eight killed and one-and-thirty wounded. 


On the 14th of July, a ceſſation of arms took 
place from ſeven o'clock in the morning till one. 
In-the city, the French celebrated their annual 
fete; the General d'Orrs and the troops took 


the oath, and MERLIN delivered an addreſs to 


them. In the Auſtrian camp, the Prince de 
CoNnDE was received with a fer de joye. During 
this ceſſation, the ſoldiers upon the different out- 
poſts entered into converſation with each other, 


and the French boaſted of the difficulties they la- 


boured under from the length of the ſiege. 


At night, an affair at the Fleche coft the allies, 
who ſucceeded in part, ninety men; the French 
confeſſed, that this work coſt them in all three 


Hundred. The inhabitants of the city were again 


greatly alarmed, their ſtreets being covered with 
a ſhower of grenades. The laboratory and a part 
oX the Benedictine abbey were burned, and two 
exploſions took place at the former. The whole 
city ſhook with each report, and, in the nearer 


parts, all tne windows are broken and the doors 


burſt 
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burſt open. The remainder of the hay and ſtraw 
was conſumed in this fire; the whole ſtock of 
other forage was reduced to a ſufficiency for four 
days; and the ſurgeon's ſtores were much da- 


maged. 


Still the Fleche prevented the beſiegers from 
completing their ſecond parallel. It was, there- 
fore, again attacked, on the night of the 16th 
and 17th, Prince Louis Ferdinand of Pruſſia com- 
manding at the aſſault, in which he was one of 
twelve officers wounded. The Fleche was then 


completely carried. 


The next night was very induſtriouſly ſpent by 
the beſiegers in forming new batteries, and thoſe 
of the ſecond parallel were raiſed, before there 
were cannon enough at hand to place upon them. 
The French took advantage of this, and brought 
a part of theirs to bear, ſo as to enfilade the paral- 
lel, with great effect; the Pruſſians almoſt imme- 
diately loſing an officer and forty men. 


In the city, the ſick had now increaſed ſo 
much, that ſix hundred men were brought from 
Caſſel, on the 17th, to reinforce the garriſon. On 
the 18th, the commandant informed the Council, 
that there was a want of fodder and ſuch a loſs of 
horſes, by deſertion, that there were not cavalry 
enough left for ſervice. The ſoldiers, who knew 
the deficiency of medicines and other means of 
relief for the wounded, were unwilling to be 
led to ſorties. Though corn. had not failed, 
flour, it appeared, ſoon would, for ſome of the 
mills had been rendered unſerviceable, for the 
preſent, by ſhot, and others were deſerted by the 


millers. 
At 
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At night, after an unſucceſsful attempt upon 
the Fleche, it was refolved, that the garriſon, 


which had hitherto ſcarcel) ſulleed a night to 


pals, without making ſome forties, thould, for 
the future, adhere tolely to defenſive meaſures. 
Some engineers propoſed to abandon the whole 
line of forts, and others, that two of the largeſt 
ſhould be blown vp. The General and Council, 
at length; confeſſed, that they could not continue 
the defence, and aſſured the inhabitants, wo had 
declared themſelves in their favour, that a longer 
delay of the ſurrender would produce a more ſe- 
vere diſpoſition of the beſiegers towards them, 
without increaſing che chance of . it. 


A negotiation, relative to the ſurrender, was 
now begun by D'Or kk, in a letter, which partly 


replied to one irom the Pruſſian commander 


KALKREUTEH, upon the ſubject of the departure 
of aged perſons and children from the city. Their 
correſpondence continued till the 2oth, and ſeve- 
ral letters were exchanged, chiefly upon the queſ- 
tion of the removal, or detention of the inhabi- 
tants, who had attached themſelves to the French; 
it was then broken off, upon a diſagreement, as 
to this and ſome other points. The firing, on 
both ſides, had in the mean time continued, and 
the beſiegers carried on the trenches, though theſe 
were now ſuch an eaſy mark for the garriſon, 
that they loſt an officer and five-and-twenty men, 

in the night of the 19th and 2th. The next 
night, the Dominicans? church in the city took 
fire, and fix French ſoldiers were buried under its 


ruins. 


Upon a renewal of the intercourſe, the fire 
ſlackened, on the 21ſt; but, on ſome delays in 
the 
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the negociation, was threatened to be recom- 
menced. At length, the conditions, of the ſur- 
render were ſettled, and the negotiation, ſigned on 
the 22d of July, by the two Generals Kalkreuth and 
D'Oyré; the former having rendered the capitu- 
lation ſomewhat eaſier than was expected for the 
i garriſon, becauſe the Duke of Brunſwick had on- 
ly nineteen thouſand men to cover the ſiege, and 
 Cuſlinehad forty thouſand, which were near enough 
to attack bim. General KalxREUTn's orders 
are ſuppoſed to have been to obtain poſſeſſion of 
the place, upon any terms, that would give it 


him quickly. 


At this time, the garriſon, which, at the com- 
mencement of the ſiege, had conſiſted of 22,653 
men, was reduced to 17,038, having had 1959 
killed, 3334 wounded, or rendered unſerviceable 
by ſickneſs, and having loſt 322 by deſertion. 


The loſs of the beſiegers is ſtated at about 3009 
men. 


The conſumption of ammunition, on the part 
of the French, was found to have been 
6815 8 50 pounds of powder, 
106, 152 cannon balls, 
19,278 bombs, 
6592 grenades, 
44, 500 pounds of iron, 
300, 340 mulquet cartridges; 
and, during the ſiege, 107 cannon either burit, 
or were rendered unſerviceable by the beſiegers' 
hot. Towards the concluſion, ſixty cannon alſo 
became uſeleſs by the failure of balls of the pro- 
per calibre. 


On 
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On the 24th and 25th, the garriſon her 
out, MERLIN leading the firſt column of 7500 
men. The members of the Clubs, who would 
have gone out with the troops, were pointed out 
by the other inhabitants and detained ; but the 
EleQor had the magnanimity to think of no other 
retaliation, than their impriſonment in a tower, 


near the Rhine, where they have ſince remained. 


There was now leiſure to examine the city, 


and 1t was found, that ſix churches were in ruins ; 
that ſeven manſions of the nobility had been burn- 
ed, and that very few houſes had eſcaped, without 
fome damage. The ſurrounding grounds were 
torn up by balls and batteries. The works of 
Caſſel were ſurrendered entire to the conquerors, 


and are an important addition to the ſtrength of 


Mentz, already reckoned one of the ſtrongeſt 
and largeſt fortifications in Europe. Between 
Caſſel and the ruins of Koſtheim not a tree was 
to be ſeen. All the neighbouring villages were 
more, or leſs, injured, being contended for, as 
poſts, at the commencement of the ſiege; and the 
country was ſo much disfigured, that the proprie- 
tors of lands had ſome difficulty to aſcertain their 
boundaries. 


MENTZ. 
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MENT Z. 


— — 


COMET 'HING has been already faid of the 
preſent condition of this city : upon a review it 
appears, that from the mention of churches, pa- 
laces, burgeſſes, quays and ſtreets, we might be 
ſuppoſed to repreſent it as a conſiderable place, 
either for ſplendour, or commerce, or for having 
its middle claſſes numeroully filled. Any ſuch 
opinion of Mentz will be very incorrect. After 
two broad and ſomewhat handſome ſtreets, all 
the other paſſages in the city are narrow lanes, 
and into theſe many of the beſt houſes open, hav- 
ing, for the moſt part, their lower windows bar- 
ricadoed, like thoſe of Cologne. The diſadvan- 
tage, with which any buildings muſt appear in 
ſuch ſituations, is increaſed by the neglected con- 
dition of theſe; for a German has no notion, 
that the outſide of his houſe ſhould be clean, even 


if the inſide is ſo. An Engliſhman, who ſpends 


a few hundred pounds in a year, has his houſe in 
better condition, as to neatnels, than any German 


nobleman's we ſaw; a Dutchman, with fifty 


pounds a year, exceeds both, 


The Elector's palace is a large turretted build- 
ing of reddith ſtone, with one front towards the 
Rhine, which it commands in a delightful point 
of view; but we did not hear, that it was fo 
much altered, by being now aſed as a barrack, as 
that its appearance can formerly have been much 
leſs ſuitable than at preſent to ſuch a purpoſe. 
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On the quay there is ſome appearance of traffic, 
but not much in the city; ſo that the transfer of 
commodities from veſſels of other diſtricts to 
thoſe of the Electorate may be ſuppoſed to contri- . 
bute great part of the ſhow near the river. The 
commerce is not ſufficient to encourage the build- 
ing of warehouſes over the quay. The veflels are 
zl rigged, and the hulls are entirely covered with 
pitch, without paint. About thirty of theſe, ap- 
parently from torty to ſeventy tons burthen, were 
lying near the quay; and the war could ſcarcely 
have diminiſhed their uſual number, ſo many 
being employed in carrying ſtores for the ar- 
mies. 


The burgeſſes are numerous, and have ne 
privileges, which render their political condition 
enviable to the other inhabitants of the Electo- 
rate. But, though theſe have invited manufac- 
turers, and ſomewhat encouraged commerce, 
there is not wealth enough in the neighbouring 
country, to make ſuch a conſumption, as ſhall 
render many traders proſperous. In point of 
wealth, activity and addreſs, the burgeſſes of 
Mentz are much below the opinion, which muſt 
be formed, while German cities are deſcribed and 
eſtimated by their importance in their own coun— 
try, rather than by a compariſon of their condi- 
tion with that of others. A trader, it will be al- 
lowed, is at leaſt as likely to appear to advan- 
tage in his bufineſs as in any other ſtate. His 
intelligence may ſurely be, in ſome degree, judg- 
ed of by thoſe, who deal with him; and that 
we might know fomething of thoſe of Mentz, we 
paſſed ſome of the little time we were left to our- 
felves in endeavouring to buy trifles at their ſhops. 
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The idleneſs and inadvertence we generally ſaw 
are difficult to be conceived; perhaps, the trou- 
ble, experienced in purchaſing a book, may give 
an idea of them. We wanted the German pamph- 
let, from which moſt of the above-mentioned 
particulars of the ſiege are extracted; and, as it 
related to a topic ſo general within the place, we 
ſmiled, when our friends ſaid they would % 
us to procure it, during a walk. Two book- 
ſellers, to whom we applied, knew nothing of 
it; and one ſuppoſed, that an engraved view of 
the works would do quite as well. Paſling ano- 
ther ſhop, a young German gentleman enquired 
for it of the maſter, who was at the door, and 
heard, that we might have it, upon our return, 
in half an hour. The door, when we came 
back, was thut, and no knocking eould procure 
it to be opened; ſo that we were obliged to ſend 
into the dwelling-houſe. When the ſhopman 
came, he knew nothing of the book ; but, being 
aſſured that his maſter had promiſed it, went 
away, and returned with a copy in ſheets. We 
paid for this, and left it to be ſewed, which was 
agreed to be done, in three hours. At that time, 
it was not finithed, but might be had in another 
hour; and, after that hour, it was again promt- 
ed, within two. Finally, it could not be had, 
that night, but would be ready in the morning, 
and, in the morning, it was ſtill unfiniſhed ; we 
then went to Franckfort without it, and it was 
ſent after us by a friend. This was the moſt ag- 
gravated inſtance we ſaw of a German trader's 
manners; but ſomething like it may be almoſt 
every where met with. 


From ſuch ſymptoms and from the infrequency 
of wealth among the middle claſſes it is apparent, 
* that 
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that Mentz could not have been important, as to 
commerce, even if there had been no ſiege, which 
is here mentioned as the cauſe of all deficiencies, 
and certainly is ſo of many. The deſtruction of 
property, occaſioned by it, will not be ſoon re- 
medied. The nobility have almoſt forſaken a 
place, where their palaces have been either de- 
ſtroyed, or ranſacked; the Prince has no reſi- 
dence there; ſome of the Germans, who emi— 
grated on account of the laſt fiege, fled into 
France; the war-taxes, as well as the partial 
maintenance of the garriſon, diminiſh what pro- 
perty remains; and all Expenditure |} is upon a re- 
duced footing. 


Ihe contribution of the inhabitants towards a ſup- 
port of the garriſon is made by the very irkſome 
means of affording them lodging. At the beſt 
houſes, the doors are chalked over with the names 
of officers, lodged in them; which the ſervants 
dare not eftace, for the ſoldiers muſt know where 
to find their officers. In a family, whom we vi- 
iited, four officers and their ſervants were quar- 
tered ; but it muſt be acknowledged, that the for- 
mer, of tar from adding to this inconvenience byany 
negligent conduct, wereconfſtantly and carefully po- 
lite. We, indeed, never ſaw Pruflian officers other- 
wile; and can reſtify, that they are as much ſupe- 
rior to thoſe Auſtrians in manners and intelli- 
gence, as they are ulually ſaid to be in military 
qualities. | 


Another obſtruction, which the ſiege has given 
to the proſperity of Mentz, conſiſts in the abſence 
of many members of the Noble Chapter; an inſti- 
tution, Which, however. uſeleſs, or injurious to 
the country, occaſions the expenditure of conſide 
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rable ſums in the capital. That of Mentz is ſaid 
to be one of the richeſt of many ſimilar Chapters 
in Germany. From ſuch foundations the younger 
ſons of noble families derive ſometimes very am- 
ple incomes, and are but little reſtricted by their 
regulations from any enjoyment of temporal ſplen- 
dour. "Their carriages and liveries vie with thoſe 
of the other attendants at Court; they are not 
prohibited from wearing the ornaments of orders 
of knighthood ; are very little enjoined to reſi- 
dence; are received in the environs of the Court 
with military honours, and allowed to reſide in 
their ſeparate houſes. They may wear embroidery 
of gold, and cloths of any colours, except ſcarlet, 
or green, which, as well as filver lace, are 
thought too gay. Being thus permitted and ena» 
bled to become examples of luxury, their reſi- 
dence in any city ditfulcs ſome appearance of prof. 
perity over it. 


One of the largeſt buildings in Mentz is the ar- 
ſenal, which fronts towards the river, and attracts 
the attention of thoſe, who walk upon the quay, 
by having armed heads placed at the windows of 
the firſt floor, which ſeem to frown, with Roman 
ſternneſs, upon the paſſenger. In one of the prin- 
cipal rooms within, a party of figures in ſimilar 
armour are placed at a council-board. We did 
not hear who contrived them; but the heads in 
the windows may be miſtaken tor real ones, at 
the diſtance of fifty yards. 


The Elector of Mentz, who is choſen by a 
Chapter of twenty- four Canons, and is uſually one 
of their number, is the firſt eceleſiaſtical Prince 
in the empire, of which he is alſo the Arch-chan- 


cellor and Director of the Electoral College. In 
8 the 
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the Diet, he fits on the right hand of the Emperor, 
aſſixes the ſeal of the Empire to its decrees, and 
has afterwards the cuſtody of them among the ar- 
chives. His revenues, in a time of peace, are 
nearly 200, oool. annually; but, during a war, 
they are much leſs, a third part of them ariſing 
from tolls, impoſed upon the navigation of the 
Rhine. The vineyards ſupply another large part; 
and his ſubjects, not intereſted in them, are but 
little taxed, except when military preparations are 


to be made ; the taxes are then as direct as 


poſſible, that money may be immediately col- 
lected. 


The fortifications of his chicf city are as much 
a misfortune to his country as they are an advan- 
tage to the reſt of the Empire. Being always one 
of the firſt objects, on this fide of the Rhine, ſince 
an enemy cannot croſs the river, while ſo conſider- 
able a fortreſs and fo large a garriſpn as it may 
contain, might, perhaps, check their return, 
the Electorate has been often the ſcene of a tedi- 
ous warfare. From the firit raiſing of the works 
by Louis the Fourteenth, their firength has ne- 
ver been fully tried. The ſurrender in 1792 was 
partly for the want of a proper garriſon, and 
partly by contrivance; even in 1793, when the 
defence was ſo furious and long, the garriſon, it 
is thought, might have held out further, if their 
ſtores had been ſecured in bomb- proof buildings. 
A German garriſon, ſupported by an army, which 
ſhould occupy the oppoſite bank of the Rhine, 
might be continually reinforced and ſupplied, ſo 
as to be conquered by nothing but the abſolute 
demolition of the walls, | 
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The bridge of boats over the Rhine, which, 


both in peace and war, is ſo important to the city, 
is now in a much better ſtare than the French 
found it, being guarded, at the eaſtern end, by the 
fortifications of Caſſel. Notwithitanding its great 
length and the rapidity of the river, it is ſo well 
conſtruded, as ta be much leſs liable to injury, 
than might be ſuppoſed, and would probably ſuf- 
tain batteries, which might defeat every attempt 
at deſtroying it by fireſhips. It is 766 feet Jong, 
and wide enough for the paſſage of two carriages 
at once. Various repairs, and the care of a daily 
ſurvey, have continued it, fince 1661, when it 
was thrown over the river. 


The practice of modifying the names of towns 


ſo as to incorporate them ſeparately with every lan- 


guage, is no where more remarkable than with 
reſpect to thoſe of Germany, where a ſtranger, 
unleſs he is aware of them, might find the va- 


riations very inconvenient. The German name 


for what we cali Mentz, is Maynz ; the French, 
which is moſt uſed, Mayence; and the italian 
Magontio, by deſcent from the Roman Magontia- 
cum. The German ſynonym for Liege is Lullich; 
for Aix la Chapelle, Achen; for Bois le Duc, 
Herzogenbuſch ; and for Cologne, Ciin, which is 
pronounced Keln. The name, borne by every 
town in the nation to which it belongs, : ſhould 
ſurely be its name, wherever it is mentioned; for 
the ſame reaſon, that words, derived into one lan- 
guage from another, are pronounced according to 
the authority of their roots, becauſe the uſe of the 
primary term is already eſtabliſhed, and there can 
never be a deciſion between ſubſequent varieties, 
which are cotemporary among themſelves, and are 
each produced by the ſame arrogance of invention. 


FRANCKFORT, 
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\ \ E came hither by means of a paſſage boat, 
which we were told would ſhew ſomething of the 
German populace, but which diſplayed nothing 
ſo much as the unſkiltulneſs of the German failors; 
Though they make this voyage, every day, they 
went aground in the even {tream of the Maine, 
and during the calmeſt weather; fixing the ve Ne 
fo ſaſt by their ill-directed itruggle to get off, that 
they were compelled to bring the towing holes to 
the ſide and tug backward with the ſtream. There 
were an hundred people in the boat; but the ex— 
pedient of deliring them to remove from the part, 
which was aground, was never uſed. We heard, 
that ihey ſeldom make the voyage, without a 
ſimilar ſtoppage, not againſt any ſhifting ſand, but 
upon the permanent ſhelves of the river. 


The diſtance is about four- and- -twenty miles 
but we were nine hours 1n reaching Fra: fort, 
the environs of which afford face ſymptoms of 
a commercial and opulent city, the banks of the 
Maine being covered for nearly the laſt mile with 
country ſeats, [cparat ed irom each other by ſmall 
pleaſure grounds. 


There are gates and w walls to Franckfort, but the 
magiſtrates do not Op prels travellers by a military 
= eXamination at their entrance, Having ſ-en the 
worthleſſneſs of many places, which bear oſtenta- 
tious characters either for ſplendour or trade, we 
were 
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were ſurpriſed to find in this as much of both as 
had been reported. The quays were well covered 
with goods and labourers ; the {ſtreets neareſt to 
the water are lined with ſhops, and thoſe in the 
middle of the city with the houſes of merchants, 
ot which nearly all the ſpacious, and many mag- 
nificent. Some, indeed, might be called palaces, 
if they had nobility for their tenants ; ; but, though 
the independence, which commerce ſpreads among 
the middle 1 N does not entirely deter the 
German nobility from a reſidence here, the fineſt 
houſes are the property of merchants. 


In our way to the Cigne Blanc, which 1s one of 
the beſt inns, we paſſed many of ſo good an ap- 
pearance, that it was difficult to believe there 
could be better in a German city. But Franck- 
fort, which is the pride of Germany, in this re- 
ſpe, has probably a greater number of large inns 
| than any other place "of equal extent in Europe. 

The fairs fill theſe, twice in a year, for three 
weeks at each time; and the order, which is in- 
diſpenſible then, continues at other periods, to 
the ſurpriſe and comfort of ſtrangers. 


This city has been juſtly deſcribed by mi ny tra- 
vellers; and Dr. Moon has treated of its inha- 
bitants with the eaſe and elegant animation of his 
peculiar manner. We ſhall not afſume the diſad- 
vantage of entering upon the ſame ſubject after 
him. The inhabitants of Francktort are very 
diſtinct, as to manners and information, from the 
other Germans; but they are fo far like to thoſe 
of our own commercial cities, that one able ac- 
count leaves ſcarcely any thing new to be ſeen or 
told, concerning them. 


All 
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All their bleſings of liberty, intelligence, and 
wealth are obſerved with the more attention, be- 
cauſe they cannot be approached, ex :cept through 
countries afflicted by arbitrary power, ignorance 
and poverty. The exiſtence of ſuch a city, in 
ſuch a ſituation, is little leſs than a phenomenon ; 
the cauſes of which are fo various and minute as 
to make the effect, at firſt fight, appear almoſt 
accidental. The jealouſy of the neighbouring 
Princes towards each other, is the known, and 
certainly, the chief cauſe of its exterior protec- 
tion againſt each; the continuance of its interior 
liberties is probably owing to the circumſtance, 
which, but for that jealouſy, would expoſe it ta 
ſubjeckion from without, — the ſmallneſs of its ter- 
Titory. Where the departments of government 
muſt be very few, very difficult to be rendered 
expenſive to the public, and very near to their 
inſpection, the ambition of individuals can be 
but little tempted to contrive encroackments upon 
the community. So complexly are the chief 
cauſes of its exterior and interior independence 
connected with each other. 
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As to the firſt of theſe, it may, perhaps, be tea, 
that a fimilar jealouſy has not always been ſufli- 
cient to protect ſimilar cities; and Dantzick is 
the recent inſtance of its inſufficiency. But the 

jealouſy as to Dantzick, though ſimilar, was not 
equal to this, and the temptation to oppoſe it was 
conſiderably greater. What would the moſt capa- 
ble of the neighbouring Princes gain by the ſeizure 
of Franckfort? A place of ſtrength! No. A 
place capable of paying taxes? Yes; but taxes, 
which would be. re-tmpoted upon commodities, 
conſumed partly by his own ſubjects, whoſe pro- 


perty is his own rend, and partly by thoſe of 


his 
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his neighbours, to whoſe jealouſy they would af. 


ford an additional and an unappeaſable provoca- 
tion. Dantzick, on the contrary, being a ſeaport, 
was, if not ſtrong, capable of ſupplying ſtrength, 
and might pay taxes, which ſhould not fall en- 
tirely upon its neighbours, but upon the diſtant 
countries, that traffick with it. And even to 
theſe conſiderations it is unneceſſary to reſort, un- 
leſs we can ſuppoſe, that deſpotiſm would have 
no effect upon commerce; a ſuppoſition which 
does not require to be refuted. If a ſevere taxa- 
tion was introduced here, and, in ſo ſmall a diſtrict, 
taxation muſt be ſevere to be productive; if ſuch 
2 taxation was to be introduced, and if the other 
advantage of conqueſt, that of a forcible levy of 


foldiers, was attempted, commerce would vaniſh 


in ſilence before the oppreſſor, and the Prince, 
that ſhould ſeize the liberties of Franckfort, would 
and nothing but thoſe liberties in his graſp. 


On the other hand, what are the advantages of 
permitting: the independence of ſuch a city to the 
fovereigns, who have the power of violating it? 
Thoſe of a neutral barrier are well known, but 
apply only to military, or political circumſtances. 
The others are the market, which Franckfort af. 
fords, for the produce and manufaQtures of all 
the neighbouring ſtates; its value as a banking 
debt and emporium, in which Princes may place 
their money, without rendering it liable to the 
orders of each other, or from which they may 
derive loans, by negotiating ſolely and directly 
with the lenders; its incapacity for offenſive mea- 
ſures; and its uſefulneſs as a place of meeting 
to themſelves, or their miniſters, when political 
connections are to be diſcuſſed, - 
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That the inhabitants do enjoy this indepen- 
dence without and freedom within, we believe, 
not becauſe: they are aſſerted by treaties, or poli- 
tical forms; of which the former might not have 
ſurvived the temporary intereſts, that concluded 
them, and the latter might be fibiued by cor- 
ruption, if there were the means of it ; but be- 
cauſe they were acknowledged to us by many 
temperate and diſcerning perſons, as muci aloof 
from faction, as they were from the afteciation, or 
jervility, that ſometimes makes men boaſt them- 
ſelves free, only becauſe they have, or would be 
thought to have, a little ſhare in opprefling 
others. Many ſuch perſons declared to us, that 
they had a ſubſtantial, practical freedom; and 
we thought a teſtimony to their actual enjoy- 
ments more valuable than any formal acknow- 
ledgments of their rights. As to thele latter ſe- 


curities, indeed, Franckfort is no better provided 


than other imperial cities, which have proved 
their inutility. It ſtands in the fame liſt with 


Cologne, but is as ſuperior to it in government 
as in wealth. 


The inhabitants having had the good ſenſe to 
foreſee, that fortifications might render them a 
more deſirable prize to their neighbours, at the 
fame time that their real protection muſt depend 
upon other means, bave done little more than 
juſtain their antient walls, which are ſufficient to 
defend them againſt a ſurpriſe by ſmall parties. 
They maintain no troops, except a few compa- 
nies of city-guards, and make their contributions 
to the army of the Empire in ſpecie. Theſe 
companies are filled chiefly with middle-aged 
men, whoſe appearance beſpeaks the plenty and 


peacefulneſs of the city. Their uniforms, blue 


- and 
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and white, are of the cut of thoſe in the prints 
of MakLBoRoOUGH's days; and their grenadiers? 
caps are of the fame peaked ſort, with tin tacings, 
impreſſed with the city arms. 


In wars with France, the fate of Franckfort 
has uſually depended upon that of Mentz, which 
is properly called the Key of Germany, on the 
weſtern frontier. In the campaign of 1792, 
Cuſtine detached 3000 troops of the 11,000, 
with which he had beſieged Mentz, and theſe 
reached Franckfort, early in the morning of the 
22d of October. NxuwixckR, their comman- 
der, ſent a letter to the magiſtrates from Cuſtine, 
demanding a contribution of two millions of flo- 
Tins, which by a negotiation at Mentz, was re- 
duced to a million and a halt, for the preſent. 
Notice was accordingly given in the city, that the 
magiſtrates would receive money at four per 
cent. intereſt, and, on the 23d, at break of day, 
it began to flow i in to the Council-houſe from all 
quarters. Part was immediately given to Nzu- 
WINGER, but payment of the reſt was delayed ; 
ſo that Cuſtine came bimſelf on the 27th, and, 
by throwing the hoſtages into prifon, obtained, 
on the 3iit of Otober, the remainder of the 
firſt million. For the fecond, the magiltrates 
gave ſecurity to NEUWINGER, but it was never 
paid; the Convention diſavowed great part of the 
proceedings of Cuſtine, and the money was not 
again demanded, 


The French, during the whole of their ſtay, 
were very eager to ſpread exaggerated accounts of 
their numbers. Troops were accordingly march- 
ed out at one pate of the city, with very little 
parade, that they might enter with much pomp 

and 
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and in a longer column, at the other. The in- 
habitants, who were not expert at military numera- 
tion, eaſily believed, that the firſt party had join- 
ed other troops, and that the whole amounted 
to treble their real number. After the entry of 
the Pruſſians, this contrivance was related by 
priſoners. 


The number of troops, left in the city by Cuſ- 
tine, on his retirement from the neighbouring 
poſts, in the latter end of November, was 1800 
men, with two pieces of cannon. On the 28th, 
when the Pruſſian Lieutenant Pellet brought a 
ſummons to ſurrender, Helden, the commander, 
having ſent to Cuſtine for reinforcements and 
cannon, was anſwered, that no men could be 
ſpared; and that, as to cannon, he might uſe 
the city artillery. Helden endeavoured to remove 
this fronf the arſenal; but the populace, encou— 
raged by the neighbourhood of the Pruſſians, 
roſe to prevent him; and there might have been 
a conſiderable tumult, if Cuſtine had not arrived, 
on the 29th, and affured the magiſtrates, that | 
the garriſon ſhould retire, rather than expoſe the 
place to a ſiege. The city then became tran- 
quil, and remained fo till the 2d of December, 
when the inhabitants, being in church, firſt knew 
by the noiſe of cannon, that the place was attacked, 


General Helden would then have taken his two 
cannon to the gate, which was contended for, but 
the inhabitants, remembering Cuſtine's promiſe, 
would permit no reſiſtance; they cut the harneſs 
of the horſes, broke the cannon wheels, and them- 
ſelves opened the gates to the Pruſſians, or rather 
to the Heſſians, for the advanced corps of the af. 
failants was chiefly formed of thein. About 100 fell 

in 
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in this attack. Of the French 41 were killed; 
139 wounded; and 800 taken priſoners. The 
remainder of the 18@0 reached Cuſtine's army. 
A monument, erected without the northern gate 
of the city, commemorates the loſs of the 100 
aſſailants, on the ſpot, on which they fell. 


Thus Franckfort, having happily but few fortt- 
fications, was loſt and regained, without a ſiege; 
while Mentz, in a period of fix more months, 
had nearly all its belt buildings deſtroyed, by a 
fimilar change of maſters. 


We ſtayed here almoſt a week, which was well 
occupied by viſits, but ſhewed nothing in addi- 
tion to what is already known of the ſociety of 
the place. Manners, cuſtoms, the topics of con- 
verſation and even dreſs, differ very lightly from 
thoſe of London, in ſimilar ranks ; the merchants 
of Franckfort have more generally the advantages 
of travel, than thoſe of England, but they have 
not that minute knowledge of modern events 
and charaQers, which an attention to public 
tranfactions renders common in our iſland. 
Thoſe, who have been in England, or who fpeak 
Engliſh, ſeem deſirous to diſcuſs the ſtate of par- 
liamentary tranſactions and intereſts, and to re- 
medy the thinneſs of their own public topics, by 
introducing ours. In ſuch diſcuſſions one error 
is very general from their want of experience. 
The faculty of making a ſpeech is taken for the 
{ſtandard of intellectual power in every ſort of ex- 
ertion; though there is nothing better known in 
countries, where public ſpeakers are numerous 
enough to be often obſerved, than that perſons 
may be educated to oratory, ſo as to have a faci- 
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lity, elegance and force in it, diltint from the 
endowments” of deliberative wiſdom ; may be 
taught to ſpeak in terms remote from common 
ule, to combine them with an unfailing dexterity 
of arrangement, and to inveſt thought with its: 
ortion of artificial dignity, who through the 
chaos of benefits and evils, which the agitation of 
difficult times throws up before the eye of the politi- 
cian, ſhall be able to ſee no gleam of light, to de- 
feribe no direct path, to diſcern no difference be- 
tween greater and lefler evils, nor to think one 
wholeſome: truth for a confiding and an honeſt 
country. To eſtimate the general intellectual 
powers of men, tutored to oratory, from their 
ſucceſs in the practice of it, is as abſurd as to 
judge of corporeal ſtrength from that of one arm, 
which may have been rendered unulually ſtrong 


by exerciſe and art. 


Of the ſociety at Franckfort, Meſſrs. Bethman, 
the chief bankers, ſeem able to collect a valuable 
part; and their politenefs to ſtrangers induces 
them to do it often. A traveller, who miſſes their 
table, loſes, both as ro convyer{ation and elegant 
hoſpitality, a welcome proof of what freedom and 
commerce can do againſt the mental and phylical 
defolation otherwile Tpread over the country. 


The aſliſtance, which the mutual uſe of 
languages gives to a connection between diſtant 
places, we were happy to ſee exiſting and 1n- 
crealing, to the advantage of England, at Franck- 
mie Meſſrs. Bethmans', one day, 
French was nearly excluded, the majority be- 
ing able to converſe with nine or ten Faghth, 
who were . in their own language. Of 
the” merchants, who have not been in Englan 
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ſeveral ſpeak Engliſh, without difficulty, and 
the rifing generation, it is ſaid, will be generally 


accompliſhed in it. : 


One of the luxuries of Franckfort is a Cabinet 
Literaire, which is open to ſtrangers by the in- 
troduction of members. There the beſt periodi- 
cal publications of the Continent are received, 
and their titles immediately entered in a book, fo 
that the reading is not diſturbed by converfation 
with the librarian. It excited our ſhame to hear 
that ſome contrivance had, for ſeveral months, 
prevented the ſociety from receiving a very va- 
luable Engliſh publication. 


After this, the Theatre may ſeem to require 
tome notice. It is a modern, but not an ele- 
gant building, ſtanding in an area, that renders 


it convenient of acceſs, and nearly in the mid- 


dle of the city. The interior, which has been 
gaudily decorated, contains a pit, three rows 
of boxes, that ſurround the audience part, and 


a gallery over them in the centre. It is larger 


than the Little Theatre in the Haymarket, and 
in form, reſembles that of Covent Garden, ex- 
cept that fx or ſeven of the central boxes, in 
each tier, encroach upon the oval figure by a 
projection over the pit. The boxes are let by 
the year; the price of admiſſion for non-ſub- 
{cribers, is a florin, for which they may find 
places in the boxes, engaged by their friends, 
or in the pit, which is in the fame proportion of 
elteem as that at an Opera-houſe. 


The performances are plays aud operas alter- 


nately; both in German; and the muſic of the 
latter chiefly by German compolers. The players 
are very far beneath mediocrity; but the or- 
cheſtra, when we heard it, accorded with the 
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fame of German muſicians, for ſpirit and preci- 
fion. In theſe qualities even the wandering par- 
ties, that play at inns, are very ſeldom deficient. 


The ſtage was well lighted, but the other parts 
of the theatre were left in duſkineſs, which 
ſcarcely permitted us to ſee the diamonds, pro- 
fuſely worn by ſeveral ladies. Six o'clock is 
the hour of beginning, and the performances 
conclude ſoon after nine. | | 


The Cabinet Literaire and the Theatre are 
the only permanent places of public amuſement 
at Franckfort, which is, however, in want of no 
more, the inhabitants being accuſtomed to paſs 
much of their time 1n friendly parties, at their 
Houſes. Though wealth is, of courſe, earneſtly 
and univerſally ſought for in a place purely 
mercantile, we were allured, that the richeſt 
perſons, and there are ſome, who have above 
half a million ſterling, find no more attention in 
theſe parties than others. This was acknow- 
ledged and ſeparately boaſted of by ſome of 
the very rich, and by thoſe who were compara- 
tively poor. We are ſo far able to report it for 
true, as that we could never diſcern the leaſt 
traces of the officiouſneſs: or ſubſerviency 
that, in a corrupt and debaſed ſtate of ſociety, 
frequently point to the wealthieſt individuals 
in every private party. 


Theſe and many other circumſtances would 
probably render Franckfort a place of reſidence 
for foreigners, if the magiſtrates, either dreading 
the increaſe of luxury, or the interference of 
ſtrangers with their commerce, did not prevent 
this by prohibiting them from being lodged 
otherwiſe than at inns. It was with difficulty, 
that an Engliſh officer, acting as Commillary to 

ſome 
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ſome of the German regiments, lately raiſed 
upon our pay, could obtain an exemption from 
this rule; at the requeſt of the Hanoverian Mi- 
„„ 


Round the city, are. feveral well-diſpoſed 
walks, as pleaſant as the flatneſs of the nearer 
country will permit; and, at intervals, along 
theſe, are country houſes of the merchants, who 
do not chooſe to go beyond the city territories, 
for a reſidence. Saxenhauſen, a ſmall town, 
on the other fide of the Maine, though incor- 
porated with Franckfort, as to juriſdiction, and 
connected with it by a bridge, is chiefly inha- 
bited by watermen and other labourers. 


Wo leſt Franckfort after a ſtay of fix days, for- 
tified by a German paſſport from M. de Swartz- 
hoff, the Hanoverian Miniſter, who obligingly 
adviſed us to be prepared with one in the native 
language of the Auſtrian officers. At Mentz the 
ceremonies of examination were rendered much 
more troubleſome than before, the Governor, 
General Kalkrcuth, happening to be in the great 
ſquare, who choſe to make ſeveral travellers wait 
as if for a fort of review before him, though, 


after all, nothing was to be ſaid but Go to the 
Commandant, who will look at your paſſports.” 


This Commandant was M. de Lucadou, a gen- 
tleman of conſiderate and polite manners, who, 
knowing our friends in Mentz, added to his con- 
firmation of M. de Swartzhoff's paſlport an ad- 
dreſs to M. de Wilde, the intendant of ſome ſalt 
mines in Switzerland, which he recommended 
to us to ſee. Theſe circumſtances are neceſſary 


to be mentioned here, becauſe they ſoon led to 


a diſagreeable and very contradictory event in 


our journey. 
Q 2 The 
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The next morning, we ſet out from Mentz, 
and were conducted by our voiturier over a 
ſummer road, on the left bank of the Rhine. 
1 flowing with the melted ſnows of Switzer- 


OPPENHEIM. 


— — 


'F ms s the firſt town of the Palatinate, on 
arriving from the north; and it bears marks of 
the devaſtation, inflicted upon that country, in 
the laſt century, more flagrant than could be ex- 

- pected, when the length of the. intervening 
time, and the complete recovery of other cities 
from ſimilar diſaſters, are conſidered. - Louis 
the Fourteenth's fury bas converted it. from a 
populous city into little more than a pictureſque 
ruin. It was burned in 1668; and the walls, 
which remain in double, or ſometimes in treble 
circles, are more viſible at a diſtance than the 
ſtreets, which have been thinly erected within 
them. Above all, is the Laudſcroon, or crown of 
the country, a caſtle erected on an eminence, 
which commands the Rhine, and dignifies the 
view from it, for ſeveral miles. The whole city, 
or rather ruin, ſtands on a brow, over this ma- 
jeſtic-river. - | 5 | 


The gates do not now open directly into 

| ſtreets, but into lanes of ſtone walls between 
vineyards and gardens, formed on the fite of 

' houſes, never reſtored ſince the fire. The town 

itſelf has ſhrunk from its ancient limits into a 

few ſtreets in the centre. In ſome of the inter- 

ſtices, corn grows up to the walls of the preſent 

| houſes. 
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houſes, In others, the ruins of former build- 

ings remain, which the owners have not been 
tempted to remove, for the ſake of cultivating. 
their fites. Of the cathedral, ſaid to have been 
once the fineſt on the Rhine, nearly all the walls 
and the tower ſtill exiſt ; but theſe are the only 
remains of grandeur in a city, which ſeems en- 
tirely incapable of overcoming in this century 
the wretchedneſs it inherits from the laſt. 


Had the walls been as ſtrong as they are exten- 
five, this place might not improbably have en- 
dured a ſiege in the preſent age, having been ſe- 
veral times loſt. and: regained. It was ſurren- 
dered to the French, without a conteſt, in the 
campaign of 1792. After their retreat from 
Worms, and during the ſiege of Mentz, it was 
occupied by the Pruſſians; and, in December 
1793, when the allies retired from Alſace, the 
Duke of Brunſwick eſtabliſhed his head. quar- 
ters in it, for the purpoſe of covering the for- 
treſs. His army ovens remained near the north- 
ern gate in July 1794, when we paſſed through 
it. In October of the ſame year it fell again into 
the hands of the French. 1 


No city on the banks of the Rhine is ſo well 
ſeated for affording a view of it as this. which, 
to the north, overlooks all-its windings as far as 
Mentz, and, ſouthward, commands them towards 

Worms. The river is alſo here of a noble breadth 
and force, beating fo vehemently againſt the wa- 
ter-mills, moored ncar the fide, that they ſeem 
likely to be borne away with the current. A. 
city might be built on the fite of Oppenheim, 
which ſhould faintly rival the caſtle of Goodeſ- 
berg, in the richneſs, though not in the ſubli- 

mity of its proſpect. 50 
EE From 
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From hence the road leads through a fertile 
countr of corn and vines, but at a greater diſ- 
tance from the river, to Worms, five or fix” 


miles from which it becomes broad, ſtraight, 


and bordered with regularly-planted trees, that 


form an avenue to the city. Soon after leaving 


Oppenheim, we had the firſt ſymptom of an 


approach to the immediate theatre of the war, 


meeting'a waggon, loaded with wounded lol. 


diers. On this road there was a long train of 


carriages, taking ſtores to ſome military depor.. 


The defacement of the Elector's arms, on poſts 
near the road, ſhewed alſo, that the country had 
been lately occupied by the French ; as the 


delay in cutting the ripe corn did, that there 


Was & 5 Expectation of their return. 


1. WORMS. 


T HE condition of Worms is an aggravated re- 


petition of the wretchedneſs of Oppenheim. It 
ſuffered ſomething in the war, which the unfortu- 
nate Elector, ſon-in-law of our James the Firſt, pro- 


— 


voked by accepting the kingdom of Bohemia. 


Louis the Fourteenth came upon it next, and in 
1569, burned every thing that could be conſumed. 


Nothing was reſtored, but on that part, which 
was the centre of the antient city; and the walls 
include, as at Oppenheim, corn and vineyards 
upon the ground, which was once covered with' 
houſes, and which plainly appears to have been 


ſo, from the lanes that paſs between, and doors 


that open into the incloſures. A much larger 
4. | | ſpace 
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ſpace is ſo covered, than at Openheim, for you 
are ſome time in driving from the northern gate 
of the old city to the firſt ſtreet of the preſent 
One. | N 4. | 2 8 


3 


On the right of the road ſtands the ſkeleton 
of the Electoral palace, which the French burn- 
ed in one of the late campaigns, and it is as 
curious as melancholy to obſerve how the ſigns 
of antient and modern deſolation mingle with 
cach other. On one hand 1s a palace, burned 
by the preſent French; on the other the walls 
of a church, laid open by Louts the Fourteenth.- 


The firſt and principal ſtreet of the: place 
leads through theſe mingled ruins, and through 
rows of dirty houſes, miſerably tenanted, to 
the other end of the city. A few others branch 
from it, chiefly towards the Rhine, including 
ſometimes the ruins, and ſometimes the repaired 

arts of churches; of which ſtreets, narrow, 
IL paved and gloomy, conſiſts the city of Worms. 
The French General, that lately wrote to Paris, 
«© Weentered the fair epiſcopal city of Worms,” 
may be ſuppoſed to have derived his terms from 
a geographical dictionary, rather than from a 
view of his conqueſt. 2 


We were now in a place, occupied by part of 
the acting army of the allies, which if not im- 
mediately liable to be attacked, was to be de- 
teaded by the maintenance of poſts at a very 
ſhort diſtance. Troops paſſed through 1t daily, 
for the ſervice of theſe poſts, the noile of every 
cannonade was audible, and the reſult of every 
engagement was immediately known, for it 
might make an advance, or, a retreat neceſſary 
from Worms. The wounded men arrived, foon. 
after the intelligence, to the military hoſpitals of 

1 5 the 
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the Pruſſians. A city ſo eircumſtanoed, ſeemed 
to differ but little from a camp; and we were 
aware, for a few hours, of a departure from | 
the ſecurity and order of civil life. ID n. 


The inn, which was not e a mean build 
ing, was nearly deſtitute of furniture; ſo that the 
owner was prepared to receive any ſort of gueſts, 
or maſters. The only proviſion which we could 
obtain was bread, the commoneſt ſort of wine, 
and one piece of cold veal; for the city was un- 
der military juriſdiction, and no gueſts were al- 
lowed to have more than one diſh at their nhle⸗ 


In the afternoon, we ſaw, for the firſt time, 
a crowd in a German city. A narrow waggon, 
of which nearly all but the wheels was baſket- 
work, had arrived from the army, with a wound- 
ed officer, who lay upon the floor, ſupported by 
his ſervant, but occaſionally roſe to return the 
ſalutes of paſſengers. This was the, Prince of 
Anhalt Pleſſis, who had been wounded, in the 
morning, when the French attacked all the 
neighbouring lines of the allies, and an indeci- 
five engagement enſued, * noiſe of which bad 
been diſtinctly heard at Worms. He was hurt 
in the leg, and deſcended, with much difficulty, 
from the waggon ; but did not, for an inſtant, 
loſe the elegance of his addreſs, and continued 
bowing through the paſſage to his apartment. 
No doubt was entertained of his recovery, but 


there ſeemed to be a conſiderable degree of ſym- 


pathy attending this young man. 


We had not time to look into the churches, 
or numerous monaſteries, that yet remain, at 


Worms; the war Fappeared to have — 
1 
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the latter, for not a monk was to be ſeen. The 
cathedral, or church of St. Mary and St. Peter, 
is one of the moſt antient facred buildings 
in Germany, having been founded at leaſt as 
early as the commencement of the ſeventh 

century. One of the prebends was eſtabliſhed 
in 1033, another in 1058. The Dominicans,” 

Carmelites, Capuchins and Auguſtines, hive 
each a monaſtery, at Worms; as have the 
Ciſtercians and the Auguſtines a nunnery. Ac 
Proteſtant church was alſo conſecrated; on the 
th of June, 1744; ſomething more than two 
hundred years after- the ineffectual conferente- 
held here of Proteſtant and Catholic divines, 
which Charles the Fifth interrupted; when Me- 
lancthon, on one ſide, and Echius, on the other, 


had engaged 1 in it, ordering them to reſume their 
arguments, in his preſence, at Ratiſpon. Phis 


meeting was five years previous to the cele- 


brated diet of Worms, at which Charles, hav- 
ing then eſtimated the temporal ſtrength of the 
two parties, openly ſhewed his animoſity to the 
Proteſtants, as Maurice of Saxony did his in- 
triguing ambition, by referring the een to : 


the Council of Trent. 


The Jews, at Worms, inden 4 ſeparateftreer, | 
and have a ſynagogue, of great antiquity, their 


numbers having been once ſuch as to endanger ; 
the peace of the city; but, in 1689, when the 


French turned their ſynagogue into à ſtable, 
they fled with the reſt of the opulent inhabitants 


to Holland. Thoſe of the preſent day can have 


very few articles of traffic, except money, the 


changing of which'may have been krequent, on by 


account of the neighbourhood \ of France. N 


— 
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which James the Firſt uſeleſsly ſent to the 
aſſiſtance of the proſcribed Elector Palatine, 
when his juſt abhorrence of continental wars 
was once, though tardily, overcome by the entrea- 
ties of his daughter. Here too George the Se- 
cond held his head quarters, from the 7th to the 
20th of September, 1743; on the 14th of which 
month, Lord Carteret concluded, in his name, 
an offenſive and defenſive treaty with the Mi- 
niſters of Hungary and Sardinia. 


This city, like Cologne, retains ſome affecta- 
tion of the Roman form of government, to 
which it was rendered ſubject by Cæſar, with 
the title of Auguſta Vangionum. The STADT- 
MEISTER is ſometimes called the ConsUuLl, and 
the ScCHULTHE1s, or Mayor, the PR &ToOR. 
But in 1703, fome trivial tumult afforded a pre- 
tence for aboliſhing its little remains of liberty, 
and the EleQor Palatine was declared its pro- 
tector. This blow completed the deſolation, 
which the diſaſters of the preceding century 
had commenced; and a city, that was once 
called the market of the Palatinate, as the Pala- 
tinate was reputed the market of Germany, 
continues to exhibit nothing more than the ruins 


of its antient proſperity. 


Few of the preſent inhabitants can be the de- 
ſcendantsof thole, who witnefled its deſtruction in 
1689; for we could not find, that the particulars 
of that event were much known, or commemo- 
rated by them, dreadtul and impreflive as they 
mult have been. A column of Louis the Four- 
teenth's army had entered the city in September 
of the preceding year, under the command of 
the Marquis de Bonfleur, who ſoon diſtreſſed 
the inhabitants by preparatious for blowing up 

the 
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the walls with gunpowder. The mines were ſo 


numerous and large, as to threaten nothing leſs 
than the entire overwhelming of the city; but, 
being fired at different times, the walls of the 
houſes were left ſtanding, though they ſhook 
with almoſt every explohon. The artillery and 
balls had been previouſly carried away to Lan- 
dau, or Mentz, then poſſeſſed by Louis. At 
length, on the 12th of May 1689, the Intendant 
ſent the melancholy news to the magiſtracy, 
that he had received orders from his monarch to 
burn the whole city. Six days were allowed for 
the departure of the inhabitants and the re— 
moval of their property ; which period was pro- 
longed by their intreaties to nineteen. At the 
expiration of theſe, on Aſcenfion Day, the 31ft 
of May, the French grenadiers were employed 


from twelve o'clock till four, in placing com- 


buſtibles about the houſes and public buildings, 


againſt ſeveral of which large heaps of hay and 


ſtraw were raiſed. The v. ord being then given, 
fire was ſet to almoſt every houſe at once, and, in 


a few hours, the city was reduced to aſhes; the 


conflagration being ſo general and ſtrong as to 
be viſible in day-light at the diftance of more 
than thirty Engliſh miles. Such was one of the 
calamities of a' city lo unfortunately ſituated, 
that the chapter of the cathedral alone proved a 
loſs by wars, previous to the year 1743, amount- 
ing to 1,262,749 florins. 


The attention, due to ſo memorable a place, 
detained us at Worms, till the voituricr talked 
of being unable to reach Manheim, before the 
gates would be ſhut, and we let him drive vehe- 
mently towards 
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FRANCKENTHAL, + 


An OTHER place, deſtroyed by Louis the 
Fourteenth, but reſtored upon a plan ſo uniform 
and convenient, that nothing but a fuller popu- 

lation is neceſſary to confirm its title of a flou- 
riſhing city. The fireets, which interſe& each 
other at right angles, are wide and exactly 
ſtraight; the houſes are handſomely built, but 
the poverty, or indolence of the owners ſuffers 
them to partake of the air of neglect, which is 


general in German habitations; and the ſtreets, 


though ſpacious and not ill paved, had ſo few 


paſt engers, that the depopulation of the place 


eemed to b 


e rendered the more obſervable by 
its grandeur. 7 = | | 
Yet it would be unfair to eſtimate the general 
proſperity of Franckenthal by its preſent circum- 
ſtances, even had we flayed long enough to 
know them more accurately. This place had 
been occupied but a few weeks before by the 
French army, who bad plundered it as well as ſe- 
veral other towns of the Palatinate, after the re- 
treat of the allies from Alſace, at the latter end 
of 1793. The inhabitants had, for the moſt 
part, returned to their houſes; but their com- 
merce, which is ſaid to have been not contemp- 
tible, could not be ſo eaſily reſtored. The ma- 
nufactures of porcelain, cloths, filk, ſpangles, 
vinegar and ſoap, of which ſome were eſtabliſh- 
ed and all are protected by the wiſe liberality of 
the Elector, though far from being anſwerable, 

| either 
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either in their capitals, or produce, to the Eng- 
liſh ideas of fimilar enterpriſes, command ſome 
ſhare with England and France in ſupplying the 
reſt of Germany. One method of facilitating 
the operations of trade the Elector has advan. 
tageouſly adopted here; that of inſtituting a 


court upon the ſpot for the decifion of all cauſes, 


in which the traders are intereſted; and at his 
expence à navigable canal has been formed 
from the town to the Rhine. Artiſts and mer- 
chants have alſo ſome privileges, at Francken- 
thal, of which that of being exempt from the 
military preſs i is not the leaſt. 


This preſs, or levy, is the method, by which 
all the German Princes return their contingents 
to the army of the Empire. The population of 
every town and diſtri in their dominions is 
known with ſufficient accuracy, and aſettled num- 
ber of recruits is ſupplied by each. When theſe 
are wanted, notice is given, that the men of a cer- 
tain age muſt aſſemble and caſt lots for the ſer- 
vice. Thoſe, who are drawn, may find ſub- 
ſtitutes, but with this condition, that the deputy 
muſt be at leaſt as tall as his principal; a regula- 
tion, which makes the price of ſubſtitutes de- 


end upon their height, and frequently renders 


it impoſſible for the principals to avail them- 
ſelves of the permiſſion. A farmer in this neigh- 


bourhood, who was conſiderably above fix feet 
in height, could not obtain a lubſtitute for leſs 


than a hundred louis d'ors. 


| | 3 / is 
Another: 3 condition is attached to 


this exchange: if the ſubſtitute is diſabled, Or 


deſerts, another muſt be ſupplied; and if he 
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carries his arms, or accoutrements, away, theſe 
muſt be paid for by the perſon, who ſent him. 
After a ride of a few miles, we reached 


B n. r__ 


OGGERSHEINA, 


A SMALL town on the weſt bank of the, 
Rhine, rebuilt in uniform ſtreets, like Franck- 
enthal, having becn deſtroyed by the ſame ex- 
ertion of Louis the Fourteenth s cruelty. Here 
alſo the modern French had very lately been, 
and ſome of the ruins, left near the road by 


Louis, appeared to have ſerved them for kitch- 


ens in their excurſion. 


de eaſt end of the town; towards 
the Rhine, flands a chateau of the EleQor, 
built with modern, but not very admirable 
taſte, and commanding the diſtant river in ſeveral 
fine points of view. We could not be admitted 


to ſee the infide, which is ſaid to have been 


ſplendidly decorated; for the French had 3 an 
diſmantled! it of the furniture. 


he road from heuce to Manheim was border- 
ed for its whole length, of at leaſt two miles, by 
rows of poplars, of which ſome ſtill remain near 
Oggerſheim; but thoſe within a mile and a half 
of Manheim, have been felled at one or two feet 
from the ground. This was done ia December 
1793, when the French began to advance from 
Landau, and were expected to beſiege Man- 
heim, 
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heim, their operations againſt which might 
have been covered, in ſome meaſure, by this 
noble alley. 1 | 


Near the Rhine, theroad 1s now commanded 
by two forts, of which one was thrown up dur- 
ing the approach of the French, and completed 
in the middle of the ſummer, with great care. 
Theſe contribute much to the preſent ſevurity of 
the city, which might otherwiſe be bombarded 
from the oppoſite bank of the river, even by an 
enemy, who ſhould not be able and ſhould not 
propoſe to attempt the conqueſt of the place. 
They are ditched. and palliſadoed, but, being 
divided from the body of the city, by the Rhine, 
are, of courſe, without the communication, 
which renders ſuch works capable of a long de- 
fence. Round one of theſe forts, the road now 
winds, entering a part of the works, near the 
bridge, where there is a guard-houſe for the 

troops of the Elector. 9 er 


—— 


MANNHEIM. 


Ir was twilight when we approached Man- 


heim; and the palace, the numerous turrets and 


the fortifications had their grandeur probably 


increaſed by the obſcurity. The bridge of boats 


is not ſo long as that at Mentz ; but we had time 
enough in paſſing it to obſerve the extent of the 


city, on the left of which the Neckar pours 


itſelf into the Rhine, fo that two ſides are en- 


tirely waſhed by their ſtreams. At the next 


guard-houſe, where we were detained by the 
__ uſual 
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uſual enquiries, the troops were more numerous; 
and ſurely no military figures ever accorded ſo 
well with the gloomy gates and walls they 
guarded. The uniform of the Palatine light 


troops 18 a cloſe Jacket of motley brown, and 
pantaloons of the fame that reach to their half. 
beots. They have black helmets, with creſts 
and fronts of braſs, large whiſkers, and their 
faces, by conſtant expoſure to the ſun, are 
of the deepelt brown that can be, without ap- 
proaching to black. As they ſtood fingly on 
the ramparts, or in groups at the gates, their 
bronze faces and Roman helmets ſeemed of a 
deeper hue, than the gloom, that partly con- 


cealed their figures. 


The entrance into Manbeim, from the Rhine, 
is by a ſpacious ſtreet, which leads directly into 
the centre of the city, and to a large ſquare 
planted with limes, conſiſting, on one fide, of 
public buildings, and on the other, of ſeveral 
noble houſes, one of which is the chief inn, 
called the Cour Palatine. This is the firſt city 
in Germany, that can anſwer, by its appear- 
ance, the expectations of a foreigner, who has 
formed them from books. Its aſpect is truly 
that of a capital, and of the reſidence of a 
Court ; except that in the day-time a traveller 
may be ſomewhat ſurpriſed at the fewneſs of 


paſſengers and the ſmall ſhew of traffic, amid 


fuch public buildings, and in ſtreets of ſuch con- 
venience and extent. The fairneſs, the gran- 
deur and the ſtatelineſs which he may have ſeen 
attributed to other German cities, till he is as 
much diſguſted as deceived by every idea derived 
from deſcription, may be percerved m ſeveral 
parts of Manheim, and the juſtneſs of diſpoſi- 


tion in all. : 
Nor 
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Nor is the beauty of the preſent city ſolely 
owing to the deſtruction of the ancient one by 
Louis the Fourteenth, in 1689, the year of gene- 
ral devaſtation in the Palatinate. It was laid out 
in right lines, though to a leſs extent, in the 
beginning of the ſeventeenth century, when Fre- 
deric the Fifth laid the foundation of the fortifi- 
cations, behind which a town was built, that 


adopted the antient name of Manheim, from A 


neighbouring one then in decay. Theſe were 

the fortifications and the town deſtroyed by the 
French in 1689. The plan of both was but 
extended, when the preſent works were formed 
upon the ſyſtem of Cohorn, and the city by 
degrees reſtored, with ſtreets, which, interſecting 
each other at right angles, divide it into an hun- 
_ dred-and ſeven ſquare portions. The number of 


the inhabitants, excluſive of the garriſon, Was in 
1784 21,858. 


Some of the ftreets are planted with rows of 
trees, and there are five or fix open places, 
ſuitahle for promenades, or markets. The cuſ- 
tomhouſe, which forms a fide to one of theſe, is 
a noble ſtone building, rather appearing to be a 
palace, than an office, except that under the 
colonnades, which ſurround it, are ſhops- for 
Jener and other commodities. 


The Electoral alive; which opens, on one 


fide, to the city, and, on the other, to the ram- 
parts, was built by the- EleQor Charles-Philippe, 


who, in the year 1721, removed his reſidence 
hither from Heidelberg, on account of ſome 


difference with the magiſtrates, or, as is ſaid, of 
the ee of religious diſputes in that city. 


He 
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He began to erect it in 1720; but the edifice was 
not completed, till the right wing was added by 
the preſent Elector, not to be uſed as a reſidenee, 
but to contain a gallery of paintings, cabinets of 
antiquities and natural hiſtory, a library, treaſury 
and manege. We paſſed a morning in viewing 
the apartments in the other wing, all the paintings 
and books having been removed from this, as 


well as great part of the furniture from the whole 


palace, in the dread of an approaching bom- 
bardment. The perſon, who ſhewed them, took 
care to keep the credit of each room ſafe, by 
alluring us at the door, that it was not in its 
uſual condition. The Elector had been, for ſome 
months, at Munich, but the Duke and Ducheſs 
of Deux Ponts and their family have reſided in 
this palace, ſince their retirement from Deux 
Ponts, in the latter end of the campaign of 


1792. 8 


The rooms are all lofty, and floored with in- 
laid work of oak and cheſnut; the ceilings, for 
the molt part, painted; and the walls covered 
with tapeſtry, finely wrought, both as to colour 
and deſign. Some of this came from a 
manufactory, eſtabliſhed by the Elector, at 
Frackenthal. 1 


The furniture, left in ſeveral of the rooms, was 
grand and antient, but could never have been ſo 
coſtly as thoſe, who have ſeen the manſions of weal- 
thy individuals in England, would expect to find in 
a palace. The Elector's ſtate-bed was incloſed not 
only by a railing, but by a glaſs caſe to the height 
of the ceiling, with windows, that could be open- 


ed at pleaſure, to permit a converſation with his 
| | COUrtiers, 
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courtiers, when compliments were paid literally 
at a levee. In the court of France, this prac- 
tice continued even to very late years, and there 
were three diſtinct ee of entree, denotin 

the_time, at which perſons of different claſſes 
were permitted to enter the chamber. In the 
Earl of Portland's embaſſy for King William 
to Louis the Fourteenth, it was thought a ſignal 
mark of honour, that he was admitted to his 
audience, not only in the chamber, but within 
the rails; and there the French Monarch ſtood 
with the three young Princes, his grandſons, 
the Count de Tholouſe, the Duke d*Aumont 


and the Mareſchal de Noailles. The Duke 


made his ſpeech covered, after which the King 
entered into converſation with him, for ſeveral 
minutes. | | {DE 


One room, at Manheim, was called the Silver 
Chamber, from the quantity of ſolid filver, uſed 
about the furniture. Such articles as could be 
carried away entire, had been removed, but the 
walls were disfigured by the loſs of the orna- 
ments torn from them, on account of their 
value. In ſeveral rooms, the furniture, that 
Temained, was partly packed, to be carried 
away upon the next alarm. The contents of 
the wardrobe were in this ſtate, and the inte- 
rior of theſe now deſolated apartments ſeemed 
like the ſkeleton of grandeur. The beauty of 
the painted ceilings, however, the richneſs of the 
various proſpects, commanded by the windows, 
and the great extent of the building ſufficiently 
accounted for the reputation, which this palace 
has, of being the fineſt in Germany. 
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It is built of ſtone, which has ſomewhat the 
reddiſh hue of that uſed at Mentz, and, though 
ſeveral parts are poſitively diſapproved by perſons 
of ſkill in architecture, the whole is certainly a 
grand and ſumptnous building. 


The ſituation of Manheim and the ſcenery 
around it are viewed to great advantage from the 
tower of the Obſervatory, in which ſtrangers are 
politely received by the Profeflor of Aſtronomy, 
whoſe reſidence is eſtabliſhed in it. From this 
are, ſeen the fruitful plains of the Palatinate, 
ſpreading, on all ſides, to bold mountains, of 
which thoſe of Lorrain, that extend on the 
weſt, loſe in diſtance the variety of their 
colouring, and, aſſuming a blue tint, retain 
only the dignity of their form. Among theſe 
the vaſt and round headland, called the Ton- 
neſberg, which is in fight, during the greateſt 
part of the journey from Mentz to Manheim, is 
pre-eminent. | | 


But the chain, that binds the horizon on the 
eaſt, and is known by the name of the Berg /traſſe, 
or road of mountains, is near enough to diſplay 
all their wild irregularity of ſhape, the foreſt 
glens, to which they open, and the various tints 
of rock and ſoil, of red and purple, that 
mingle with the corn and wood on their lower 
ſteeps. Theſe mountains are ſeen in the north 
from their commencement near Franckfort, and 
this line is never interrupted from thence ſouth- 
ward into Switzerland. The rivals to them, on 
the ſouth welt, are the mountains of Alſace, 
which extend in long perſpective, and at a dit- 


tance appear to unite with thoſe of the Bergſtraſſe. 
5 | | Among 
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Among the numerous towns and villages that 
throng the Palatinate, the ſpires of Oppenheim 


and Worms are diſtinaly viſible to the north; 


almoſt beneath the eye are thoſe of Francken- 
thal, and Oggerſheim, and to the ſouthward 
Spires ſhews its many towers, 


In the nearer ſcene the Neckar, after tumbling 
from among the foreſts of the Bergſtraſſe, falls 
into the Rhine, alittle below the walls of Mane 
heim ; and the gardens of a ſummer chateau be- 
longing to the Elector OE! the angle between 
the two rivers. | 


Theſe gardens 5 were now ſurrendered by the 
Prince to be the camp of three thouſand of his 
troops, detached from the garrifon of the city 
which, at this time, conhſted of nearly ten thou- 


ſand men. In ſeveral places, on the banks of the 


two rivers, batteries were thrown up, and, near 
the camp, a regular fort, for the purpoſe of 


commanding both; ſo that Manheim, by its 
natural and artificial means of defence, was 


ſuppoſed to be rendered nearly unaſſailable, on 
two ſides. On that of Heidelberg, it was not 
{o ſecure; nor could the others be defended by 
a garriſon of leſs than 15,000 men. It was on 
this account, that the fEleQor detained ten 
thouſand of his troops from actual ſervice, con- 
_ trary, as is ſaid, to the remonſtrances of the 
Emperor, who offered, but without ſucceſs, to 
garriſon” his capital with Auſtrians. From the 
a obſervatory, the camp and the works were eaſi- 


ly ſeen, and, by the help of a Dollond tele- 


ſcope, the only optical inſtrument remaining, 
the order of both was ſo exactly pointed out 


by 
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by our guide, that it was not difficult to com- 
prehend the uſes of them. Military prepara- 
tions, indeed, occurred very frequently in Man- 
bem. In the gardens of the. chief EleQoral 
palace, extending to the ramparts over the 
Rhine, cannon were planted, which were as 
regularly guarded by ſentinels as in the other 
parts of the fortifications. 


All the gates of Manheim appear to be de- 
fended by fortifications of unutual ſtrength. 
Beſides two broad ditches. theie are batteries, 
which play directly upon the bridges, and might 
deſtroy them in a few minutes. The gates are 
guarded, with the utmoſt ſtrictneſs, and no 
perſon is ſuffered to enter them, after ten at 
night, without the expreſs permithon of the 
governor. When a courier arrives, who wiſhes 
to uſe his privilege of paſſing, at all hours, he 
puts ſome token of his office into a ſmall tin 
box, which is kept on the outſide of the ditch, 
to be drawn acrols it by a cord, that runs upon 
a roller on each bauk. The olncer of the 
uard carries this to the governor, and obtains 
the keys; but ſo much time is paſſed in this ſort 
of application, that couriers, when the nights 
are ſhort, uſually wait the opening of the gates, 
which is ſoon after day-light, in ſummer, and 
at ſix, or ſeven, in winter. | 


The abſence of the Elector, we were aſſured, 
had much altered the appearance of Manheim, 
where ſcarcely a carriage was now to be ſeen, 
though there were traces enough of the gaiety 
and general ſplendour of this little Court. 
Here are an Opera Houſe, a German Comedy, 

| an. 
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an Amateur Concert, an Electoral Lottery, an 
Academy of Sculpture and Deſign, and an 
Academy of Sciences. The Opera performances 
are held in a wing of the palace, and were eſta- 
bliſhed in 1742, but have not attained much 
celebrity, being ſupported chiefly by performers 
from the other Theatre. This laſt is called a 
national eſtabliſhment, the players being Ger- 
mans, and the Theatre founded in 1779 at 
the expence of the Elector. The Baron de 
Dahlberg, one of his Miniſters, has the ſuper- 
intendance of it. The Amateur Concert is held, 
every Friday, during the winter, and is much 
frequented. | 


The Electoral Lotteries, for there are two, 

are drawn in the preſence of the Miniſter of 

| Finances, and one of them is no leſs diſadvan- 
tageous for the gameſters than 1s uſual with 
ſuch undertakings. That, which conſiſts of 
chances determined in the cuſtomary way, gives 
the Elector an advantage of only five. to four 
over the ſubſcribers. The other, which is 
formed upon the more intricate model of that 
of Genoa, entitles the ſubſcribers to prizes, 
proportioned to the number of times a certain 
ticket iſſues from the wheel, five numbers being 
drawn out of ninety, or rather five drawings 
of one number each being ſucceſſively made out 
of ninety tickets. A ticket, which iſſues once 
in theſe five drawings, wins fifteen times the va- 
lue of the ſtake; one, that ſhould be drawn 
each of the five times, would entitle the owner 
to have his original ſtake multiplied by ſixty 
thouſand, and the product would be his prize. 
The undertaker of this latter Lottery has the 
chances immenſely in his favour. 
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From the very large income, to which theſe 
Lotter ies contribute a part, the preſent Elector 
has certainly made conſiderable diſburſements, 
with uſeiul purpoſes, if not to uſeful effects. 
Of bis foundation are the Academy of Sciences, 
which was opened in 1763, for weekly littings, 
and has proceeded to ſome correſpondence with 
other Academies ; the German Society, eſta- 
bliſhed for the eaſy purpoſe of purity ing and the 
difficult one of fixing language; the Cabinet of 
Phyſics, or rather of experimental philoſophy, 


celebrated for the variety and magnitude of its 


inſtruments, among which are two burning 
glaſſes of three feet diameter, ſaid to be capable 
of liquefying bodies, even bottles filled with 
water, at 1o feet diſtance ; the Obſervatory, of 
108 feet high, in which all the chief inſtru- 
ments were Engliſh; a Botanical Garden and 


 DireCorſhip ; an Academy of Sculpture, and 


a Cabinet of Engravings and Drawings, form- 
ed under the direction of M. Krahe of Duſſel- 


dorff, in 400 folio volumes. 


Of all theſe eſtabliſhments, none of the or- 
naments, or materials, that were portable, now 
remain at Manheim. The aſtronomical in- 
ſtruments, the celebrated collection of ſtatues, 
the paintings and the prints bave been removed, 
together with the Electoral treaſure of diamonds 
and jewels, ſome to Munich and ſome to other 

laces of ſecurity. But, though we miſſed a 
ſight, which even its rarity would have ren. 


dered welcome, it ſeems proper, after ſuch fre- 
quent notice of the barrenneſs of Germany, to 


mention what has been collected in one of its 
chief cities. | : 
| | The - 
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The expectation of an attack had A 
other houſes, beſides the Elector's, of their 
furniture; for, in the Cour Palatine, a very 
ſpacious, and really a good inn, not a curtain 
and ſcarcely a ſpoon was left. A cauſe de la 
guerre was, indeed, the general excuſe tor every 
deficiency, uſed by thoſe, who had civility 
enough to offer one; but, in truth, the war 
had not often incroached upon the ordinary 
ſtock of conveniencies in Germany, which was 
previouſly too low to be capable of much re- 
duction. The places, which the French had 
aQually entered, are, of courſe, to be ex- 
cepted; but it may otherwiſe be believed, that 
Germany can loſe little by a war, more than 
the unfortunate labourers, whom it forces to 
become - ſoldiers. Ihe loſs of wealth muſt 
come chiefly from other countries. A rich na- 
tion may give preſent treaſure ; a commercial 
nation may give both preſent treaſure and the 
means of future competence. 8 | 


The land near Manheim is chiefly planted 
with tobacco and madder, and the landſcape is 
enlivened with ſmall, but neat country-houſes, 
ſcattered along the margin of the Necker. The 
neighbourhood abounds in pleaſant rides, and, 
whether you wind the high banks of the ma- 
jeſtic Rhine, or the borders of the more tran- 
quil Neckar, the mountains of the Bergſtraſſe, 
tumbled upon each other in wild confuſion, 
generally form the magnificent back ground of 


the ſcene. 


On returning from an excurſion of this kind 
at the cloſe of evening, the ſoldiers at the gates 


are frequently heard chanting martial ſongs in 
parte 
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parts and chorus; a ſonorous muſic in ſevere uni- 
ſon with the ſolemnity of the hour and the im- 
perfect forms, that meet the eye, of ſentinels 
keeping watch beneath the duſky gateways, 
while their brethren, repoſing on the benches 
without, mingle their voices in the deep chorus. 
Rude and ſimple as are theſe ſtrains, they are 
often ſingularly impreſſive, and touch the ima- 
gination with ſomething approaching to horror, 


when the circumſtances of the place are re- 
membered, and it is conſidered how ſoon theſe 


men, ſent to inflict death on others, may them- 
ſelves be thrown into the unnumbered heap of 
the military ſlain. 


1 


SCHWEZINGEN, © 


A N excellent road, ſheltered for nine Eng- 
liſh miles by rows of high poplars, conducted 
us through richly cultivated plains from Man- 
heim to Schwezingen, a ſmall village, diſtin- 
guiſhed by an Electoral chateau and gardens. 
This was one of the pleaſanteſt rides we had 
found in Germany, for the road, though it ex- 
hibited little of either the wild or pictureſque, 
frequently opened towards the mountains, 
fene with a variety of colouring, and then 
gain was throuded among woods and planta- 
tions, that bordered the neighbouring fields, 
aud brought faintly to remembrance the ſtyle 
and mingled verdure of our native landſcape. 


Schwezingen 
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Schwezingen had been very lately the Auſ- 
trian head-quarters, for the army of the Upper 
Rhine, and ſome ſoldiers were ſtill ſtationed 
near the road to guard an immenſe magazine 
of wood; but there were otherwiſe no military 
ſymptoms about the place. 


The chateau is an old and inelegant building, 


not large enough to have been ever uſed as a 


formal reſidence. The preſent EleQor has 
added to it two wings, each of fix hundred feet 
long, but ſo low, that the apartments are all 
on the ground floor. Somewhat of that air 
of neglect, which can ſadden even the moſt 
_ delightful ſcenes, is viſible here; ſeveral of the 
windows are broken, and the theatre, muſic- 
room, and ball-room, which have been laid 
out in one of the wings, are abandoned to duſt 
and lumber. | 


The gardens, however, are preſerved in bet- 
ter order. . Before the palace, a long viſta of 
lawn and wood, with numerous and ſpacious 
fountains, guarded by ſtatues, diſplay ſome- 
thing of the old French manner; other parts 
ſhew charming ſcenery, and deep ſylvan re- 
ceſſes, where nature is again at liberty; in a 
bay formed by the woods is an amphitheatre 
of fragrant orange trees, placed in front of a 
light ſemicircular green-houſe, and crowned 
with lofty groves. Near this delicious ſpot, 
extends a bending arcade of lattice-work, in- 
terwoven with vines and many beautifully 
flowering plants; a fort of ſtructure, the fila- 
gree lightneſs of which it is impoſſible not to 
admire, againſt precept, and perhaps, when 
general effect is conſidered, againſt neceſſary 
taſte. 
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taſte. In another part, ſheltered by the woods, 
is an edifice in the ſtyle of a Turkiſh moſque, 
with its light cloiſtered courts, flender mina- 
rets, and painted entrances, inſcribed with 
Arabic mottos, which by the German tranſla- 
tions appear to expreſs the pleaſure of friendly 
converſation and of indolence in ſummer. The 
gardens have this reſult of a judicious arrange- 
ment, that they ſeem to extend much beyond 


their real limits, which we diſcovered only by 


aſcending one of the minarets. They are open 
to the public, during great part of every day, 
under certain rules for their preſervation, of 
which copies are paſted up in ſeveral places. 


3 — * 


[2 1 
— 


CARLSRUHE. 


Are Schwezingen the fine Electoral road 
concludes, and we began. to wind along the 
ſkirts of a foreſt on the left, having on the right 
an open corn country, beyond which appeared 
the towers of Spires aud Philipſburg, of which 
the former was then the head-quarters of the 
Auftrian army, and the latter is memorable for 
having given birth to Melancthon in 1491. 


Waghauſel and Bruchſal are ſmall poſting places 


in this route, at a village between which we 
had another >" of the little attention paid 


to travellers in Germany. At a ſmall inn, nox- 


ious with ſome fumigation uſed againſt bugs, 
we were detained a quarter of an hour, becauſe 


the landlord, who had gone out aiter our arri- 
val, 
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val, had not left word how much we ſhould 
pay, and the poor old woman, who, without 
ſhoes or ſtockings, attended us, was terrified 
when we talked of leaving what was proper, and 
proceeding before his return. 


About a mile beyond Bruchſal our poſtillion 
quitted the chauſſce, and entered a ſummer 
road through the deep and extenfive foreſt of 
Carlſruhe, preſerved by the Margrave of Baden 
for the ſhelter of game. Avenues cut through 
this foreſt for nine or ten miles in every direc- 
tion, converge at his palace and city of Carl- 

- fruhe, as at a point. Other cruelties than thoſe 
of the chaſe ſometimes take place in theſe de- 
lightful ſcenes, for an amphitheatre has been 
formed in the woods, where imitations of a 
Spaniſh bull feaſt have been exhibited ; to ſuch 


horrid means of preventing vacuity of mind has 


a prince had recourſe, who is otherwiſe diſtin- 
guiſhed for the elegance of his taite, and the 
ſuavity of his manners! 


The ſcenery of this foreſt is very various. 
Sometimes we found our way through groves 
of ancient pine and fir, ſo thickly planted that 
their lower branches were withered for want of 
air, and it ſeemed as if the carriage could not 
proceed between them; at others we paſſed 
under the ſpreading ſhade of cheſnuts, oak and 
walnut, and croſſed many a cool ſtream, green 

with the impending foliage, on whoſe ſequeſ- 
tered bank one almoſt expected to ſee the mo- 
ralizing Jacques; ſo exactly did the ſcene ac- 
cord with Shakeſpeare s deſcription. The woods 
again opening, we found ourſelves in a noble 
avenue, and ſaw the ſtag gracefully bounding 
acrots 
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acroſs it © to more profound repoſe ;” while 
now and then a hut, formed of rude green 
planks under ſome old oak, ſeemed, by its 
{moked ſides, to have often afforded a ſheltered 
repalt to hunting parties. 


Near Carlſruhe the gardens of the Prince and 
rhen the palace become viſible, the road wind- 


ing along them, on the edge of the foreſt, till 


it enters the northern gate of the city, the uni- 


formity of which has the ſame date as its com- 


pletion, the ground plot having been entirely 
laid out between January and June 1715, on 
the 17th of which month the Margrave Charles 

William laid the foundation ſtone: | 


The ſtreets are accordingly ſpacious, light, 
and exactly ſtraight ; but not ſo magnificent as 
thoſe of Manheim, and ſtill leſs enlivened with 


* paſſengers. Since the commencement of the 


war, the gaieties of the Court, which afforded 
ſome occupation to the inhabitants, have ceaſ- 
ed; the nobility have left their houſes ; and the 
Margrave is contented with the amuſements of 
his library, in which Engliſh literature is ſaid 
to fill a conſiderable ſpace; 5 


Carlſruhe has the advantage of not being for- 
tiſied; ſo that the inhabitants are not oppreſſed 
by a numerous garriſon, and ſtrangers pals 
through it, though ſo near the. ſeat of war, 
without interruption. It is leſs than Manheim 
by at leaſt half, and has no conſiderable public 
building, except the palace, from the ſpacious 
area before before which, all the ſtreets pro- 
ceed as radii, till their furtheſt ends fall up the 


figure of a {emicircle. The houſes in the area, 
| which 


6 
x } 
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which immediately front the palace, are built 
over a plazza interrupted only by the com- 
mencement of the ſtreets. The palace has, of 
courſe, an unexampled advantage in the mixture 


of town and rural ſcenery in its proſpects, look- 


ing on one ſide through all the ſtreets of the 
city, and on the other through thirty-two foreſt 


alleys, cut to various lengths of from ten to 
| fifteen Engliſh miles each; few, however, of 


the latter proſpects are now commanded ex- 
cept from the upper windows, the preſent Elec- 
tor having entirely changed the ſtyle of the in- 
tervening gardens, and permitted them to be 
laid out in the Engliſh taſte, without reſpect to 
the thirty-two interſections, that rendered them 
conformable with the foreſt. 


We paſſed part of two days at Carlſruhe, 
and were chiefly in theſe gardens, which are of 
the moſt enchanting beauty and richneſs. The 
warmth of the climate draws up colours for the 


ſhrubs and plants, which we thought could not 


be equalled in more northern latitudes; two 
thouſand and ſeven hundred orange and lemon. 
trees, loaded with fruit and bloſſoms, perfumed 


the air; and choice ſhrubs, marked with the 
Linnean diſtinctions, compoſed the thickets. 


The gardens, being limited only by the foreſts, 
appear to unite with them; and the deep ver- 
dure and luxuriance of the latter are contraſted 
ſweetly with the tender green of the lawns and 


plants, and with the variety of ſcarce and ma- 


jeſtic trees, mingled with the garden groves. 


The palace 1s a large and ſumptuous, though 
not an elegant edifice, built of ſtone like all 
the 


_ 


* 
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the reſt of the city, and at the ſame period. 
The Margrave generally reſides in it, and has 
rendered it a valuable home, by adding great- 
ly to the library, filling an obſervatory with ex- 
cellent inſtruments, and preferving the whole 
ſtructure in a condition not uſual in Germany. 
The ſpot, compared with the ſurrounding coun- 
try, appeared like Milton's Eden—like Paradiſe 
opened in the wilt. | 


Beyond Carlſruhe the road begins to approach 
the Rhine, which we had loſt fight of near 
Manheim; and, though the river is never 


within view, the country is confidered as a mi- 


litary frontier, being conſtantly patrolled by 
troops. Some of theſe were of the Prince of 
Conde's army of emigrants, who have no uni- 
form, and are diſtingutſhed only by the white 
cockade, and by a bandage of white linen, 
impreſſed with black fleurs de lis, upon the 
right arm. They were chiefly on foot, and 
then wore only their ſwords, without fire- arms. 


Near the road, a ſmall party of Auſtrians 
were guarding a magazine, before a tent, mark- 
ed, like their regimentals, with green upon 
white. Soon afterwards, our poſtillion drew 
up on one fide, to permit a train of carriages 
to paſs, and immediately announced the Prinz 
don Conde, who was in an open landau, follow- 
ed by two covered waggons for his kitchen and 
laundry, and by a coach with attendants. 


Ile appeared to be between fifty and fixty ; 
tall, not corpulent, and of an air, which might 
have announced the French courtier, if his rank 
had been unknown, A ſtar was embroidered 

upon 
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upon his military ſurtout, but he had no guards, 
though travelling within the juriſdiꝗion allotted 
to him as a general officer. So little was the 
road frequented at this period, that his was the 
ſecond or third carriage we had met, exeept mi- 
litary waggons, ſince leaving Mentz ; a diſtance 
of more than eighty Engliſh miles. : 


The road for the whole ſtage between Carlſruhe 
and Raſtadt, about fifteen miles, is planted, as 
ſeems cuſtomary in Germany between the palaces 
of ſovereigns, with lofty trees, of which the ſhade 
was extremely refreſhing at this ſeaſon ; the clouds 
of ſand, rhat roſe from the road, would otherwiſe 
have made the heat intolerable, 


The firſt houſe in Raſtadt is the palace of the 
Margrave of Baden Baden, brother of the Mar- 
grave of Baden Durlach, whoſe reſidence is at 
Carlſruhe, a ſmall and heavy building, that fronts 
the avenue, and is ſurrounded with ſtone walls. 

The interior is ſaid to be ſplendidly decorated, 
and a chamber is preſerved in the ſtate, in which 
Prince Eugene and Marſhal Villars left it in 1714, 
after concluding the peace between the Emperor 
and Louis the Fourteenth. The Prince of Baden, 
being then a general in the ſervice of the Empe- 
ror, had not been able to eſcape the vengeance of 
Louis, whoſe troops in 1688 firſt plundered, and 
then burnt, the palace and city, and in the war 
of the Succeſſion they had a camp on the adjoining 
plain. The Prince is therefore ſuppoſed to have 
lent the palace, which he had rebuilt, with the 
more readineſs, that the Marſhal might fee how 
perfectly he could overcome his loſs. The plun- 
der of the city in 1688 had continued for five 
days, and it is mentioned in its hiſtory that the 

8 5 French 
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French carried away fifteen waggon loads of wits 
of the vintage of 1572. 55 1 


Raſtadt, like Carlſruhe, is built upon one plan, 
but is as inferior to it in beauty, as in ſize. The 
chief ſtreet is, however, uncommonly broad, ſo 
much ſo, that the upper end is uſed as a market- 
place, and the ſtatue of the founder, Prince Louis, 
in the centre, is feen with all the advantages of 
ſpace and perſpective. There is, notwithſtanding, 
little appearance of traffic, and the inhabitants 
ſeemed to be much leſs numerous than the emi- 


grant corps, which was then ſtationed there, the 


head quarters of the Prince of Condé being eſta- 
bliſhed in the city. We paſſed an hour at an inn, 
which was nearly filled by part of this corps, and 


were compelled to witneſs the diſtreſs and diſap- 


ointment, excited by intelligence juſt then re- 
ceived of the ſtate of affairs in the Low Countries. 


A ſmall park of artillery was kept on the ſouth- 
ern ſide of Raſtadt, where there is a handfome 
ſtone bridge over the river Murg, that falls into 


the Rhine, at the diſtance of a league from the 
city. Soon after, the road paſſes by the groves of 


the Favorita, a ſummer palace built by a Dowager 
Margravine. We now drew nearer to the moun- 
tains of the Bergſtraſſe, which had diſappeared 
near Schwezingen, and had riſen again partially 
through the morning miſts, ſoon after our quitting 
Carlſruhe. They are here of more awful height, 
and abrupt ſteepneſs than in the neighbourhood 
of Manheim, and, on their pointed brows, are 
frequently the ruins of caſtles, placed ſometimes 
where it ſeems as if no human foot could climb. 
The nearer we approached theſe mountains the 
more we had occaſion to admire the various tints 


of 
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df their granites. Sometimes the precipices were 
of a faint pink, then of a deep red, a dull purple, 
or a bluſh approaching to lilac, and ſometimes 
gleams of a pale yellow mingled with the low 
ſhrubs, that grew upon their ſides. The day was 
cloudleſs and bright, and we were too near theſe 
heights to be deceived by the illuſions of aerial 
colouring ; the real hues of their features were 
as beautiful, as their magnitude was ſublime. The 
plains, that extend along their feet to the Rhine, 
are richly cultivated with corn, and, beyond the 
river, others, which appear to be equally fruitful, 
ſpread towards the mountains of Alſace, a cor- 


_ reſponding chain with the Bergſtraſſe, vaſt and 


now blue with diſtance. 


The manners of the people from Manheim 
downwards, are more civilized than in the upper 
parts of Germany ; an improvement, which ma 
with great probability be imputed to the ſuperior 
fruitfulneſs of the country, that amends their con- 
dition, and with 1t the ſocial qualities. The farms 
are more numerous, the labourers leſs dejected, 


and the women, who {till work barefooted in the 


fields, have ſomewhat of a ruddy brown in their 
complexion, inſtead of the ſallowneſs, that ren- 
ders the ferocious, or ſullen air of the others 
more ſtriking. They are alſo better dreſſed; for, 
though they retain the ſlouched woollen hat, they 
have caps; and towards the borders of Switzer- 
land their appearance becomes pictureſque. Here 
they frequently wear a blue petticoat with a cher- 
ry-coloured boddice, full white ſleeves faſtened 
above the elbow, and a muſlin handkerchief thrown 
gracefully round the neck in a ſort of roll; the 
Le IG platted round the head, and held 
en the crown with a large bodkin. On holidays, 
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the girls have often a flat ſtraw hat, with bows of 

ribband hanging behind. Higher up, the women 
wear their long black hair platted, but tailing | in 
4 queue down the back. 


The cottages are alſo ſomewhat better, and the 
ſides entirely covered with vines, on which, in 
the beginning of July, were grapes bigger than 
capers, and in immenſe quantities. Sometimes 
Turkey corn is put to dry under the projections of 
the firſt floor, and the gardens are ornamented 
with a ſhort alley of hops. Meat is however bad 
and ſcarce; the appearance fo diſguſting before it 
is dreited, that thote, who can accommodate their 
e to the cooking, muſt endeavour to forget 

hat they have feen. Eutter is ftill more ſcarce, 
and the little cheefe that appears, is only a new 
white curd, made up in rolls, fcarcely bigger than 
an egg. A fort of beer is here made for ſervants, 
the taſte of which affords no ſymptom of either 


malt or hops; it is often nearly white, and appears 


to have been brewed but a few hours; > what is 
ſomewhat browner is bottled, and fold at about 


three-pence a quart. 


Our road, this day, was ſeldom more than two 
leagues diſtant from the Rhine, and we expected 
to have heard the fire, which the Auſtrian and 
French poſts, who have their batteries on the two 
banks of the river, frequently exchange with each 
other. The tranquillity was, however, as ſound 
as in any other country, and nothing but the 
continuance of patroles and convoys reminded us 
of our nearneſs to the war. The peaſants were as 
leiſurely cutting their harveſt, and all the other 
buſineſs of rural life was proceeding as uninter- 


ruptedly, as if there was no o poſhbility of an attack. 
Tet 
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| Yet we afterwards learned, that the French had, 
very early on the morning of this day, ineffectu- 
ally attempted the paſſage of the Rhine, about 
fifteen miles higher up; and the firing had been 
diſtinctly heard at a little village where we dined. 


One road, as ſhort as this, lies immediately up- 
on the margin of the river; and, as we were aſſur- 
ed that none but military parties were fired at, 
we wiſhed to paſs it, for the purpoſe of obſerving 
the ingenious. methods, by which a country ſo 
circumſtanced is defended; but our poſtillion, who 
dreaded, that he might be prefled by the Auſ- 
trians, for the intruſion, refuſed to venture upon 
it, and, inſtead of proceeding to Kehl, which is 
directly oppoſite to Straſbourg, we took the road 
for Offenburg, about three leagues from the 
Rhine. | | 


The country through which our route now lay, 
better as it is than more northern parts, has ſuf- 
fered ſome poſitive injuries by the war. Before 
this, all the little towns, from Carlſruhe down- 
wards, maintained ſome commerce with France, 
on their own account, and ſupplied carriage for 
that of others. In return for proviſions and 
coarſe commodities for manufacture, carried to 
Straſbourg, they received the ſilks and woollens of 
France, to be diſperſed at Franckfort, or Man- 
heim. The intercourſe between the two countries 
was ſo frequent, that nearly all the tradeſmen, 
and many of the labouring perſons in this part 
of Germany ſpeak a little French. The land lord 
of the houſe, where we dined, aſſured us that, 
though his village was ſo ſmall, he had ſufficient 
buſineſs before the war; now he was upon the 


point 
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point of removing to Offenburg, being ,unable to 
pay his rent, during the interruption of travel- 
ling. 


A little before ſun-ſet, we came to Appenweyer, 
one of theſe towns, from the entrance of which 
the ſpires of Straſbourg were ſo plainly viſible 
that we could ſee the fanes glittering againft the 
light, and even the forms of the fortifications near 
the water could be traced. In the midft of the 
ſtraggling town of Appenweyer the loud ſounds 
of martial muſic and then the appearance of 
troops, entering at the oppoſite end, ſurpriſed us. 
This was the advanced guard of ſeveral Auſtrian 
regiments, on their march to re-inforce the allied 
army in the Low Countries. Our poſtillion had 
drawn up, to ſurrender as much of the road as 
poſſible to them, but their march was ſo.1 irregu- 
lar, that they frequently thronged round the car- 
riage; affording us ſufficient opportunity to ob. 
ſerve how tar their air correſponded with what has 
been ſo often ſaid af the Auſtrian ſoldiery. | 


Except as to their dreſs and arms, their ap- 
pearance is not military, according to any notion, 
which an Engliſhman is likely to have formed; 
that is, there is nothing of activity, nothing of | 
ſpirit, of cheerfulneſs, of the correctneſs of diſ- 
cipline, or of the eagerneſs of the youthful in it. 
There is much of ferocity, much of timid cruelty, 
of ſullenneſs, indolence and awkwardneſs. They 
dreſs up their faces with muſtachios, and feem 
extremely defirous to impreſs terror. How far 
this may be effectual againſt other troops we can- 
not know ; but they certainly are, by their fero- 


c10us$ manners. and by the traits, which a nearer 
: view 
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view of them diſcloſes, very terrible to the peace- 
ful traveller. Though now immediately under 
the eyes of their officers they could icarcely re- 
frain from petty inſults, and from wiſhtully laying 
their hands upon our baggage. ; 


About a thouſand men paſſed in two diviſions, 
which had commenced their march a few hours 
oefore, for the purpoſe of avoiding the heat of 
the day. As we proceeded, the trodden corn in 
the fields ſhewed where they had reſted. 


It was night before we reached Offenburg, where 
we were compelled to lodge at a wretched inn 
called the Poſt-houſe, the maſter of the other 
having that day removed to admit a new tenant ; 
but the condition of the lodging was of little im- 
portance, for, all night, the heavy trampling of 
feet along the road below prevented ſleep, and 
with the firſt dawn the ſound of martial muſic 
drew us to the windows. It ſeemed like a dream, 
when the Auſtrian bands played ga ira, with dou- 
ble drums, and cymbals thrown almoſt up to our 
caſements, louder than any we had ever heard 
before. This was the main body of the army, 
of which we had met the advanced party. Each 
regiment was followed by a long train of baggage 
carriages, of various and curious deſcriptions, 
ſome of the cabriolets haying a woman' nearly in 
man's apparel in the front, and behind, a large 
baſket higher than the carriage, filled with hay. 
This © tide of human exiſtence** continued to 
paſs for ſeveral hours. But the whole army did 
not conſiſt of more than three regiments of infan- 
try, among which were thoſe of D'Arcy, and 
Pellegrini, and one of horſe; for each of the 
Auſtrian regiments of foot contains, when com- 


plete, 
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plete, two thouſand three hundred men. They 
had with them a ſmall train of artillery, and were 
to proceed to the Low Countries As Quick as they 
could march ; but, ſo uniform are the expedients 
of the councils of Vienna, that the opportunity of 
carrying theſe troops down the Rhine in barges 
from Philipſburg, where it was practicable, was 
not adopted, though this method would have ſav- 
ed two weeks out of three, and have landed the 

army unfatigued at its poſt. ; 


All their regimentals were white, faced either 
with light blue, or pompadour, and ſeemed un- 
ſuitably delicate for figures ſo large and heavy. 
The cavalry were loaded with many articles of 
baggage, but their horſes appeared to be of the 
ſtrongeſt and moſt ſerviceable kind. This was a 
grand military ſhow, which it was impoſſible to 
ſee without many reflections on human nature and 
human miſery. | 


Offenburg is a ſmall town, in the Margraviate 
of Baden Baden, pleaſantly ſeated at the feet of 
the Bergſtraſſe, which the road again approaches 
ſo near as to be ſomewhat obſtructed by its ac- 
clivities. Our way lay along the baſe of theſe 
ſteeps, during the whole day; and as we drew 
nearer to Switzerland, their height became {til}. 
more ſtupendous, and the mountains of Alſace 
ſeemed advancing to meet them in the long per- 
ſpective; the plains between, through which the 
Rhine gleamed in long ſweeps, appeared to be 
entirely covered with corn, and in the nearer 
ſcene joyous groups were loading the waggons 
with the harveſt. An harveſt of another kind 
was ripening among the lower rocks ot the Berg- 


ſtraſſe, where the light green of the vines enliven- 
. | ed 
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ed every cliff, and ſometimes overſpread the ruin- 
ous walls of what had once been fortreſſes. | 


We paſſed. many villages, ſhaded with noble 


trees, which had more appearance of comfort 
than any we had ſeen, and which were enviable for 
the pleaſantneſs of their ſituation ; their ſpacious 
ſtreet generally opening to the grandeur of the 
mountain viſta, that extended to the ſouth, In 
theſe landſcapes the peaſant girl, in the {ſimple 
dreſs of the country, and balancing on her large 
ſtraw hat an harveſt keg, was a very pictureſque 


figure. 


It was evening when we came within view of 


Fribnrg. the laſt city of Germany on the borders 


of Switzerland, and found ourſelves among moun- 
tains, which partook of the immenſity and ſubli- 
mity of thoſe of that enchanting country. But 
what was our emotion, when, froman eminence, 
we diſcovered the pointed ſummits of what we 
believed to be the Swiſs mountains themſelves, a 
multitudinous aſſemblage rolled in the far diſtant 
proſpect! This glimpſe of a country of all 
others in Europe the moſt aſtoniſhing and 
grand, awakened a thouſand intereſting re- 
collections and delightful expectations; while 
we watched with regret even this partial vi- 
ſion vanithing from our eyes as we deſcended 


towards Friburg. The mountains, that encom- 


paſs this city, have ſo much the character of the 


great, that we immediately recollect the line of 


ſeparation between Germany and Switzerland to 
be merely artificial, not marked even by a river. 
Vet while we yield to the awful pleaſure which 
this eternal vaſtneſs inſpires, we feel the inſigni- 

| : ficance 
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ficance of our temporary nature, and, ſeeming 
more than ever conſcious by what a lender ſyl- 
tem our exiſtence is upheld, ſomewhat of dejecti- 
on and anxiety mingle with our admiration. 


1 * 


F RIB UR G 


— —  _____—__ 
— 


1 8 an ancient Imperial city and the capital of 
the Briſgau. Its name alludes to the privileges 
granted to ſuch cities; but its preſent condition, 
like that of many others, is a proof of the virtual 
ciſcontinuance of the rights, by which the Sove- 
reign intended to. invite to one part of his domi- 
nions the advantages of commerce. Its appear- 
ance is that, which we have ſo often deſcribed; 
better than Cologne, and worſe than Mentz; its 
bze is about a third part of the latter city. On 
deſcending to it, the firſt diſtinct object is the 
ſpire of the great church, a remarkable ſtructure, 
che ſtones of which are laid with open interſtices, 
ſo that the light appears through its tapering ſides. 
Of this fort of ſtone tiliagree work there are ſaid 
to be other ſpecimens in Germany. The city was 
once ſtrongiy fortified, and has endured ſome ce- 
lebrated ſieges. In 1677, I713, and 1745 it was 
taken by the French, who, in the latter year, de- 
ſtroyed all the fortifications, which had rendered 
it formidable, and leit nothing but the preſent 
walls. - 


Being, — a frontier place towards Swit- 
zcrland, it is with a ſmall Auſtrian gar- 
riſon; 
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tiſon ; and the buſineſs of permitting, or prevent- 
ing the paſſage of travellers into that country is 
entruſted to its officers. The malignity, or igno- 
rance of one of theſe, called the Lieutenant de 
Place, prevented us from reaching it, after a jour- 
ney of more than ſix hundred miles; a diſap- 
pointment, which no perſon could bear with- 
out ſevere regret, but which was alloyed to us 


by the reports we daily heard of ſome approach- 


ing change in Switzerland unfavourable to Eng- 
land, and by a conſciouſneſs of the deduction 
which, in ſpite of all endeavours at abſtraction, 
encroachments upon phyſical comfort and upon 
the aſſurance of peacefulneſs make from the diſ- 
poſition to enquiry, or fancy. 


We bad delivered at the gate the German paſl- 
port, recommended to us by M. de Schwartzkoff, 
and which had been ſigned by the Commandant 
at Mentz; the man, who took it, promiſing to 
bring it properly atteſted to our inn. He return- 
ed without the paſſport, and, as we afterwards 
found, carried our voiturier to be examined by 
an officer. We endeavoured 1n vain to obtain an 
explanation, as to this delay and appearance of 
ſuſpicion, till, at ſupper, the Lieutenant de Place 
announced himſelf, and preſently ſhewed, that he 
was not come to offer apologies. This man, an 
illiterate Piedmonteſe in the Auſtrian ſervice, ei- 
ther believed, or affected to do ſo, that our name 
was not Radcliffe, but ſomething like it, with a 
German termination, and that we were not Eng- 
liſh, but Germans. Neither my Lord Grenville's, 
or M. de Sckwartzkoft's paſlports, our letters 
from London to families in Switzerland, nor one 
of credit from the Mefirs. Hopes of Amſterdam 
to the Banking-houſe of Porta at Lauſanne, all of 
Ss | which 
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which he pretended to examine, could remove 
this diſcerning ſuſpicion as to our country. While 
we were conſidering, as much as vexation would 
permit, what circumſtance could have afforded a 
pretext for any part of this intruſion, it came out 
incidentally, that the confirmation given to our 
paſſport at Mentz, which we had never examined, 
expreſſed © returning to England,” though the 
_ paſs itſelf was for Baſil, to which place we were 
upon our route. © 


Such a contradiction might certainly have juſ- 
tified ſome delay, if we had not been enabled to 
prove it accidental to the ſatisfaction of any perſon 
deſirous of being right. The paſſport had been 
produced at Mentz, together with thoſe of two 
Engliſh artiſts, then on their return from Rome, 
whom we had the pleaſure to ſee at Franckfort. 
The Secretary inſcribed all the paſſports alike for 
England, and M. de Lucadou, the Commandant, 
haſtily ſigned ours, without obſerving the miſtake, 
though he ſo well knew us to be upon the road to 
Switzerland, that he politely endeavoured to ren- 
der us fome ſervice there. Our friends in Mentz | 
being known to him, he defired us to accept an 
addrefs from himſelf ro M. de Wilde, Intendant 
of falt mines near Bec. We produced to Mr. 
Lientenant this addrels, as a proof, that the Com- 
mandant both knew us, and where we were go- 
ing; but it ſoon appeared, that, though the for- 
mer might have honeiily fallen into his ſuſpicions 
at firſt, he had a malignant obſtinacy in refuſing 
to abandon them. He left us, with notice that 
we could not quit the town without receiving the 
Commandant's permifion by his means; aud it 
Was with ſome terror, that we perceived ourſelves 
i® be ſo much in his power, in a place where there 

| was 
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was a pretext for military authority, and where 
the leaſt expreſſion of juſt indignation feemed to 
provoke a diſpoſition for further injuſtice. 


The only relief, which could be hinted to us, 
was to write to the Commandant at Mentz, who 
might re-teſtify his knowledge of our deſtination 
yet, as an anſwer could not be received in leſs 
than eight days, and, as imagination ſuggeſted 
not only all the poſſible horrors of oppreſſion, 
during that period, but all the contrivances, by 
which the malignant diſpoſition we had already 
experienced, might even then be prevented from 
diſappointment, we looked upon this refource as 
little better than the worſt, and reſolved in the 
morning to demand leave for an immediate return 
to Mentz, : | / 


There being then ſome witneſſes to the 2pplica- 
tion, the Lieutenant conducted himſelf with more 
propriety, and even propoſed an introduction to 
the Commandant, to whom we could not before 
hear of any direct means of acceſs; there being 
a poſſibility, he ſaid, that a paſſage into Switzer- 
land might be permitted. But the diſguſt of 
Auſtrian authority was now ſo complete, that we 
were not diſpoſed to riſk the mockery of an ap- 
peal. The Lieutenant expreſſed his readineſs to 
allow our paſſage, if we ſhould chooſe to retuin 
from Mentz with another paſſport ; but we had 
no intention to be ever again in his power, and, 
aſſuring him that we ſhould not return, left Fri- 
burg without the hope of penetrating through the 
experienced, and preſent difficulties of Germany 
into the far-ſeen delights of Switzerland. 

As diols. who leave one home for another, 

think. 
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think, in the firſt part of their journey, of the 
friends they have left, and, in the laſt, of thoſe, 
to whom they are going ; ſo we, in quitting the 
borders of Switzerland, thought only of that 
country; and, when we regained the eminence 
from whence the rops of its mountains had been 
ſo lately viewed with enthuſiaſtic hope, all this 
delightful expeQation occurred again to the mind, 
only to torture it with the certainty of our loſs ; 
but, as. the diſtance from Switzerland increaſed, 
the attractions of home gathered ſtrength, and 
the inconveniences of Germany, which had been 
ſo readily felt before, could ſcarcely be noticed 
when we knew them to lie in the road to England. 


We paſſed Offenburg, on the firſt day of our 
return, and, travelling till midnight, as is cuſto- 
mary in Germany during the ſummer, traverſed 
the unuſual ſpace of fifty miles in fourteen hours. 
Soon after paſſing Appen weyer we overtook the 
rear-guard of the army, the advanced party of 
which we had met at that place three nights be- 
fore. The troops were then quartered in the vil- 
lages near the road, and their narrow waggons 
were ſometimes drawn up on both ſides of it. 
They had probably but lately ſeparated, for there 
were parties of French ladies and gentlemen, who 
ſeemed to have taken the benefit of moonlight to 
be ſpectators, and ſome of the glow- worms, that 
had been numerous on the banks, now glittered 
very prettily in the hair of the former. 


At Biel, a ſmall town, which we reached about 
midnight, the ſtreet was rendered nearly impaſſa- 
ble by military carriages, and we were ſurpriſed 
to find, that every room in the inn was not occu- 
pied by troops; but one muſt have been very faſ- 

tidious 
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tidious to have complained of any part of our re- 
ception here. As to lodging, though the apart- 
ment was as bare as is uſual in Germany, there 
was the inſcription of © Chambre de Monheur” 
over the door, and on another near it © Chambre 


de Condé le Grand;” perſonages, who, it ap- 


peared, had once been accommodated there, for 
the honour of which the landlord choſe to retain 
their inſcriptions. Their meeting here was pro- 
bably in 1791, ſoon after the departure of the for- 
mertrom France, | 


I V be ſecond day's journey brought us again to 
Schwezingen, from whence we hoped to have 
reached Manheim, that night ; but the poſt horſes 
were all out, and none others could be hired, the 
village being obliged to furniſh a certain number 
for the carriage. of ſtores to the Auſtrian army. 
Eighteen of theſe we had met, an hour before, 
drawing ſlowly in one waggon, laden with can- 
non balls. We ſtayed the following day at Man- 
heim, and, on the next, reached Wentz, where 
our ſtatement of the obſtruction at Friburg excit- 
ed leſs ſurpriſe than indignation, the want of 
agreement between the Auſtrian and Pruſſian 
officers being ſuch, that the former, who are fre- 
quently perſons of the loweſt education, are faid 
to neglect no opportunity of preying upon acci- 
dental miſtakes in paſſports, or other buſineſs com- 


mitted by the Pruſſians. Before our departure 


we were, however, aflured, that a proper repre- 
ſentation of the affair had been ſent by the firſt 
eſtaffette to the Commandant at Friburg. 


Further intelligence of the courſe of affairs in 


Flanders was now made known in Germany ; and 


our regrets, relative to Switzerland, were lefley- 
| 8 
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ed by the apparent probability, that a return home- 
ward might in a few months be rendered difficult 
by ſome ftill more unfortunate events to the allies. 
Several effects of the late reverſes and ſymptoms 
of the general alarm were indeed already appa- 
rent at Mentz. Our inn was filled with refugees 
not only from Flanders, but from Liege, which 
the French had not then threatened. Some of 
the emigrants of the latter nation, in quitting the 
places where they had temporarily ſettled, aban- 
doned their only means of livelihood, and ſeveral 
parties arrived in a ſtate almoſt too diſtreſsful to 
be repeated. Ladies and children, who had paſſ- 
ed the night in fields, came with fo little property, 
and fo little appearance of any, that they were re- 
tuſed admittance at many inns; for ſome others, 
it ſeemed, after reſting a day or two, could offer 
only tears and lamentations, inſtead of payment. 
Our good landlord, Philip Bolz, relieved ſeveral, 
and others had a little charity from individuals ; 
but, as far as we ſaw and heard, the Germans 
very ſeldom aftorded them even the conſolatione 

of compaſſion and tender manners. 


Mentz is the uſual place of embarkment for 2 
voyage down the Rhine, the celebrated ſcenery of 
whole banks we determined to view, as ſome com- 
penſation for the loſs of Switzerland. We were 
alſo glad to eſcape a repetition of the fatigues of 
travel by land, now that theſe were to be attend- 
ed with the uncertainties occahoned by any unu- 
ſual iuflux of travellers upon the roads. 


The buſineſs of ſupplying poſt-horſes is here 
not the private undertaking of the innkeepers ; ſo 
that the emulation and civility, which might be 
excited by their views of profit, are entirely want- 
2 : ing. 
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The Prince de la Tour Taxis is the Here- 


: on Grand Poſt-maſter of the Empire, an office, 


which has raiſed his family from the ſtation of 
private Counts, to a ſeat in the College of Princes. 


He has a monopoly of the profits ariſing from 
this concern, for which he 1s obliged to forward 
all the Imperial packets gratis. A ſettled number 
of horſes and a poſt-maſter are kept at every 


ſtage; ; Where the arms of the prince, and ſome 
line entreating a bleſſing upon the poſt, diſtinguiſh 
the door of his office. The poſt-maſter deter- 
mines, according to the number cf travellers and 
the quantity of baggage, how many horſes muſt 
be hired; three perſons cannot be allowed to pro- 
ceed with leſs than three horſes, and he will ge- 


| nerally endeavour to ſend out as many horſes as 


there are perſons. 


The price for each horſe was eſtabliſhed at one 
florin, or twenty pence per poſt, but, on account 


of the war, a florin and an half is now paid; half 


a florin is alſo due for the carriage; and the pol- 
tillion is entitled to a trinkgeld, or drink-money, 
of another half florin; but, unleſs he is promiſed 
more than this at the beginning of the ſtage, he 


will proceed only at the regulated pace of four 


hours for each poſt, which we Ba reckoned at 
ten or twelve Engliſh miles. e ſoon learned 


the way of quickening him, and, in tbe Palati- 


nate and the Briſgau, where the roads are good, 
could proceed nearly as faſt as we wiſhed, a- 
mounting to about five miles an hour. 


If the poſt-maſter ſupplies a carriage, he de- 
mands half a floiin per ſtage for it; but the whole 
expence of a chaiſe and two tor: es, including the 
tolls and the 7rinkgeld, which word the poſtillions 

＋ accommodate 
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accommodate to Engliſh ears by pronouncing it 
drinkhealth, does not exceed eight pence per mile. 
We are, however, to caution all perſons againſt 
ſuppoſing, as we did, that the chaiſes of the poſt 
muſt be proper ones, and that the neceſſity of 
buying a carriage, which may be urged to them, 
is merely that of ſhew ; theſe chaiſes are more in- 
convenient and filthy, than any travelling carriage, 
ſeen in England, can give an idea of, and a ſtran- 


© ger ſhonld not 'enter Germany, before he has 


purchaſed a carriage, which will probably coſt 
twenty pounds in Holland and ſell for fifteen, at 
his return. Having neglected this, we eſcaped 
from the chaiſes de poſte as often as poſſible, by 
hiring thofe of voituriers, whoſe price 1s about 


Half as much again as that of the poſt. 


The regular drivers wear a ſort of uniform, 
conſiſting of a yellow coat, with black cuffs and 
cape, a {mall bugle horn, flung over the ſhoul- 
ders, anda yellow ſaſh. At the entrance of towns 
and narrow paſſes, they ſometimes found the horn, 
playing upon it a perfect and not unpleaſant tune, 
the muſic of their order. All other carriages 
ive way to theirs, and perſons travelling with 
8 are conſidered to be under the protection of 
the Empire; fo that, if they were robbed, infor- 
mation would be forwarded from one poſt-houſe 
to another throughout all Germany, and it would 
become a common cauſe to detect the aggreſſors. 
On this account, and becauſe there can be no 
concealment in a country ſo little populous, high- 
way robberies are almoſt unknown 1n it, and the 
tear of them is never mentioned. The Germans, 
who, in ſummer, travel chiefly by night, are ſel- 
dom armed, and are fo far from thinking even 


watchfulneſs neceſſary, that moit of their car- 
| riauges, 
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riages, though open in front, during the day. time, 

are contrived with curtains and benches, in order 
to promote reſt. The poſt- maſters alſo aſſure you, 
that, if there were robbers, they would content 
themſelves with attacking private voituriers, with- 
out violating the ſacredneſs of the poſt; and the 
ſecurity of the poſtillions is ſo ſtrictly attended to, 
that no man dare ſtrike them, while they have the 
yellow coat on. In diſputes with their paſſengers 
they have, therefore, ſometimes been known to 
put off this coat, in order to ſhew, that they do 
not claim the extraordinary protection of the 
laws. | | 


Theſe poſtillions acknowledge no obligation to 
travellers, who uſually give double what can be 
demanded, and ſeem to conſider them only as ſo 
many bales of goods, which they are under a con- 
tract with the poſt-maſter to deliver at a certain 
place and within a certain time. Knowing, that 
their ſlowneſs, if there is no addition to their zrink- 
geld, is of itſelf ſufficient to compel ſome gratuity, 
they do not depart from the German luxury of in- 
civility, and frequently return no anſwer, when 
they are queſtioned, as to diſtance, or deſired to call 
the ſervant of an inn, or to quit the worſt part of 
a road. When you tell them, that they ſhall have 
a good drinkhealth for ſpeed, they reply, Yaw, 
yaw ;”” and, after that, think it unneceſſary to 
reply to any enquiry till they atk you for the mo- 
ney at the end of a ſtage. They are all provided 
with tobacco boxes and combuſtible bark, on 
which they {top to ſtrike with a flint and ſteel, im. 
mediately after leaving their town; in the hotteſt 
day and on the moſt duſty road, they will begin 
to ſmoke, though every whiff flies into the faces 
of the paſſengers behind; and it muſt be ſome 
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no voiturier to furniſh them with others. 
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very poſitive interference, that prevents them 
from continuing, it. 


284 


As long as there are horſes not engaged at any 
poſt-houſe, the people are bound to ſupply tra- 
vellers, within half an hour after their arrival; 
but all the German Princes and many of their Mi- 


niſſters are permitted to engage the whole ſtock on 


the road they intend to paſs; and it frequently 
happens, that individuals may be detained a day, 
or even two, by ſuch an order, if there ſhould "= 
* 
Cologne and Bonn, when we were firſt there, all 
the horſes were ordered for the Emperor, who 
paſſed through, however, with only one carriage, 
accompanied by an Aide- de- camp and followed 
by two ſervants, on horſeback. It happens alſo 
frequently, that a ſudden throng of private tra- 
vellers has employed the whole ſtock of the poſt- 
maſters; and the preſent emigrations from Liege 
and Juliers, we were aſſured, had filled the roads 
ſo much, that we might be frequently detained 
in ſmall towns, and ſhould find even the beſt 
overwhelmed with crowds of fugitives. 


During a ſtay of five days at Mentz, we often 
wandlered amidſt the ruins of the late fiege, eſpe- 
cially on the fite of the Favorita, from whence 
the majeſtic Rhine is ſeen rolling from one chain 
of mountains to another. Near this ſpot, and 
not leſs fortunately fituated, ſtood a Carthuſian 
convents, known in Engliſh hiſtory for having 
been the head-quarters of George the Second, in 
the vear 1743, ſoon after the battle of Dettingen. 
The apartments, uſed by this monarch, were pre- 
ſerved in the ſtate, in which he left them, till a ſhort 


time before the late ſiege, when the whole build- . 


ing 
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ing was demoliſhed, ſo that ſcarcely a trace of it 
now remains. e . 


By our enquiries for a paſſage veſſel we diſco- 
vered the unpleaſant truth, that the dread of ano- 
ther invaſion began now to be felt at Mentz, 
where, a fortnight before, not a ſymptom of it 
was diſcernible. Several of the inhabitants had 
| Hired boats to be in readineſs for tranſporting 
their effects to Franckfort, if the French ſhould 
approach much nearer to the Rhine; and our 
friends, when we mentioned the circumſtance, 
confefſed, that they were preparing for a removal 
to Saxony. The ſtate of the arſenal had been 
lately enquired into, and a deficiency, which was 
whiſpered to have been diſcovered in the gun- 
powder, was imputed ro the want of cordiality 
between the Auſtrians and Pruſſians, of whom 
the latter, being uncertain that they thould ſtay in 


the place, had refuſed to repleniſh the ſtores, at 


_ their own expence, and the former would not 
ſpare their ammunition, till the departure of the 
Pruſſians ſhould leave it to be guarded by them- 
ſelves. The communication with the other ſhore 
of the Rhine, by the bridge and the fortifications 
of Caſlel, ſecured, however, to a German garri- 
ſon the opportunity of receiving ſupplies, even if 
the French ſhould occnpy all the weſtern bank of 
the river. 
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Tur boats, to be hired at Mentz, are awk 
ward imitations of the Dutch trechtſchuyts, or. 
what, upon the Thames, would be called Houſe- 
boats; but, for the ſake of being allowed to diſ- 
poſe of one as the varieties of the voyage ſhould 
ſeem to tempt, we gave four louis for the uſe of a 
cabin, between Mentz and Cologne; the boatmen 
being permitted to take paſſengers in the other part 
of the veſſel. In this we ctaharked at fix o'clock, on 
a delightful morning in the latter end. of July, 
and, as we left the ſhore, had leiſure to obferve 
the city in a new point of view, the moſt pictu- 
reſque we had ſeen. Its principal features were the 
high quays called the Rheinſtraſſe, the caſtellated 
palace, with its gothic turrets, of pale red ſtone, 

the arſenal, the lofty ramparts, far extended along 
the river, and the northern gate; the long bridge 
of boats completed the fore-ground, and ſome 


foreſt hills the * VVV 


We ſoon aol the wooded iland, called 
Peters-au, of ſo much conſequence, during the 
ſiege, for its command of the bridge; and, ap- 
proaching the mountains of the Rheingau to the 
morth, the moſt ſublime. in this horizon, . ſaw 
their ſummits veiled in clouds, While the ſun 
joon melted the miſts, that dimmed their lower 
ſides, and brought out their various colouring of 
wood, corn and ſoils. It was, however, nearly 


two hours. before the windings of the Rhine per- 
mitted 
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mitted us to reach any of their baſes. Meanwhile 
the river flowed through highly cultivated plains, 
chiefly of corn, with villages thickly ſcattered on 
its banks, in which are the country houſes of the 
richer inhabitants of Mentz, among pleaſant or- 
chards and vineyards. Thoſe on the right bank 
are in the dominions of the Prince of Naſſau 
Diingen, who has a large chateau in the midſt of 
them, once tenanted, for a night, by George the 
Second, and the Duke of Cumberland. 


The Rhine is here, and for ſeveral leagues 
downward, of a very noble breadth, perhaps 
wider than in any other part of its German 
courſe; andits ſurface is animated by many iſlands 
covered with poplars and low wood. The weſ- 
tern ſhore, often fringed with pine and elms, is 
flat ; but the eaſtern begins to ſwell into hillocks 
near Wallauf, the laſt village of Naſſau Uſingen, 
and once ſomewhat fortified. : 


Here the Rheingau, or the country of the vines, 
commences, and we approached the northern 
mountains, which riſe on the right in fine ſweep- 
ing undulations. Theſe increaſed in dignity as 
we advanced, and their ſummits then appeared to 
be darkened with heath and woods, which form 
part of the extenſive foreſt of Landeſwald, or 

oodland. Hitherto the ſcenery had been open 
and pleaſant only, but now the eaſtern ſhore be- 
gan to be romantic, ſtarting into heights, ſo ab- 
rupt, that the vineyards almoſt overhung the 
river, and opening to foreſt glens, among the 
mountains. Still, however, towns and villages 
perpetually occurred, and the banks of the river 
were populous, though not a veſſel beſides our 
own appeared upon it, | 
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On the eaſtern margin are two ſmall towns, Oder 
and-Nederingeltherm, which, in the midft of the 
dominions of Mentz, belong to the Elector Pala. 
tine. On this thore alſo is made one of the cele- 
brated wines of the Rhine, called Markerbrunner, 
which ranks next to thoſe of Johanneſberg and 
Hockheim. At no great diſtance on the ſame 
more, but beneath a bank ſomewhat more abrupt, 
is the former of theſe places, alienated in the fix- 
teenth century from the dominions of Mentz, to 


thoſe of the Abbot, now Prince Biſhop of Fulde. 


The wine of the neighbouring ſteeps is the high- 
eſt priced of all the numerous ſorts of Rheniſh; a 
bottle ſelling upon the ſpot, where it is leaſt likely 
to be pure, for three, four, or five ſhillings, ac- 
cording to the vintages, the merits and diſtincti- 
ons of which are in the memory of almoſt every 
German. That of 1786 was the moſt celebrated 
ſince 1779; but we continually heard that the 
heat of 1794 would render this 1 * in fame 
to any of the others. 8 


Behind the village is the ind ma well built 
abbey of Johanneſberg, rich with all this produce, 
for the ſecurity of which there are immenſe cellars, 
cut in the rock below, ſaid to be capable of con- 
taining ſeveral thouſand tons of wine. The ab- 
bey was founded in 1105; and there is a long 
hiſtory of changes pertaining to it, till it came into 
the poſſeſſion of the Abbot of Fulde, who rebuilt. 
it in its preſent ſtate. This part of the Rheingau 
is, indeed, thickly ſet with ſimilar edifices, hav- 
ing, in a ſhort ſpace, the nunnery of Marienthal, 
and the monaſteries of „ Aulenhauſen, 
and Eibingen. 


Further on is the n ridden chateau of 
Count Oſtein, a nobleman of great wealth, 


and, as it appears, of not leſs taſte. Having 
diſpoſed 


diſpoſed all TOR nearer © grounds; in a ſtyle for the 
moſt part -Englifh, he bas had recourſe to the 
ridge of precipices, that rife over the river, for 
ſublimity and grandeur of proſpect. On the 
brink. of theſe woody heights, ſeveral pavilions 
have been erected, from the moſt conſpicuous of 
which Coblentz, it is faid, may be diſtinguiſhed, 

at the diſtance of forty miles. The view mult be 
aſtoniſhingly grand, for to the ſouth-eaſt the eye 
overlooks all the fine country of the Rheingau to 
Mentz ; to the weſt, the courſe of the Moſelle 
towards France; and, to the north, the chaos of 
wild- mountains, that ſcreen the Rhine i in its pro- ö 

ON to Wee | 


So bew was the alarm of invaſion, that Count 
Oftein had already withdrawn into the interior of 
Germany, and was endeavouring to diſpoſe of 
this charming reſidence, partly protected as it is 
by the river, at the very diſadvantageous price now 
paid for eſtates on 4 e eie of the 


an 


The vineyards, that fiiceed, are ptovfe of the 
induſtry and ſkill to which the Germans ars ac- 
cuſtomed in this part of their labours, the ſcanty 
foil being prevented from'falling down the almolt 
perpendicular - rocks, by walls that frequently 
require ſome new toil from the careful farmer. 
Every addition, made to the mould, muſt be 

carried in baſkets up the ſteep paths, or rather 

{taircafes, cut in the ſolid rock. At the time 
of the vintage, when theſe precipices are thronged 
with people, and the ſounds of merriment are 
echoed along them, the ſpeQacle muſt here be as 
f riking and gay as can be E wy fancy. 
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BINGEN. 


> — —————_— 


Azovr eleven o clock, we reached Bingen, 
a town of which the antiquity is ſo clear, that one 
of its gates is ſtill called Druſithor, or, the gate 
of Druſus. Its appearance, however, is neither 
rendered venerable by age, or neat by novelty. 
The preſent buildings were all raiſed in the diſtreſs 
and confuſion produced in 1689, after Louis the 
Fourteenth had blown up the fortifications, that 
endured a tedious ſiege in the beginning of the 
century, and had deltroyed the city; in which 
1 is ſaid to have died, 


It has now 5 appearance, which we have 
often mentioned is characteriſtic of moſt German 
towns, nearly every houſe being covered with 
fymptoms of decay and neglect, and the ſtreets 
abandoned to a few idle paſſengers. Yet Bingen 
has the advantage of ſtanding at the conflux of two 
rivers, the Nahe making there its junction with 
the Rhine; and an antient German book men- 
tions it as the central place of an hundred villages, 
or chateaux, the inhabitants of which might come 
to its market and return between ſun-riſe and 
fun-let. TT. . 


Since the revolution in France, it has occaſi- 
onally been much the reſidence of emigrants; 
and; in a plain behind the town, which was 
pointed out to us, the King of Pruſſia reviewed 
their army before the entrance into France in 


Sz. A * of his ſpeech was — to us 
| | by 
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by a gentleman who bore a high commiſſion in 
it; «© Gentlemen, be tranquil and happy; in a 
little time J ſhall conduct you to your? homes and 


your OR 


Our companion, as be remembered the hopes 
excited by this ſpeech, was deeply affected; an 
emigrant officer, of whom, as well as of an. Ex- 
Nobleman of the ſame nation, with the latter of 
whom we parted here, we mult. pauſe to ſay, 
that had the old. ſyſtem in France, oppreſſive as 
it was, and injurious as Engliſhmen were once 
juſtly taught to believe it, deen univerſally ad- 
miniſtered by men of their mildneſs, integrity 
and benevolence, it could not have been entirely 
overthrown by all the theories, or all the elo- 
_ in the world. r 
Soon after this a ng the march commenced ; 
the general. effect of which it is unneceſſary to 
repeat. When the retreat was ordered, the emi- 
grant army, compriſing ſeventy ſquadrons of 
cavalry, was declared by the King of Pruſſia to 
be diſbanded, and not any perſon was allowed to 
retain an horſe, or arms. No other purchaſers were 
preſent but the Pruſſians, and, in,conſequence of 
this order, the fineſt horſes, many of which had 
colt forty louis each, were now fold for four or 
five, ſome even for one! It reſulted - acciden- 
tally,, no doubt, from this , meaſure, that the 
Pruſſian army was thus reprovided with horſes 
almoſt as cheaply as it. n had ſeized them _ 
Dumourier. e NE 


Bingen was taken by the French in the latter 
end of the campaign of 1792, and was then 


nearly. the northermoſt of their poſts on the Rhine. 
| It 
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It was regained by the Pruffians in their advarices 
to Mentz, at the commencement of the next 
campaign, and has ſince occationally ſerved them 
as a depst of ſtores, | 


This town, ſeated on the low weſtern margin, 
ſarrounded with its old walls, and overtopped by 
ifs ruined caſtle, harmonizes well with the gloomy 
_ grandeur near it; and here the aſped of the 
countty-changes to a character awfully wild. The 
Rhine, after expanding to a great breadth, at its 
cotiflux with the Nahe, ſuddenly contracts iffelf, 
and winds with an abrupt and rapid ſweep among 
the dark and tremendous rocks, that cloſe the 
perſpective. Then, diſappearing beyond them, 
it leaves the imagination to paint the dangers of 
its courſe. Near the entrance of this cloſe paſs, 
ſtands the town of Bingen, immediately oppoſite 
to which appear the ruins of the caſtle of Ehren- 
fels, on a cliff highly elevated above the water, 
broken, craggy and impending, but with vines 
crawling | in narrow crevices, and other rocks {till 
aſpiring above it. On an iſland between theſe 
ſhores is a third ruined caſtle, very antient, and 
of which little more than one 'tower remains. 
This is called Mauſthurm, or, The Tower of the 
Rats, from a marvellous tradition, that, in the 
tenth century, an Archbiſhop Statto was devoured 
there by thele animals, after many cruelties to the 
poor, whom he called Rats, that eat the bread 
ot the rich. | 


EHRENFELS. 
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| EnsENPELs is ſynonymous to Majeſtic, or 
Noble Rock ; and Fels, which is the preſent term 
for rock in all the northern counties of England, 
as well as in Germany, is among ſeveral inſtances 
of exact ſimilarity, as there are many of reſem- 
blance, between the preſent Britiſh and German 
languages. A German of the ſouthern diſtricts, 
meaning to enquire what you would have, favs, 
« Was woll zu haben!“ and in the north there is a 
ſort of Patois, called Plat Deutſche, which brings the 
words much nearer to our own. In both parts 
the. accent, or rather tone, is that, which pre- 
vails in Scotland and the adjoining counties of 
England. To expreſs a temperate approbation 
of what they hear, the Germans ſay, © So—ſo ;*” 
pronouncing the words flowly and long; exactly 
as our brethren of Scotland would. In a printed 
narrative of the ſiege of Mentz there is this paſ- 
ſage, © Funfzehn hundert menſchen, mei/ſtens wweiber 
und kinder - = - - - - wanderten mit dem bundel 
under dem arm uber die brucke ;**—PFiiteen hun- 
dred perſons, moſtly wives and children, wan- 
dered, with their bundles under their arms, upon 
the bridge. So permanent has been the influence 
over our language, which the Saxons acquired 
by their eſtabliſhment of more than five centuries 
amongſt us; exiling the antient Briuth tongue to 
the mountains of Scotland and Wales; and 
afterwards, when incorporated. with this, — 
h the 
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the perſecution of the Normans; rather improving 

than yielding under their endeavours to extirpate 
it. The injuries of the Biſhop of Wincheſter, 
who, in Henry the Second's time, was deprived 
of his ſee for being * an Engliſh ideot, that could 
not ſpeak French,” one would fondly imagine had 
the effect due to all perſecutions, that of ſtrength- 
ening, not ſubduing their objects. 


After parting with ſome of the friends, who 
had accompanied us from Mentz, and taking in 
proviſion for the voyage, our oars were again 
plyed, and we approached Bingerloch, the com- 
mencement of that tremendous paſs of rocky 
mountains, which encloſe the Rhine nearly as far 
as Coblentz. Bingerloch is one of the moſt dan- 
gerous parts of the river; that, being here at once 
impelled by the waters of the Nahe, compreſſed by 
the projection of its boundaries, and irritated by 
hidden rocks in its current, makes an abrupt de- 
ſcent, frequetitly rendered further dangerous by 
Whirlpools. Several German authors aſſert, that 
a part of the Rhine here takes a channel beneath 
its general bed, from which it does not iſſue, till 
it reaches St. Goar, a diſtance of probably twenty 
miles. The force and rapidity of the ſtream, 
the aſpect of the dark disjointed cliffs, under 
which we paſſed, and the ſtrength of the wind; 
oppoſing our entrance among their chaſms, and 


0 O . 1 BY 5 ' NY lag 
uniting with the ſounding force of the waters to 


baflle the dexterity of the boatmen, who ſtruggled 


hard to prevent the veſſel from being whirled 
round, were circumſtances of the true fublime, in- 
fpiring terror in fome and admiration in a high 
degree. | 


Reviewing 


+> 
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Reviewing this now, in the leiſure of recollec- 

tion, theſe nervous lines of Thomſon appear to 
deſcribe much of the ſcene: e 


The rous'd up river pours along : 
Reſiſtleſs, roaring, dreadful, down it comes. 

From the rude mountain, and the moſſy wild, 
Tumbling through rocks abrupt; and ſounding far; 
C again conſtrain'd 
Between two meeting hills, it burſts away, 
Where rocks and woods o'erhansg the turbid ſtream ; 
There gathering triple force, rapid, and deep, | 
It boils, and wheels, and foams, and thunders through. 


Having doubled the ſharp promontory, that 
alters the courſe of the river, we ſaw in perſpec- 
tive ſometimes perpendicular rocks, and then 
mountains dark with dwart-woods, ſhooting their 
precipices over the margin of the water ; a boun- 
dary which, for many leagues, was not broken, 
on either margin, except where, by ſome ſlight 
| receding, the rocks emboſomed villages, lying on 
the edge of the river, and once guarded them by 
the antient caſtles on their points. A ſtormy day, 
with frequent ſhowers, obſcured the ſcenery, 
making it appear dreary, without increaſing its 
gloomy grandeur ; but we had leiſure to obſerve 
every venerable ruin, that ſeemed to tell the reli- 
gious, or military hiſtory of the country. The 
firſt of theſe beyond Bingen, is the old caſtle of 
Bauzberg, and, next, the church of St. Clement, 
built in a place once greatly infeſted by robbers. 

| There 
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There are then the modern caſtle ot Konigiten, 
in which the French were beſieged ia 1793, and 
the remains of the old one, deſerted for more 
than wo hundred years. Oppoſite to theſe is the 
village of Aſſmans, or Haſemanſhauſen, cele- 
brated for the flavour of its wines; and near 
them was formerly à warm bath, ſupplied by a 
ſpring, now loſt from its ſource to the Rhine, 
notwithſtanding many expentve fearches to re- 
gain it. About a mile farther, is the antient 
caltle of Falkenburg, and below it the village of 
Drechfen ; then the ruins of an extenfive chateau, 
called Sonneck, beneath which the Rhine ex- 
pands, and encircles two ſmall iſlands, that con- 
clude the diltriQ of the Rheingau. 


After paſſing the ſmall town of Lorrich, on 
the eaſtern bank, the Rhine is again ſtraightened 
by rocky prectpices, and rolls baſtily paſt the an- 
tient caſtle of Furſtenberg, which gives its name 
to one of the deareſt wines of the Rhine. 


We now reached Bacharach, a- town on the 
teft bank of the river, forming part of .the widely 
eattered dominions of the Elector Palatine, who 
has attended to its proſperity by permitting the 
Calviniſts and Lutherans to eſtabkſh their forms 
of worſhip there, under equal privileges with the 
Roman Catholics. . 


It has a confiderable commerce in Rheniſh wine; 
and its toll houſe, near which all veffels are 
compelled to ftop, adds contiderably to the 
revenues of the Palatinate. For the purpoſe of 
enforcing theſe, the antient caſtle called Stahleck, 
founded in 1190, was probably built; for Bacha- 
rach is the oldeſt town of the Palatinate, and has 
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ſcarcely any hiſtory between the period when ic 
was annexed to that dominion and the departure 
of the Romans, who are ſuppoſed to have given it 
the name of Bacchi ara, and to have performed 
fome ceremonies to that deity upon a ſtone, faid 
to be ſtill concealed in the Rhine. In the year 
1654, 1695, 1719, and 1750, when the river 
was remarkably low, this ſtone is recorded to 
have been ſeen near the oppoſite iſtand of Worth, 
and the country people have given it the name of 
the Aelterffein. As this extreme lowneſs of the 
waters never happens but in the hotteſt 85 
 _ the ſight of the Aelterſtein is earneſtly defired, 
Ass the ſymptom of a profperous vintage. The 
river was unufually low wben we paſted the 
Hand, but we looked in vain for this ſtone, 
which is faid to be fo large, that five-and-twenty 
perſons may ſtand upon its furſace. 


Bacharach is in the hilt of places, ruined by 
Louis the Fourteenth in 1689. The whole town 
was then fo carefully and methodically plundered 
that the French commander, during the laſt night 
of his ftay, had nothing to fleep en but firaw; 
and, the next day, this bedding was employed 
in allifing to ſet fire to the town, which was pre. 
ſently reduced to aſhes. 
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Aer a mile lower is the iſland of Pelte, 
or Pfalzgrafenſtein, a place of ſuch antient 
importance in the hiſtory of the Palatinate, 
that it has given its name to the whole territory 
in Germany called Pfaltz. It was probably the 
firſt reſidence of the Counts, the peaceable poſ- 
ſeſſion of which was one means of atteſting the 
right to the Palativate ; for, as a ſign of ſuch 
poſſeſſion, it was antienthy neceſſary, that the 
heir apparent ſhould be born in a caſtle, which 
{till ſubſiſts in a repaired ſtate upon it. This 
melancholy fortreſs is now provided with a garri- 
lon of invalids, who are chieffy employed in 


' guarding ſtate priſoners, and in giving notice to 


the neighbouring toll-houſe of Kaub, of the ap- 
proach of veſſels on the Rhine. Being much 
{maller than is ſuitable to the value placed upon 
It, it is ſecured from furpriſe by having no en- 
trance, except by a ladder, which is drawn up at 


night. 


KAUB. 


— 


K AUB. 


** — 


as. 


Kos a Palatine town on the right hack of 
the river, is alſo fortified, and claims a toll upon 
the Rhine, notwithſtanding i its neighbourhood to 
Bacharach ; an oppreſſion, of which the expence 
is almoſt the leaſt inconvenience, for the toll- 
gatherers do not come to the boats, but demand, 
that each ſhould ſtop, while one at leaſt of the 
crew goes. on ſhore, and tells the number of his 
paſſengers, who are alſo ſometimes required to 
appear. The officers do not even think it neceſ- 
ſary to wait at home for this information, and 
our boatmen had frequently to ſearch for them 
throughout the towns. So tamiliar, however, 1s 
this injuſtice, that it never appeared to excite 
ſurpriſe, or anger. The boatman dares not pro- 
ceed till he has found and fatisfied the officers ; 
nor has he any means of compelling them to be 
punctual. Ours was aſtoniſhed when we enquired, 
whether the merchants, to whom ſuch delays 
8 be impoen could not have redreſs for 
them. 


The ſtay we made at Kaub enabled us, howe- 
ver, to perceive that fine ſlate made a conſiderable 
part of its traffic. 


The Rhine, at Bacharach and Kaub, is of great 
breadth; and the dark mountains, that aſcend 
from its margin, form a grand viſta, with antient 
chateaux ſtill appearing on the heights, and fre- 
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quent villages edging the ſtream, or ſtudded amony 
the cliffs. eee . 5 

Though the diſtrict of the Rheingau, the vines 
of which are the moſt celebrated, ter minated ſome 
miles paſt, the vineyards are ſcarcely leſs abun- 
dant here, covering the lower rocks of the moun- 
tains, and cteeping along the fractures of their 
upper crags. Theſe, however, fometimes exhibit 
huge proſecting maſſes and walls of granite, ſo 
entire and perpendicular, that not an handful of 
foil can lodge for the nouriſhment of any plant. 
They he in vaſt oblique ſtrata; and, as in the 
valley of Andernach, the angles of the promon- 
tories on one ſhore of the river frequently correſ- 
pond with the receſſes on the other. 


OBER\ 


— P ef 


<a. 


ESEL 


I; another town, ſupported by the manufacture 
and trade of wines, which are, however, here 
ſhared by too many places to beſtow much wealth 
fingly upon any. Wine 1s alſo ſo important a 
production, that all the Germans have ſome 
degree of connoiffenrſhip in it, and can diſtinguiſh 
its quantities and value fo readily, that the advan- 
tage of dealing in it cannot be great, except to 
thoſe, who ſupply foreign countries. The merits 
of the different vineyards form a frequent topic of 
converſation, and almoſt every perſon has his own 
ſcale of their rank; ranning over with familiar 
fluency the uncouth names of Johanneſberg, Am- 
manſhauſen, Hauptberg, Fuldiſche Schoſſberg, 

| Fo re Rudeſneim, 


Rudeſheim, Hockheim, Rodtland, Hinterhauſer, 
Markerbrunner, Grafenberg, Laubenheim, Biſ- 
cheim, Nierſtein, Harſcheim and Kapellgarren; 
all celebrated vineyards in the Rheingau. The 
growth and manufacture of theſe wines are treated 
of in many books, from one of which we tranſlate 


an account, that ſeems to be the moſt W t 
five and ſimple. 


OF THE RHENISH VINEYARDS AND WINES: 


THE ſtrongeſt and, as they are termed, fulleſt- 
bodied wines, thoſe of courſe, which are beſt for 
keeping, are produced upon mountains of a cold 
and ſtrong foil ; the moſt briſk and 3 on a 
warm and gravelly ſituation. Thoſe produced 
near the middle of an aſcent are eſteemed the moſt 
wholeſome, the ſoil being there ſufficiently water. 
ed, without becoming too moiſt; and on this 
account, the vineyards of Hockheim are more 
eſteemed than ſome, whoſe produce is better fla- 
voured; on the contrary, thoſe at the feet of 
hills are thought ſo unwholeſome, on account of 
their extreme Humidity, that the wine is directed 
to be kept for ſeveral years, before it is brought 
to table. The fineſt flavour is communicated by 
ſoils either argillaceous; or marly. Of this ſort 
is a mountain near Bacharach, the wines of which 
are ſaid to have a Muſcadine flavour and to be ſo 
highly valued, that an Emperor, in the fourteenth 
century, demanded four large barrels of them, 
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' inſtead of 10,000 florins, which the city of Nu- 


remberg would have paid for its privileges. 


A vineyard, newly manured, produces a ſtrong, 
ſpirited and well-flavoured, but uſually an un- 
wholeſome wine; becauſe the manure contains a 
corroſive falt and a fat ſulphur, which, being 
diſſolved, paſſes with the juices of the earth into 
the vines. A manure, conſiſting of ſtreet mud, 
old earth, the ruins of houſes well broken, and 
whatever has been much expoſed to the elements, 
1s, however, laid on, once in five or fix years, 
between the vintage and winter. 


The ſorts of vines, cultivated in the Rhieingan, 


are the low ones, called the Keiftinge, which are 


the moſt common and ripen the firſt ; thoſe of 
Klebroth, or red Burgundy, the wine of which 1s 
nearly purple; of Orleans and of Lambert; and 


laſtly the tall vine, raifed againſt houſes, or ſup- 


ported by bowers in gardens. The wines of the 
two fiſt claſſes are wholeſome ; thoſe of the latter 
are reputed dangerous, or, at leaſt, unfit to be 
preſerved, 2 


The vintagers do not pluck the branches by 
hand, but carefully cut them, that the grapes 
may not fall off; in the Rheingau and about 
Worms the cultivators afterwards bruiſe them 
with clubs, but thoſe of Franckfort with their 
feet; after which the grapes are carried to the 
preſs, and the wine flows from them by wooden 
pipes into barrels in the cellar. That, which 


_ tows upon the firſt preflure, is the 10ſt delicately 


flavoured, but the weakeſt ; the next is ſtrongeſt 
and moſt briſk; the third is four; but the 
mixture of all forms a good wine. The fins 


are ſometimes preſſed a fourth time, and a 
| bad 
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bad brandy i is obtained from the fermented j juice; 


laſtly, in the ſcarcity of paſturage in this part of 
Germauy, they are given for food to oxen, but 
not to cows, their heat being deſtructive of milk. 


To theſe particulars it may be uſeful to add, 
that one of the ſureſt proots of the purity of Rhe- 
niſh is the quick riſing and diſappearance of the 
troth, on pouring it into a glaſs: when the beads 
are formed ſlowly and remain long, the wine is 
mixed and factitious. 


„ 
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OBERWESEL, 
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Tur account of which has been interrupted 
by this digreſſion, is the Hrſt town of the Electo- 
rate of Treves, on this ſide, to which it has be- 


| longed ſince 1312, when its freedom as an impe- 


rial city, granted by the Emperor, Frederic the 
Second, was perfidiouſly ſeized by Henry the 
vey enth, and the town given to him by his bro- 
ther Baldwin, the then Elector. The new So- 


vereign enriched it with a fine collegiate church, 


which {till dignifies the ſhore of the river. If he 
uled any other endeavours to make the proſperity 
of the place ſurvive its liberties, they appear to 
have failed; for Oberweſe: now reiembles the 


Other own of the Hectorate, except that the 


great number of towers and fteeples tell what it 
was before its declenſion into that territory. The 
Town-houſe, rendered unneceflary by the power 


of Baldwin, does not exiſt to inſult the inhabi— 


tants with the memory of its former uſe; but is 
in ruins, and thus ſerves for au emblem of the 
effect, produced by the change. 


Between 
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Between Oberweſel and St. Goar, the river is 
of extraordinary breadth, and the majeſtic moun- 
tains are covered with foreſts, which leave fpace 
for little more than à road between their feet and 


the water. A group of peaſants, with baſkets on 


their heads, appeared now and then along the 
winding path, and their diminutive figures, as 
they paſſed under the cliffs, ſeemed to make the 
heights ſhew more tremendous. When they diſ- 
appeared for a moment in the copſes, their voices, 
echoing with ſeveral repetitions among the rocks, 
were heard at intervals, and with good effect, as 
our oars were ſuſpended. 


Soon after paſling the iſland of Sand, we had à 
perſpective view of St. Goar, of the firong for- 
treſs of Rhinfels, on the rocks beyond, and of 
the ſmall fortified town of Goarhauſen, on the 
oppoſite bank. The mountains now become {till 
more ſtupendous, and many rivulets, or becks, 
which latter is a German, as well as an Engliſh 
term, deſcend from them into the river, on either 
hand, ſome of which, in a ſeaſon leſs dry than 
the preſent, roar with angry torrents. But the 


extreme violence, with which the Rhine paſſes i in 


this diſtrict, left us leſs leiſure thay 1 in others to 
obſerve its ſcenery. | 


ST. GOAR. 
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1 E ſoon reached St. Goar, lying at the fect 
of rocks on the weſtern ſhore, with its ramparts 
and fortifications ſpreading far along the water, 
and mounting in ſeveral lines among the ſurround- 
ing cliffs, ſo as to have a very ſtriking and ro- 
mantic appearance. The Rhine no where, per- 
haps, preſents grander objects either of nature, 
or of art, than in the northern perſpective from 
St. Goar, There, expanding with a bold ſweep, 
the river exhibits, at one coup d'ceil, on its moun- 
tainous ſhores, ' ſix fortrefles or towns, many of 
them.placed in the moſt wild and tremendous 
ſituations; their antient and gloomy ſtructures 

iving ideas of the ſullen tyranny. of former times, 
The height and fantaſtic ſhapes of the rocks, upon 
which they are perched, or by which they are 
overhung, and the width and rapidity of the ri- 
ver, that, unchanged by the viciſſitudes of ages 
and the contentions on its ſhores, has rolled at 
their feet, while generations, that made its moun- 
tains roar, have paſſed away into the filence of 
eternity, —theſe were objects, which, combined, 
formed one of the ſublimelt ſcenes we had viewed. 


The chief of the fortreſſes is that of Rbinfels, 
impending over St. Goar, on the weſt ſnore, its 
high round tower riſing above maſſy buildings, 
that crown two rocks, of ſuch enormous bulk and 
threatening power, that, as we glided under them, 
it was neceſſary to remember their fixed founda- 
tions, to ſoften the awe they inſpired. Other 


fortifications extend down the precipices, and 
| margin 
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margin the river, at their baſe. Further on in 
the perſpective, and where the eaſt bank of the 
Rhine makes its boldeſt ſweep, 1s the very ſtriking 
and ſingular caſtle of Platz, a cluſter of towers, 
overtopped by one of immenſe height, that, perch- 
ed upon the ſummit of a pyramidal rock, ſeems 
ready to precipitate itſelf into the water below. 
Wherever the cliffs beneath will admit of a foot- 
ing, the ſharp angles of fortifications appear. 


On another rock, ſtill further in the perſpective, 
is the caſtle of Thumberg, and, at its foot, on 
the edge of the water, the walled tower of Wel- 
inick. Here the Rhine winds from the eye among 
heights, that clole the ſcene. 


Nearly oppoſite to St. Goar, is Goarſhauſlen, 
behind which the rocks rife ſo ſuddenly, as 
ſcarcely to leave ſpace for the town to lie between 
them and the river. A flying bridge maintains a 
communication between the two places, which, 
as well as the fortreſs of Rhinfels, are under the 
dominion of the Prince of Heſſe Caſſel. 


The number of fortrefles here, over which 
Rhinfels is in every reſpet paramount, ſeem to 
be the leſs neceſſary, becauſe the river itſelf, ſud- 
denly ſwoln by many ſtreams and vexed by hid- 
den rocks, is a ſort of natural fortification to both 
thores, a very little reſiſtance from either of which 
muſt render it impaſſable. Whether the water 
has a ſubterraneous paſſage from Bingen hither or 
not, there are occaſionally agitations in this part, 
Tuich confound the ſkill of naturaliſts; and the 
river is univerſally allowed to have a fall. Near 
St. Goar, a ſudden guſt of wind, aſſiſted by the 
current, rendered our boat fo un manageable, that. 
in ſpite of its heavineſs and of all the efforts of the 

| watermen, 
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water men, it was whirled round, and nearly forc- 
ed upon the oppoſite bank to that, on which they 
would have directed it. 


St. Goar is a place of great antiquity. A diſ- 
pute about the etymology of its name is remark- 
able for the ludicrous contrariety of the two opi- 
nions. One author maintains, that it is derived 
from an hermit named Goar, who, in the ſixth 
century, built a ſmall chapel bere. Another ſup- 
poſes that Gewerb, the name of a neighbouring 
fall in the Rhine, has been corrupted to Gewer, 
and thence to Goar ; after which, conſidering 
that there is an iſland called Sand in the river, and 
that a great quantity of that material 1s hereabouts 
thrown up, he finds the two words combine very 
ſatisfactorily into a likeneſs of the preſent deno- 
mination. The former opinion is, however, pro- 
moted by this circumſtance, which the advocates 
of the latter may complain of as a partiality, that a 
ſtatue of St. Goar is actually to be ſeen in the great 
church, founded in 1440; and that, notwith- 
ſtanding the robberies and violences committed in 
the church by a I army, the DO” in. 
ſerfption is ſtill entire: 


S. GOAR 
MONACHUS GALLUS 
| OBUT 611. 


St. Goar 1s one of the largeſt places we had yei 
paſſed, and has a conſiderable ſhare of the com- 
merce carried on by the Rhine. Having in time 
of war a numerous garriſon, and being a little 
reſorted to on account of its romantic ſituation, 11 
has an air of ſomewhat more animation than 

might 
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might be expected, mingling with che gloom of 
its walls, and the appearance of decay, which 
it has in common with other German towns. We 
were here required to pay the fifth toll from Mentz, 
aud were viſited by a Heſſian ſerjeant, who de- 
manded, that our names and condition ſhould be - 
written in his book. Theſe being given, not in 
the Saxon, but the Roman character, he returned 
to require another edition of them in German; 
ſo that his officer was probably unable to read any 
other language, or characters. This being com- 
plied with, it ſeemed, that the noble garriſon of 
St. Goar had no further fears concerning us, and 
be * not troubled by more of the RHO 
8 Sd, 


{+ Leſt foul invaſion i in diſguiſe approach. * 1 


'The fortreſs of Rhinfels, which ade a} St, 
Goar, is frequently mentioned in the hiſtories of 
German wars. In the year 1255 it endured forty 
aſſaults of an army, combined from fixty towns 
on the Rhine, In 1692, tbe French General 
Tallard beſieged it in vain, retreating with the 
loſs of four thouſand men, and nearly two hun- 
dred officers ; but, in 1758, the Marquis de Caſ- 
tries ſurpriſed it with ſo much ingenuity and vi- 
gour, that not a life was loſt, and it remained 
in poſſeſſion of the French till 1763, when it was 
reſtored by the 9 of peace. 


. | BOP P ART. 
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WI next feached the diſmal old town of Bop- 
part, once an imperial city, ſtill farrounded with 
venerable walls, and dignified by the fine Bene- 
dictine nunnery and abbey of Marienberg, perch- 
Ed upon a mountain above; an inftitution found- 
ed in the eleventh century, for the benefit of no- 
ble families only, and enriched by the donations 
of ſeveral Emperors and Electors. Boppart, like 
many other towns, is built on the margin of the 
Rhine, whence it ſpreads up the rocks, that al- 
moſt impend over the water, on which the cluſ- 
tered houſes are ſcarcely diſtinguiſhable from the 
cliffs themſelves. Beſides the Benedictine abbey, 
here is a convent of Carmelites, and another of 
Franciſcans ; and the ſpot is ſuch as ſuited well 


the ſuperſtition of former times, for 


2 Oer the twilight groves, and duſky caves, 
Long-ſounding aiſles, and intermingled graves, 
Black Melancholy fits, and round her throws 
A death: like ſilence, and a dread repoſe; 
Her gloomy preſence ſaddens all the ſcene, 
Shades every flower, and darkens every green, 
Deepens the murmur of the falling floods, 
And breathes a browner horror o'er the woods,” 


Lhe 
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I The river, expanding into a vaſt bay, ſeems 
nearly ſurrounded by mountains, that aſſume all 
ſhapes, as they aſpire above each other; ſhooting 
into cliffs of naked rock, which impend over the 
water, or, covered with foreſts, retiring in mul- 
tiplied ſteeps into regions whither fancy only can 
follow. At their baſe, a few miſerable cabins, 
and halt-tamiſhed vine- yards, are all, that diver- 
ſify the ſavageneſs of the ſcene. Here two Ca- 
puchins, belonging probably to the convent above, 
as they walked along the ſhore, beneath the dark 
cliffs of Boppart, wrapt in the long black drapery 
of their order, and their heads ſhrowded in cowls, 
that half concealed their faces, were intereſting 
figures in a picture, always gloomily ſublime. 


} 1 1 a 
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PLACE OF ANTIENT ELECTIONS; 
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P ASSING the town of Braubach and the 
majeſtic caſtle of Markſberg, which we had long 
obſerved, above the windings of the ſtream, on 
a ſteep mountain, we came to Renſe, a ſmall town, 
remarkable only for its neighbourhood to a ſpot, 
on which the elections of kings of the Romans, 
or, at leaſt, the meetings preliminary to them, 
.are believed to have antiently taken place. This 
is diſtinguiſhed at preſent by the remains of a low 
octagonal building, open at top, and acceſſible 
beneath by eight arches, in one of which is a 
flight of ſteps. Within, is a ſtone bench, ſuppoſ- 
ed to be formed for the Electors, who might al- 
cend to it by thefe ſteps. In the centre of the 

. | pavement 
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pavement below is a thick pillar, the uſe of which, 
whether as a tribune for the new king, or as a ta- 
ble for receiving the atteſtations of the electors, is 


not exactly known. That the building itſelf, now 


called Koningſtuhl, or King's Throne, was uſed 
tor ſome purpoſes of election, appears from ſeve- 
ral 'German hiſtorians, who mention meetings 
there in the fourteenth and fifteenth centuries, 


and impute them to antient cuſtoms. - 
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INTERMIXTURE OF GERMAN TERKRKITORIES. 
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N EARLY oppoſite to Nenſe is the ſmall town 
of Oberlahmſtein, which belongs to the Elector of 
Mentz, though ſeparated from his other domini- 
ons by thoſe of ſeveral Princes. To ſuch inter- 


ſections of one territory with another the indivi- 


dual weakneſs of the German Princes is partly 


owing ; while their collected body has not only 


neceflarily the infirmities of each of its members, 
but is enfeebled by the counteraction ariſing from 
an arrangement, which brings perſons together to 
decide a queſtion, according to a common intereſt, 


who are always likely to have an individual one 


of more importance to each than his ſhare in. the 
general concern. | | 


The banks of the Rhine afford many inſtances 
of this disjunction of territory. The Elector of 
Cologn has a town to the ſouthward of nearly all 
the dominions of Treves; the Elector Palatine, 


whoſe poſſeſſions on the eaſt bank of the Rhine 
are interſected by thoſe of five or ſix other Princes, 


croſſes 
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croſſes the river to occupy ſome towns between 
the EleQorates of Mentz and Treves; the Land- 

rave of Heſſe Caſſel does the ſame to his fortreſs 
of Rhinfels ; and the EleQor of Mentz, in return, 
has a ſtrip of land and his chief country reſidence, 
between the dominions of the two houſes of Heſſe. 


That this intermixture of territory exiſts, with- 
out producing domeſtic violences, is, however, 
obviouſly a proof, that the preſent ſtate of the 
Germanic body, weak as it may be, with reſpect 
to foreign intereſts, is well formed for the preſer- 
vation of interior peace. The aggrandizement of 
the Houſes of Auſtria and Pruſha, which has been 
ſuppoſed dangerous to the conſtitution of the Em- 


pire, tends conſiderably to ſecure its domeſtic - 


tranquillity, though it diminiſhes the indepen- 
dence of the leſſer Sovereigns; tor the intereſts of 
the latter are known to be ranged on one, or the 
other ſide; and, as the Houſe, to which each is 
attached, is likely to interfere, upon any aggreſ- 
ſion againſt them, the weaker Princes are with- 
Held from conteſts among themſelves, which 
would be accompanied by wars, ſo very extenſive 
and ſo diſproportionate to their cauſes. 


Nor is the Chamber of Wetzlaar, or the Court 


for deciding the cauſes of Princes, as well as all 
queſtions relative to the conſtitution, to be conſi- 


dered as a nullity. The appointment of the judges 
dy the free but ſecret votes of all Princes, ſub- 


ject to their decrees, is alone wanting to make its 
purity qual to its power. In minute quelti- 
ons, the chief Princes readily receive its deciſion, 
inſtead of that of arms, which, without it, 

might ſometimes be adopted; and the other Sove- 
| reigns 
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feigns may be compelled to obey it, the Chamber 
being authorifed to command any Prince to en- 
force its decrees by his army, and to take pay- 
ment of the expences out of the dominions of his 
refractory neighbour. An inſtance of ſuch a 

command, and of its being virtually effectual, 
notwithſtanding the ridicule, with which it was 
treated, occurred, during the reign of the late 
Frederic of Pruſſia; the ſtory is variouſly told, 
but the following account was confirmed to us 
by an Advocate of the Chamber of Wetzlaar. 
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The Landgrave of Heſſe Caſſel had diſobeyed 
ſeveral injunctions of the Chamber, relative to a 
queſtion which had been conſtitutionally ſubmitted 
to them. At length, the Judges had recourſe to 
their power of calling out what is called the 
Armie Extcuirice de P Empire, conſiſting of ſo many 
troops of any Prince, not a party in the cauſe, as 
may be ſufficient for enforcing ſubmiſſion. The 
Sovereign of Heſſe Caſſel was not to be conquered 
by any of his immediate neighbours, and they 
were induced to direct their order to the King of 
Pruſſia, notwithſtanding the probability, that ſo 


unjuſt a monarch would thew ſome reſentment ot 
their controul. : 
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Frederic conſented to the propriety of ſupport- 
ing the Chamber, but did not chooſe to involve 
himſelf with the Landgrave, on their acconnt. 
He, therefore, ſent him a copy of their order, 

accompanied by a letter, which, in his own ſtyle 
of courteous pleaſantry, yet with a ſuficient ſhew 
of ſome further intentions, admoniſhed him to 
| obey them. The Landgrave aſſured him of his 
'. readineſs to conform, and the wo Princes had 
Privately ſettled the matter, when the King of 
| >» £2 Peruſſia 
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Pruſha reſolved to obey and to ridicule the Cham- 
ber of Wetzlaar. He ſent, by a public diligence, 
a ſerjeant of foot, who, at the firſt Heſſian garriſon, 
delivered a paper to the captain of the guard, 
declaring himſelf to be the commander of the 
Armee Ext#cttrice, ſet on foot by order of the 
Chamber; and the army conſiſted of two corpo- 
rals, who waited at the door! The Judges of 
Wetzlaar did not ſhew, that they knew the diſ- 


reſpect, and were contented that the King of 


Pruſſia had reduced the Landgrave of Heſſe Caſſel 
to obedience. | 


To this Court ſubjects may make appeals from 
the orders of their immediate ſovereigns, when 
the queſtion can be ſhewn to have any general, or 
conſtitutional tendency. Such a cauſe we heard 
of in Germany, and it ſeemed likely to place the 
Chamber in ſomewhat a delicate ſituation. The 
Elector of Treves had baniſhed a magiſtrate, for 
having addreſſed himſelf to Cuſtine, during the 
invaſion of the Freneh, in 1792, and requeſted 
to know whether he might remain on a part of 
his property, near their poſts, and perform the 


duties of his office, as uſual. The magiſtrate 
appealed to Wetzlaar ; admitted the facts charged; 


and ſet forth, that, in this part of his conduct, he 
had exactly followed the example of the Chamber 
itſelf, who, though at a greater diſtance, had 
made a ſimilar application. 


Soon after leaving Oberlahnſtein, we paſſed the 


mouth of the Lahn, a ſmall river, which deſcends 
trom 
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from the mountains of Wetteravia on the right, 

and waſhes ſilver and lead mines in its courſe, It 
iſſues from one of thoſe narrow and gloomy foreſt- 
.-glens, which had continually occurred on the 
eaſtern bank fince we left Boppart, and which 
were once terrible for more than their aſpect, 

having been the haunt of robbers, of whoſe crimes 
ſome teſtimonies {till remain in the tombs of mur- 
dered travellers near the ſhore. In the ruins of 
caſtles and abandoned fortreſſes within the receſſes 
of theſe wild mountains, ſuch banditti took up 
their abode ; and theſe are not fancied perſonages, 
for, in the year 1273, an Elector of Mentz de- 
ſtroyed the deſerted fortreſs of Rheinberg, becauſe 
it had been a rendezyous for them. 


Towards ſun-ſet, the rain, which had fallen at 
intervals during the day, ceaſed; a fiery fluſh 
from the welt was reflected on the water, and 
partially coloured the rocks. Sometimes, an ob- 
lique gleam glanced among theſe glens, touching 
their upper cliffs, but leaving their depths, with 
the rivulets, that roared there, in darkneſs. As 
the boat glided by, we could now and then diſco- 
ver on the heights a convent or a chateau, lighted 
up by the rays, and which, like the pictures in a 
magic lanthorn, appeared and vaniſhed in a mo- 
ment, as we paſſed on the current. 


But the ſhores ſoon begin to wear a milder 
aſpect; the mountains of the weſtern bank ſoften 
into gradual heights; and vineyards, which bad 
diſappeared near Boppart, again climb along them, 
The eaſtern ſhore is more abrupt, ſtill beari: 9 
on its points ſome antient buildings, till, oppoſite 
to Coblentz, it ſhoots up into that enormous mals, 


which ſuſtains the fortreſs of Ehrenbreitſtein. 
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Having paſſed a Benedictine convent, ſeated on 
the iſland of Oberworth, we reached Coblentz as 
the moon began to tint the rugged Ehrenbreitſtein, 
whoſe towers and pointed angles caught the hght. 
Part of the rock below, ſhaded. by projecting cliffs, 
was Cark and awful, but the Rhine, expanding 
at its feet, trembled with radiance. There the 
flying-bridge, and its ſweeping line of boats, were 
juſt diſcernible. On the left, the quay of Coblentz 
extended, high and broad, crowned with hand- 
ſome buildings; with tall veſſels lying along its 
baſe. — 


Z HREN BR REIT STEIN. 


a, 


\ \ E were now ſomewhat more pleaſantly lodg- 
ed than before, at an inn near the Rhine, almoſt 
oppoſite to the fortreſs, the importance of which 
had, in the mean time, greatly increaſed by the 
approach of the French armies. Ihe ſtrength of 
it was ſomewhat a popular topic. Being conſi— 
dered as one of the keys of Germany towards 
France, the Governor takes the oaths not only to 
the Elector of Treves, but to the Emperor and 
the Empire. As it can be attacked but on one 
ſide, and that is not towards the Rhine, a block- 
ade is more expected than a ſiege; and there are 
ſtorehouſes in the rock for preſerving a great 
quantity of proviſions. The ſupply of water has 
been provided for ſo long ſince as the fifteenth 
century, when three years were paſſed in digging, 
with incredible labour, a well through the ſolid 
rock. An inſcription on a part of the caſtle 

| mentions 
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mentions this work, and that che rock was hewn 
to the depth of two hundred and eighty feet. 
The poſſeſſion of the fortreſs was confirmed to the 

Elector of Treves by the treaty of Weſtphalia in 
1650. 


In the morning, our boatmen croſſed the river 
from Coblentz, to paſs under the walls of Ehren- 
breitſtein, perhaps an eſtabliſhed ſymptom of 
ſubmiſſion. The river is ſtill of noble breadth, 
and, after the junction with the Moſelle, which 
immediately fronts the old palace, flows with 
great, but even rapidity. Its ſhores are now leſs 
romantic, and more open; ſpreading on the left 
into the plains of Coblentz, and ſwelling on the 
right into retiring mountains. 


——— — — — — — — — 


CONVERSATION RELATIVE TO FRANCE 


BUT our attention was withdrawn from the 
view, and our party in the cabin this day in- 
creaſed, by a circumſtance, that occurred to our 
emigrant friend. Having found a large ſabre, 
which he thought was of French manufacture, he 
was enquiring for the owner, when it was claimed 
by a gentleman, whom he recogniſed to be an 
old friend, but with whoſe eſcape from France he 


was unacquainted ; ſo that ke had ſuppoſed, from 


his rank, he muſt have fallen there. The meeting, 
on both ſides, was very aftechng, and they ſhe 
ſome tears, and embraced again and again, with 
all the ardour of Frenchmen, before the ſtranger 
was introduced to us, alter which we had the 
plcaſure of his company as ſar as Cologne. 
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This gentleman, a Lieutenant-Colonel before 
the Revolution, had made his eſcape from France 
ſo lately as May laſt, and his converſation of 
courſe turned upon his late condition. There were 
in moſt towns many perſons who, like himſelf, 
were obnoxious for their principles, yet, being 
unſuſpected of active defigns, and unreached by 
the private malice of Roberſpierre's agent, were 
ſuffered to exilt out of priſon. They generally 
endeavoured to lodge in the houſes of perſons 
favourable to the Revolution ; went to no public 
places ; never viſited each other; and, when they 
met in the ſtreet, paſſed with an haſty or con- 
cealed ſalutation. Their apartments were fre- 
quently ſearched; and thoſe, who had houſez, 
took care to have their cellars frequently dug for 
faltpetre. | 


With reſpect to the proſpe& of any political 
change, they had little hopes, and ſtill leſs of 
being able, by remaining in France, to give aſſiſ- 
tance to the Combined Powers. They expected 
nothing but ſome chance of eſcape, which in 
general they would not attempt, without many 
probabilities in their favour, knowing the ſure 
coniequences of being diſcovered. It was impoſ- 
ſible for them to paſs by the common roads, being 
expoſed to examination at every town, and by 
every patrol ; but, in the day-time, they might 
venture upon tracts through foreſts, and, at night, 
upon cultivated ground; à fort of journey, to 
which they were tempted by the ſucceſlcs of 
others in it, but which could not be performed, 
without experienced guides. It will be heard 
with alloniſhment, that, notwithſtanding the ma— 
ny difficulties and dangers of ſuch an employment, 
there were perſons, who obtained a living by 
conducting 
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 conduQing others to the frontiers, without paſl- 
ing any town, village, or military poſt; who, 
having delivered one perſon, returned, with his 
recommendation, to another, and an offer to efcort 
him for a certain ſum. Our companion had wait- 
ed ſeveral months for a guide, the perſon, whom 
he choſe to truſt, being under prior engagements, 
in all of which he was ſucceſsful. They ſet out, 
each laden with his ſhare of proviſions, in the 
dreſs of peaſants ; and, without any other accident 
than that of being once fo near the patrols as to 
hear their converſation, arrived in the EleQorate 
of Treves, from whence this gentleman had been 
to Raſtadt, for the purpoſe of preſenting himſelf 
to M. de Conde. 


It was remarkable, that ſome of theſe guides 
did-not ſhare the principles of thoſe, whom they 
conducted; yet they were faithful to their en- 
gagements, aud ſeemed to gratify their humanity, 
as much as they ſerved their intereſts. Conſider- 
ing the many contrivances, which are behind 


almoſt every political tranſaction, it ſeems not im- 


probable, that theſe men were ſecretly encouraged 
by ſome of the rulers, who withed to be diſen- 
cumbered from their enemies, without the guilt 
of a maſſacre, or the unpopularity of appearing 
to aſſiſt them. 


The attachment to the new principles ſeemed 
to be increaſed, when any circumſtances either of 
ſignal diſadvantage, or ſucceſs, occurred in the 
courſe of a campaign. The diſaſters of an army, 
it was ſaid, attracted ſywpathy ; their victories 
arouſed pride. Such a change of manners and of 
the courle of education had taken Place, that the 
nfing generation were all enragees in favour of 


the 
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the Revolution; of which the following was a re- 
markable inſtance : Two young ladies, the daugh- 
ters of a baron, who had remained paſlively in 
the country, without promoting, or reſiſting the 
Revolution, were then engaged in a law-ſuit with 
their father, by which they demanded a mainte- 
nance, ſeparate from him, © he being either an 
Ariſtocrat, or a Neutraliſt, with whom they did 
not chooſe to reſide.” They did not pretend to 
any other complaint, and, it was poſitively be- 
lieved, had no other motive. Yet theſe ladies 
had been previouſly educated with the niceſt care, 
by the moſt accompliſhed inſtructors, and, in fact, 
with more expence than was ſuitable to their 
father's income, having been intended for places 

at the Court. The children of the poorer claſſes 
were equally changed by education, and thoſe of 
both ſexes were proficients in all the Revolutionary 
v 


This converſation paſſed while we were floating 
through the vale of Ehrenbreitſtein, where the 
river, bending round the plains of Coblentz, flows 
through open and richly culuvated banks, till it 
enters the valley of Andernach, where it ts 
again encloſed among romantic rocks. The 
places, waſhed by it in its paſlage thither, are 
the villages of Neuralf, Warſchheim, Neren- 
berg, Malter, the old caſtle of Malterberg, the 
village of Engus, the fine electoral palace of 
Schonborauſt, the neat town and palace of 
Neuwied, and the chateau of Friedrichſtem, 

| | | called 
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called by the country people the Devil's Caſtle, 
from that love of the wonderful, which has 


taught them to people it with apparitions. 
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\ \ AS now the head- 4 \arg/2b of a legion raiſed 
by the Prince of Salm, for the pay of Great Bri- 
tain; andaſcarlet uniform, ſomewhat reſembling 
the Engliſh, was frequent on the quay. We 
heard of ſeveral ſuch corps in Germany, and of 
the facility with which they are raiſed, the Eng- 


liſh pay being as eight-pence to two-pence better 


than thoſe of Auſtria and Pruſſia. Recruits re- 
ceive from one to two crowns bounty : whether it 
is equally true, that the oflicers are, notwithſtand- 
ing, allowed ten pounds for each, we cannot po- 
ſitively aſſert; but this was ſaid within the hear- 
ing of ſeveral at Cologne, and was not contra- 


dicted, La ſolde d' Angleterre is extremely popu- 


lar in Germany; and the great wealth of the 
| Engliſh nation * to be vey familiarly known. 
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au — — 


ANDERNACH 


— 
* 


W As occupied by Imperial troops; and, as 
we entered the gorge of its rocky pals, it was cu- 
rious to obſerve the appearances of modern mixed 
with thoſe of ancient warfare; tbe ſoldiers of 
Francis the Second lying at. the foot of the tower 
of Druſus; their artillery and baggage waggons 
lining the ſhore along the whole extent of the 
walls. 


In this netgkbourhood are three celebrated mi- 
neral ſprings, of which one riſes in the domain of 
the Carmelite monaſtery of Jonnieſtein; ; the ſe- 
cond, called Ponterbrunnen, is ſo briſk and ſpirit- 
ed, that the labourers in the neighbouring fields 
declare it a remedy for fatigue as well as thirſt; 
and a third, called Heilbrunnen, has ſo Ch : 
fixed air, as to efferveſce ſlightly when mixed with 
wine. 


The intcreſting valley of Andernach has been 
already defcribed. Its ſcenery, viewed now from 
the water, was neither ſo beautiful, or ſo ſtriking, 
as ſrom the road, by which we had before paſſed. 
The elevation of the latter, though not great, 
enabled the eye to take a wider range, and to ſee 
mountains, now ſcreened by the nearer rocks of 
the ſhore, which added greatly tothe grandeur of 
the ſcene. The river itſelf was then alſo a noble 
object, either expanding below, or winding in 
the diſtance; but, now that we were upon 
its level, its appearance loſt much both in 
dignity and extent, and even the rocks on its 
margin 
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margin ſeemed leſs tremendous, when viewed 
from below. Something, however, ſhould be 


allowed in this laſt reſpect to our having juſt quit- 
ted wilder landſcapes ; for, though the banks of 


the Rhine, in its courſe from Bingen to Coblentz, 
are leſs various and beautiful, than in its paſlage 
between Andernach and Bonn, they are more 
grand and ſublime. | 


But the merits af the different ſituations for the 
view of river-ſcenery have been noticed and con- 


' tended for by the three perſons molt authoriſed by 


their taſte to decide upon them; of whom GRA 
has left all his enthuſiaſm, and nearly all his ſub- 
limity, to his two ſurviving friends ; ſo that this 
opinion is to be underſtood only with reſpect to 
the ſcenery of the Rhine, and does not preſume to 
mingle with the general queſtion between them. 


The Rhine now paſſes by the village and caſtle of 


Hammerſtein, which, with thoſe of Rheineck, 
were nearly laid waſte by Louis the Fourteenth, 
the caſtle of Argendorff and the towns of Lintz 
and Rheinmagen, all exhibiting ſymptoms of de- 
cay, though Lintz is called a commercial town. 


RoLand's Caſtle appears ſoon after, and, al- 
moſt beneath it, the ifland, that bears Adelaide” $ 
convent, called Rolands Werth, or the Worth ol 
Roland. 


We were now again at the baſe of the Seven 
Mountains, whoſe ſummits had long aſpired in 
the diſtance, and, as we paſſed under the eliffs of 
Drakenfels, hailed the delightful plain of Goodeſ- 
berg, though much of it was concealed by the 
high ſedgy bank of the Rhine on the left. The 
ſpreading ſkirts of theſe favourite mountains ac- 

companied 
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compauied us nearly to Bonn, and diſplayed all 
their various charms of form and colouring in 
this our farewell view of them. 


The town and palace of Bonn i with much 
dignity along the weſtern bank, where the Rhine 
makes a very bold ſweep ; one wing of the former 
overlooking the ſhore, and the want of uniformity 
in the front, which is ſeen obliquely, being con- 
cealed by the garden groves; the many tall ſpires 
of the great church riſe over the roof of the palace, 
and appear to belong to the building. | 


Aiter leaving Bonn, the ſhores have little that 
is intereſting, unleſs in the retroſpect of the Seven 
Mountains, with rich woodlands undulating at 
their feet; and when theſe, at length, diſappear, 
the Rhine loſes for the reſt of its courſe the wild 
and ſublime character, which diſtinguiſhes it be- 
tween Bingen and Bonn. The rich plain, which 
it waters between the latter place and Cologne, is 
itadded, at every gentle afcent, that bounds it, 
with abbeys and convents, moſt of them appro- 
priated to the maintenance oi noble Chapters. 


Of theſe, the firſt is the Ladies Chapter of Vi- 
lich, founded in the year 1199, by Megiegor, a 
Count and Prince of Guelderland, who endowed 
it richly, -and made his own daughter the firſt ab- 
beſs; a lady, who had ſuch excellent notions of 
diſcipline, that, when any nuns neglected to ſing 
in the choir, ſhe thought a heavy blow on the 
cheek the beſt means of reſtoring their voices. 
This Chapter is one of the richeſt in Germany, 
and is peculiar ly valuable to the nobility of this 
Electorate from its neighbourhood to Bonn, whore 
many of the ladies paſs great part of the year with 

their 
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their families. On the other ſide of the river is 
the Benedictine abbey of Siegberg, appropriated 
alſo to nobles, and lying in the midſt of its own 
domains, of which a ſmall town, at the foot of 
its vineyards, is part. Admiſſion into this ſocie- 
ty is an affair of the moſt ſtrict and ceremoni- 
ous proof, as to the ſixteen quarterings in the 
arms of the candidate, each of which muſt 
be unblemiſhed by any plebeian ſymptoms. Ac- 
companied by his genealogy, theſe quarterings 
are expoſed to view for ſix weeks and three days, 
before the election; and, as there is an ample in- 
come to be contended for, the candidates do not 
heſitate to impeach each others' claims by every 
means in their power. The prelate of this abbey 
writes himſelf Count of Guls, Strahlen and Nei- 
derpleis, and has ſix provoſtſhips within his juriſ- 
dition. 


Beſides this, and ſimilar buildings, the Rhine 

aſſes not leſs than twenty villages in its courſe 

Loi Bonn to Cologne, a diſtance of probably 
five-and-twenty Engliſh miles. $i 


COLOGNE 
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COLOGNE 


— 


N OW began to experience the inconveniences 
of its neighbourhood to the ſeat of war, ſome of 
which had appeared at Bonn from the arrival of 
families, who could not be lodged in the former 
place. We were no ſooner within the gates, than 
the throng of people and carriages in a city, which 
only a few weeks before was almoſt as ſilent as 
gloomy, convinced us we ſhould not find a very 
ealy welcome. The ſentinels, when they made 
the uſual enquiry as to our inn, aſſured us, that 
there had been no lodgings at the Hotel de 
Prague for ſeveral days, and one of them followed 
us, to ſee what others we ſhould find. Through 
many obſtructions by military and other carriages, - 
we, however, reached this inn, and were ſoon 
convinced that there could be no room, the land- 
lord ſhewing us the chaiſes in which ſome of his 
gueſts ſlept, and his billiard table already loaden 
with beds for others. There was ſo much confu- 
ſion meanwhile in the adjoining ſquare, that, up- 
on a ſlight aſſurance, we could have believed the 
French to be within a few miles of the city, and 
have taken refuge on the oppoſite bank of the 
Rhine. | | 7 | 


At length, our hold toſt us, that what he be- 
lieved to be the worſt room in the place was ſtill 
vacant, but might not be fo half an hour longer. 
We followed his man to it, in a diſtant part of 
the city, and ſaw enough in our way of parties 
taking refreſhment in carriages, and gentlemen 


carrying | 
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carrying their own baggage, to make us contented 
with a viler cabin than any perſon can have an 
idea of, who has not been out of England, The 
next morning we heard from the miſtreſs of it how 
fortunately we had been ſituated, two or three fa- 
milies having paſſed the night in the open market- 
place, and great numbers in their carriages. 


The occaſion of this exceſſive preſſure upon 
Cologue was the entry of the French into Bruflels, 
their advances towards Liege, and the immediate 
proſped of the ſiege of Maeſtricht, all which had 
diſpeopled an immenſe tract of territory of its 
wealthter inhabitants, and driven them, together 
with the French emigrants, upon the confines of 
Holland and Germany. The Auſtrian hoſpitals: 
having been removed from Maeſtricht, five hun- 
dred waggons, laden with ſick and wounded, had 
| paſſed through Cologne the day before. The 
_ carriages on the roads from Maeſtricht and Liege 
were almoſt as cloſe as in a proceſſion, and at 
Aix la Chapelle, where theſe roads meet, there 
was an obitruction for ſome hours. While we 
were at Cologne, another detachment of hoſpital 
waggons arrived, ſome hundreds of which we 
had the W eee to ſee, for they paſſed before 
our window. They were all uncovered, ſo that 
the emaciated figures and ghaſtly countenances of 
the ſoldiers, laid out upon ſtraw in each, were ex- 
poſed to the rays of a burning fun, as well as to 
the fruitleſs pity of paſſengers ; and, as the carri- 
ages had no fprings, It ſeemed as if theſe halt- 
ſacrificed victims to war would expire before they 
could be drawn over the ragged pavement of Co- 
logne. Any perſon, who had once witneſled 
ſuch a fight, would know how to eſtimate the 
glories of war, even though there ſhould be a 

mercenary 
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mercenary at every corner to inſult his unavoida- 
ble feelings and the eternal ſacredneſs of peace, 
with the ſlander of diſaffection to his country. 


We had ſome thoughts of reſuming our courſe 
by land from this place, but were now convinced, 
that it was impracticable, ſeeing the number of 
poſt-horſes, which were engaged, and judging of 
the crowds of travellers, that muſt fill the inns on 
the road. Our watermen irom Mentz were, how- 
ever, not allowed to proceed lower, ſo that we 
had to comply with the extortions of others, 
and to give nine louis for a boat from Cologne to 
Nimeguen. Having, not without ſome difficulty, 
obtained this, and ſtored it with proviſions, we 
again embarked on the Rhine, rejoicing that we 
were not, for a ſecond night, to make part of the 
crowd on ſhore. 


Cologne, viewed from the river, appears with 
more of antient majeſty than from any other 
point. Its quays, extending far along the bank, 
its lofry ramparts, ſhaded with old cheſnuts, and 
crowned by many maſly towers, black with age ; 
the old gateways opening to the Rhine, and the 
crowd of ſteeples, overtopping all, give it a vene- 


rable and pictureſque character. But, however 


thronged-the city now was, the ſhore without was 
filent and almoit deſerted; the ſentinels, watch- 
ing at the gates and looking out from the ram 
parts, or a few women gliding beneath, wrapt in 


the nun-like ſcarf, ſo melancholy 1n its appear- 


ance and ſo generally worn at Cologne, were near. 
ly the only perſons ſeen. | | 


The 
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Ihe ſhores, though here flat, when compared 
with hoſe to the ſouthward, are high enough to 
obſtruct the view of the diſtant mountains, that 
- riſe in the eaſt; in the ſouth, the wild ſummits of 
thoſe near Bonn were yet viſible, but; after this 
faint glimpſe, we ſaw them no more. | 


About two miles below Cologne, the weſt bank 
of the Rhine was covered with hoſpital waggons 
and with troops, removed from them, for the 
purpoſe of croſſing the river, to a manſion con- 
verted by the Elector into an hoſpital. About a 
mile lower, but on the oppoſite bank, is Muh- 
leim, a ſmall town in the dominions of the 
Elector Palatine, which, in the beginning of 
the preſent century, was likely to become a rival 
of Cologne. A perſecution of the Proteſtant 
merchants of the latter place drove them to 
Muhleim, where they erected a ſtaple, and began 
to trade with many advantages over the mother 
city; but the puſillanimity of the Elector Palatine 
permitted them to ſink under the jealouſy of the 
Coloneſe merchants; their engines for removing 
heavy goods from veſſels to the ſhore were order- 
ed to be demoliſhed ; and the commerce of the 
place has ſince conſiſted chiefly in the exportation 
of grain. | | | 


I be ſhores are now leſs enlivened by villages 
than in the Rheingau and other diſtrifts to the 
ſouthward, where the cultivation and produce of 
the vineyards afford, at leaſt, fo much employ- 
ment, that ſix or ſeven little towns, each cluſtered 
round its church, are frequently viſible at once. 
Ihe courſe of the river being alſo wider and leſs 
rapid, the ſucceſſion of objects is ſlower, and the 
eve is often wearied with the uniform lowneſs of 
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the. nearer country, where the antient caſtle ang 
the: "x pal abbey, ſo frequent in the Rheingau, 
ſeldom. Co lands, with a flight inter- 
mixture — border the river from hence to 
Puſleldorff,, and the ſtream flows, with an even 
force, through. lang reaches, ſcarcely diſtinguiſhed 
from eachother by any variety of the country, or 
intervention of towns. Thoſe, which do occur, are 
called Stammel, Niel, Flietert, Merkenich,  Welt- 
dorff, e and Woringen; in which laſt place, 
the burgeſſes of Cologne, at the latter end of the 
thirteenth century, ſtood a fiege againſt their 
Arehbiſhop, and, by a ſucceſsful. reſiſtance, ob- 
tained the enjoyment of ſome. commercial rights, 
here ſo rare as to be called. privileges. After 
Dormagen, a ſmall town. very lightly. provided 
with the means or benefiting elf by. the river, 
we came oppoſite to Zons, 1 fortifications. of 
which are fo: far preſerved, as that the boatmen 
on the Rhine are required to {top before them and 
give an account of their cargoes. 


We were liſtening. to an old French ſong, and 
had almoſt forgotten the chance of interruption 
from any abuſes of power, when the ſteerſman 
called to us in a low, but eager voice, and en- 
quired whether we would permit him to attempt 
paſſing the caſtle, where, if we landed, we might 
probably be detained an hour, or, if the officer 
was at ſupper, for the whole. night. By the help 
of twilight and our ſilence, he thought it poſlible 
to glide unnoticed under the oppofite bank, or 
that we ſhould be in very little danger, if the ſen- 
tinels ſhould obey their order for firing upon all 
veſſels that might attempt to paſs. The inſolent 


tediouſneſs of a German cuſtom-houſe, and the 
probable 
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probable wretchedneſs of inns at fuch a place as 


this, determined us in favour of the man's propo- 


ſal; we were ſilent for a quarter of an hour; the 


- men with-held their oars; and the watchful garri- 


{on of Zons Taw us not, or did not think a boat of 


two tons burthen could be laden with an army for 


the conqueſt of Germany. 


The evening was not ſo dark as entirely to deny 
the view of either ſhore, while we continued to 
float between both, and to trace the features of 
three or four ſmall towns upon them. Neuſs, 
being at ſome little diſtance from the river, was 
concealed ; but we had an accurate remembrance 
of its hideouſneſs, and, recognizing it for the mo- 
del of many towns ſince ſeen, were pleaſed with 


a mode of travelling, which rendered us in- 


dependent of them. The ſame mode, how- 
ever, prevented us from viſiting Duſſeldorff, 
which we did not reach, till after the ſhut. 
ting of the gates; ſo that, had we ſtayed, 


we muſt have paſſed the night in our boat on the 


outſide, a ſacrifice of too much time to be made, 


while an army was advaucing to the oppoſite 
ſhore. Being compelled to remain in the hoar, 


we thought it defirable to be, at the ſame time, 
proceeding with the ſtream, and fuffered the 
ſteerſman to attempt paſſing another garriſon, by 
whom, as he ſaid, we ſhould otherwiſe be inevita- 
bly detained for the night. He did not effect this, 


without being noticed by the ſentinels, who called 


and threatened to fire; but, as the boatmen aſſur- 
ed us this would ſcarcely be done, without leave 


from an ofncer, who might not be immediately at 


hand, we yielded to their method of preſſing for- 
ward as haſtily as poſſible, and were preſently out 
of sight of Duſſeldorff, of which we had feen only 
the walls and the extenſive palace, ring imme- 

diately 
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diately above the water. In the next reach, the 
boatmen ſtopped to take breath, and then con- 
feſſed, that, though we had eſcaped being detain- 
ed, as they had ſaid, they had ſaved ſome florins 
due for tolls here and at Zons; which ſaving was 
their motive for running the riſk. Though we 
would not have encouraged ſuch a purpoſe, had 
we been aware of it, ſince the neglect of an unjuſt 
payment might produce an habitual omiſſion of a 
juſt one, it did not ſeem neceſſary to ſay much, in 
behalf of a toll on the Rhine, for which there ts 
no other pretence and no other authority than the 
power to enforce it. „„ 


The loſs of Duſſeldorf, we were affured, was 
the leſs, becauſe the pictures of the celebrated 
gallery had been carried oft to meet thoſe of Man- 


heim, at Munich. | 


It was now dark for two or three hours, but we 
did not hear of any town or view worth waiting 
to obſerve, The firſt object in the dawn was the 
illand of Kaiſerwerth, on which there is a ſmall 
town, twice beſieged in the wars of Louis the 
Fourteenth, and now m the condition, to which 
military glory has reduced ſo many others: One 
of the mines in the laſt ſiege blew ſo large a part 
of the walls over the iſland into the Rhine, that 
the navigation of the river was, for ſome time, 
obſtructed by them. The dominion of this iſland, 
for which the Elector of Cologne and the Elect or 
Palatine contended, was decided ſo lately as 1768 
by the authority of the Chamber of Wetzlaar, 
who ſummoned the King of Pruſſia to aſſiſt them 
with his troops, as the Armeec extcutrice de Em- 
piremand the Elector Palatine was put in poſſeſſion 
of it, notwithſtanding the remonſtrances of his. 
rival. | - + 
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As the morning advanced, we reached the vil- 
lages of Kreuzberg, Rheinam and Einingen; and, 
at five, ſtopped at Urdingen, a town on the weſt | 
bank of the Rhine, at which the Elector of Co- 
logne takes his northernmoſt toll, and a place of 
more commerce than we had expected to ſee ſhort 
of Holland. Great part of this is in timber, 
which it adds to the floats annually ſent to that 
country; a ſort of expedition ſo curious and uſe- 
ful, that we ſhould make no apology for introdue- 
ing the following account of it. 


TIMBER FLOATS ON THE RHINE, 


THESE are formed chiefly at Andernach, 
but conſiſt of the fellings of almoſt every German 
foreſt, which, by ſtreams, or ſhort land carriage, 
can be brought to the Rhine. Having paſſed the 
rocks of Bingen and the rapids of St. Goar in 
ſmall detachments, the ſeveral rafts are compact- 
ed at ſome town not higher than Andernach, into 
one immenſe body, of which an idea may be 
formed from this liſt of dimenſions. 


The length 1s from 700 to 1000 feet ; the. 
breadth from 50 to 90; the depth, when manned 
with the whole crew, uſually ſeven feet. The 
trees in the principal rafts are not leſs than 70 feet 
long, of which ten compoſe a raft. 


On this ſort of floating iſland, five hundred la. 
bourers of different claſſes are employed, main- 
tained and lodged, during the whole voyage; and 


a little 
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a little ſtreet of deal huts is built upon it for their 
reception. The captain's dwelling and the 
kitchen are diſtinguiſhed from the other apart- 
ments by being ſomewhat better built, 


Tbe firit rafts, laid down in this ſtructure, are 
called the foundation, and are always either of 
oak, or fir-trees, bound together at their tops, 
and ſtrengthened with firs, faſtened upon them 
croſſways by iron ſpikes. When this foun- 
dation has been carefully compacted, the other 
rafts are laid upon it, the trees of each being 
bound together in the ſame manner, and each 


Rratum faſtened to that beneath it. The ſurface 


is rendered even; ſtorehouſes and other apart- 
ments are raiſed; and the whole is again ſtrength- 
ened by large maſts of oak. 15 


Before the main body proceed ſeveral thin and 
narrow rafts, compoſed only of one floor ot tim- 
bers, which, being held at a certain diſtance from 
the float by maſts of oak, are uſed to give it di- 
rection and force, according to the efforts of the 
labourers upon them. | . 


Behind it, are a great number of ſmall boats, 
of which fifteen or ſixteen, guided by ſeven meu 
each, are laden with anchors and cables, others 


contain articles of light rigging, and ſome are uſed 


lor meſſages from this populous and important 
fleet to the towns, which it paſſes. There are 
twelve ſorts of cordage, each having a name uſed 
only by the float-maſters; among the largeſt are 
cables of four hundred yards long and eleven 
inches diameter. Iron chains are allo uſed in ſeve- 
ral parts oz. the ſtructure, 


The 
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The conſumption of proviſions on board fuch a 
float is eſtimated for each voyage at fifteen or 
twenty thouſand pounds of freſh meat, between 
forty and fifty thouſand pounds of bread, ten or 
fifteen thouſand pounds of cheeſe, one thoufand 
or fifteen hundred pounds of butter, eight hun- 
dred or one thouſand pounds of dried meat, and 
five or ſix hundred tons of beer. 


The apartments on the deck are, firſt, that of 
the pilot, which is near one of the magazines, 
and, oppoſite to it, that of the perſons called maſ- 
ters of the float: another claſs, called maſters of 
the valets, have alſo their apart ment; near it is 
that of the valets, and then that of the ſub- valets; 
after this are the cabins of the zyrolois, or laſt claſs 
of perſons, employed in the float, of uhom eigh- 
ty or an hundred fleep upon ſtraw in each, to the 
number of more than four hundred in all. There 
is, laſtly, one large eating-room, in which the 
greater part of this crew dine at the ſame time. 


The pilot, who conducts the fleet from Ander- 
nach to Duſſeldorff, quits it there, and another is 
engaged at the ſame falary, that is, five hundred 
florins, or 421.; each has his ſub-pilot, at nearly 
the ſame price. About twenty tolls are paid in the 
courſe of the voyage, the amount of which varies 
with the ſize of the fleet and the eſtimation of its 
value, in which latter reſpect the proprietors are 
ſo much ſubject to the caprice of cuſtom-houſe 
officers, that the firſt ſignal of their intention to 
depart is to collect all theſe gentlemen from the 
neighbourhood, and to give them a grand dinner 
on board. After this, the float is founded and 
meaſured, and their demands upon the owners 
ſettled. | 2 


On 
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On the morning of departure, every labourer 
takes his poſt, the rowers on their benches, the 
guides of the leading rafts on theirs, and each 
boat's crew in its own veſſel. The eldeſt of the 
valet-maſters then makes the tour of the whole 
float, examines the, labourers, paſſes them in re- 
view, and diſmiſſes thoſe, who are unfit. - He af. 
terwards addreſſes them in a ſhort ſpeech ; recom- 
mends regularity and alertneſs; and repeats the 
terms of their engagement, that each ſhall have 
hye crowns and a halt, beſides proviſions, for the 
ordinary voyage; that, in caſe of delay by acci- 
dent, they ſhall work three days, gratis; but that, 
after that time, each ſhall be paid at the rate of 
twelve cpa about four Pane Per day: | 


Aftet this. the . have a repaſt; and 
then, each being at his poſt, the pilot, who ſtands 
on high near the rudder, takes off his hat and 
calls out, &: Let us all pray.“ In an inſtant there 
is the happy ſpectacle of all theſe numbers on their 
Knees, Peers a bleſſing o on their undertaking. 


The anchors, which” were faſtened on the 
ſhores, are now brought on board, the pilot gives 
a ſignal, and the rowers put the whole float in 
motion, while the crews of the ſeveral boats ply 
round it to Facilitate flie departure. | 5 


Dort i in Holland i is a deſtination of all theſe 
floats, the fale of one of which occupies ſeveral 
months, and frequently produces 3 594909 florins, 
or more Crow 39,000... A, 
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H. a neat market- . and ſome ſymptoms 
of greater comſort than are uſual in the towns 
of the Electorate of Cologne; but it is ſubject to 
violent floods, ſo much fo, that at the inn, which 
is, at leaſt, an hundred and fifty yards from the 
Ihore, a braſs'plate, nailed upon the door of the 
bett, relates, that the river had riſen to that 
eight; above five feet from the ground. 


After reſting here, five hours, we returned to 
our little bark, with the ſpirits inſpired by favour- 
able weather, and were ſoon borne away on the 
ample current of the Rhine. 


Lowe Dutch vellels; bound to Cologne, now 
frequently appeared, and refreſhed us once again 
with the ſhew of neatneſs, induſtry and proſpe- 
rity. The boatmen learned, that ſeveral of theſe 
were from Rotterdam, laden with the effects of 
Flenuſh refugees, brought thither from Oftend ; 
and others were carrying military ſtores for the 
uſe, as they ſaid, of the Emperor. The ordinary 
trade of the Dutch with Germany, in tea, coffee, 
Engliſh cloths and Enghſh hardware, which we 
had heard at Mentz was ſlackened by the expected 
approach of armies, now ſeemed to be exchanged 
for the conveyance of property from ſcenes of 
actual diſtreſs to thoſe not likely to be long ex- 
empted from it. 


A little beyond tho, the town of Bod- 


berg marks the northern extremity of the long 
and 
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and narrow dominions of Cologne, once fo far 
connected with Holland, as that the Archbiſhop 

had juriſdiction over the biſhop of Holland, — 
the Chapter of Utrecht. But Philip the Second, 
before the States had reſiſted his plundering, ob- 
tained of the Pope, that they ſhould not be 
ſubject to any foreign ſee; and the Biſhop 
had a reſidence aſſigned to him at Haerlem. 


The Rhine is now bounded on the left by the 
country of Meurs; and, having, after a few 
miles, part of the Duchy of Cleves on the right, 
it becomes thus enclofed by the terntories of the 
King of Pruſſia, under whoſe dominion it rolls, 
till the States of Guelderland repoſe upon one 
bank, and, ſoon after, thoſe of Utrecht, on the 
other, We were here, of courle, in the country 
of tolls; and our waterman could not puma 
how far we ſhould proceed in the day, ſince it 
was impoſſible to eſtimate the delays of the col- 
lectors. Meurs has no place, except ſmall villages, 
near the river ; but, at the commencement of the 
Duchy of Cleves, the influx of the Ruhr into the 
Rhine makes a ſmall port, at which all veſſcls are 
obliged to ſtop, and pay for a Fruſſian paſs. 
Some Dutch barks, of probably one hundred and 
twenty tons burthen, we were aſſured would not 
be ditmilſed for leſs than fifty ducats, or twenty 
guineas each. The town is called the Rubort, 
and we had abundance of time to view it, for the 
Colletior wonld not come to the boat, but 
ordered that we ſhould walk up, and make our 
appearance before him. 


It is a ſmall place, rendered buſy by a dock- 
yard for building velſels to be employed on the 


Khine, and has ſomewhat of the freſh appearance, 
exhibited 
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exhibited by ſuch towns as ſeem to be built for 
preſent uſe, rather than to ſubſiſt becauſe they 
have once been erected. In the dock, which 
opens to the Ruhr, two veſſels of about ſixty tons 

each were nearly finiſhed, and with more capital, 

many might no doubt be built for the Dutch, 

timber and labour being here much cheaper chan 
in Hollanc. 8 


After the boatman had ſatisfied the Colle cor, 
we reſumed our voyage, very well contented to 
have been detained only an hour. The woody 
heights of Cleves now broke the flat monotony of 
the eaſtern ſhore, the antiquity of whoſe foreſts is 
commemorated by Tacitus in the name of Saltus 
Teutoburgenſis, ſuppoſed to have been bounded 
here by the town now called Duiſbourg : 


Ad. haud procul Teutoburgen/t ſaltu, in quo fel hie 
Vari  Jegiomumque inſepulte diccbantur — 


„ Unburied remain, 
Inglorious on the plain.“ 


Theſe foreſts were alſo celebrated for their herds 
of wild horſes; and the town of Duiſbourg, 
having been rendered an Univerſity in 1655, lg 
thus * by a German poet : 


Di it die Deutſche Burg, vor lang ft gar hochgechrt 
Von vielen Konig und auch Kaiſerlichen Kronen 

Der ſchone Muſenthron, wo kluge Leute wohnen ; 
Und wa die Kaufmannſchaft ſo manchen Burger nihrt. 


This 
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This i is the German town, that's fam'd ſo long 
By throned Kings, and gentle Muſes' ſong; 
Where learned folks live well on princely pay, 
And commerce makes ſo many Burghers gay. 


Of the commerce there weree ſtill ſome ſigns 
in half a dozen veſſels, collected on the beach. 
Whether the Univerſity alſo ſubſiſts, or is any 
thing more than a free ſchool, which is frequently 
called an Univerſity in n we did not 


learn. 


WESEL. 
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Arr 'ER five or fix ſmall towns, or villages, 
more, the Rhine reaches the well known fortified 
town and ſtate priſon of Weſel; a place, not 
always unfavourable to freedom, for here RAPIN, 

driven from the diſtrict now called La Vendée in 
France, by Louis the Fourteenth's perſecution of 
Proteſtants, retired to write his Hiſtory ; recol- 
lecing, perhaps, that it had before ſheltered refu- 
gees from the tyranny of the CORE) of. — and 
our ſanguinary Mary. | 


The towers and chagel of Weſel give it the 
appearance of a military place, and it is frequently 
ſo mentioned; but the truth is, that the late King 
of Pruffia, with theſame fear of his ſubjects, which 
Was ie:t by Joſeph the Second in Flanders, demo- 
liſhed all ib: efectual works, except thoſe of the 

| citadel; 
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citadel; a policy not very injurious to the Monarch 
in this inftance, but which, in Flanders, has ſub- 


mitted the country to be twice over-run in three 


years, and has in fa& been the moſt deciſive of 
paſſed events in their influence upon preſent cir- 
cumſtances. 

The reformed worſhip is exerciſed in the two 
principal churches, but the Catholics have two or 


three monaſteries, and there is a Chapter of Noble 


Ladies, of whom two thirds are Proteſtants; and 
one. third Catholic; an arrangement which pro- 
bably accounts for their having no ſettled and 


common reſidence. 


Oppofite to Weſel is Burick, the fortifications 
of which remain, and are probably intended to ſerve 
inſtead of the demoliſhed works of the former 
place, being connected with it by a flying-bridge 
over the Rhine. A hittle lower are the remains of 
the old chateau of Furſtemberg, on a hill where the 
ladies of the noble Ciſtercian nunnery of Furſtem- 
berg had once a delightful ſeat, now deſerted for 


the fociety of Xanten. 


Lantens the firſt place at which we had ſtopped 
in Germany, and the laſt, for a long tract, which 
we had ſeen with pleaſure, Xanten, now diſtin- 
guiſhable, at a ſmall diſtance from the river, by 
its ſpires, reminded us of the gay hopes we had 
formed on leaving it; with a new world ſpread 
out before us, for curioſity, and, as we thought, 
for admiration; yet did not render the remem- 
brance of diſappointment, as to the laſt reſpect, 
painful, for even the little information we had 
gained ſeemed to be worth the labour of acquir- 


ing it. 
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The exchange of indefinite for exact ideas is for 
ever deſirable. Without this journey of eleven 
or twelve hundred miles we-thould have confi- 
dered Germany, as its pofition in maps and 
deſcription in books repreſent it, to be important, 
powerful and proſperous ; or, even if it had been 
called wretched, the idea would have been indiſ- 
tinct, and the affertion,, perhaps, not wholly 
credited, The greateſt and, as it is reaſonable to 
believe, the beſt part of Germany we have now 
feen, and, in whatever train of reaſoning it is 
noticed, have an opinion how it ſhould be valued. 
Thoſe, who cannot gueſs at cauſes, may be ſure 
of effects; and having ſeen, that there is little 
individual proſperity in Germany, little diffuſion 
If intelligence, manners, or even of the means 
for comfort, few ſources of independence, or 
honourable wealth, and no examples of the po- 
verty, in which there may be pride, it was not 
leſs perceptible, that there can be no general 
importance, no weight in the balance of uſeful, 
that is, peaceful power, and no place, but that of 
an inſtrument, even in the deſperate exerciſes of 
politics. * 


A reſpect for the perſons of learning, or thought, 
who live, as the impertinence of high and the 
ignorance of low ſociety forces them to live, in 
a ſtrict and faſtidious retirement, cannot alter the 
general eſtimation of the country, in any reſpect 
here conſidered; their converſation with each 
other has no influence upon the community; 
their works cannot have a preſent, though they 
will have a general and a permanent effect. The 
humbler clafles, from whom proſperity ſhould 
reſult in peace, and ſtrength in war, give —_ 

| either 


4 
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A to Germany; ; and man is very ſeldom 
tively ſtationed; when not uleful to his 
fellow-creatures, he is generally ſomewhat in- 


jurious. The ſubſtantial debaſement of the 


German peaſantry, that is, their want of ordi- 
nary intelligence, re- acts upon the means that 
produced it, and, continuing their inferiority, 


continues many injurious effects upon the reſt of 


Europe. 
That 3 ſhould be thus eſſentially hum- 


ble, perhaps, none would have ventured to fore- 
ſee. The materialilt could not have found it in 
the climate. The politician might haſtily expect 
it from the arbitrary character of the governments, 
but muſt heſitate, when he recolle&s. how France 


advanced in ſcience and manufactures, under the 


dominion of Louis the Fourteenth, greatly more 


tic than the. uſual mii in Ger- 


many. Perhaps, the only ſolution for this differ- 
ence of effects from apparently fimilar cauſes is, 


that the greater extent of his territory, as well as 
the better opportunities of his ſubjects for com- 
merce, enabled Louis to gratify his taſte for 
ſplendour, at the fame time that they ſhewed his 


ambition a means of indulgence, by increaſing 


the means of his people. Germany, frittered into 
feveral ſcore of ſovereignties, has no opulent pow- 
er; no conſiderable income, remaining after the 
payment of its armies ; few wealthy individuals. 
The Emperror, with fifty- fix titles, does not gain 
a florin by his chief dignity ; or Granvelle, the 
Miniſter of Charles the Fitth, would have been 
contradicted when he ſaid fo in the Chamber of 
Princes. The Elector Palatine is almoſt the only 
Prince, whoſe revenue is not abſorbed by political, 
military 


— 
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Military and houſehold eſtabliſhments : and thou gl; 
in an advanced ſtate of ſociety, or in opulent 
nations, what is called patronage is ſeldom ne- 
ceſſary, and muſt, perhaps, be as injurious to 
the happineſs as it is to the dignity of thoſe who 
receive it, nothing is more certain than that 
there have been periods in the hiſtory of all 
countries, when the liberality of the Prince, or 
the more independent protection of beneficed 
inilitutions, was neceſſary to the exiſtence of 
curiofity and knowledge. At ſuch times, a large 
expenditure, if directed by taſte, or even by 
vanity, afforded a flow recompenſe tor the aggreſ- 
ſions, that might ſupport it, by ſpreading a deſire 
of diſtinction for ſome intellectual accompliſhment, 
as the claim to notice from the court ; and the 
improvement of mind circulated, by more gene- 
ral encouragement, till every town and village had 
its men of ſcience. Thus it was that the deſpo- 
tiſm of Louis the Fourteenth had a different effect 
from that of his contemporary German Princes,” 


Who, by no oppreſſions, could raiſe a ſufficient 
income, to make their own expenditure the in- 


voluntary means of improving the intellectual con- 
dition of their people. 


From the neighbourhood of Xanten, in which 
we were induced thus to eſtimate what had been 
gained, ſince we ſaw it laſt, and from a ſhore 
that gradually riſes into the many woody heights 


around Calcar and Cleves, the Rhine gry 


eaches Rees, a town on the right bank, built a 
007 at an angle, made by a flexure of 
the river to the left. 


We 


| 
| 
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We landed to view this place, and were ſoon 
N by the Dutch: like cleanlineſs and civi- 
lity of the people at the inn, to remain there for 
the night, rather than to attempt reaching Emme- 


rick. 


Rees is near enough to Holland to have ſome 


of its advantages; and, whatever contempt it 
may be natural for Engliſh travellers, at the com- 
mencement of their tour, to feel for Dutch dull- 
neſs and covetouſneſs, nothing but ſome experi- 
ence of Germany is neceſſary to make them re- 
| Joice in a return to the neatneſs, the civility, the 


comforts, quietneſs, and even the good humour 
and intelligence to be eafily found in Holland. 
Such, at leaſt, was the change, produced in our 
minds by a journey from Nimeguen to Friburg. 
The lower claſfes of the Dutch, and it is the con- 


duct of ſuch claſſes, that every where has the 


chief influence upon the comforts of others, are 


not only without the malignant ſullenneſs of the 


Germans, and, therefore, ready to return you ſer- 
vices for money, but are alſo ſuperior to them in 
intelligence and docility. Frequent opportuni- 
ties of gain, and the habit of comparing them, 
ſharpen intellects, which might otherwiſe never be 
exerciſed. In a commercial country, the humbleſt 
perſons have opportunities of profiting by their 
qualifications; they are, therefore, in ſome degree 
prepared for better conditions, and do not feel 
that angry envy of others, which ariſes from the 


_ conſciouſneſs of ſome irremediable diſtinction. 


Phe inhabitants of Rees ſpeak both Dutch and 


German; and it was pleaſing to hear at the inn 
the ſulky yaw of the latter exchanged for the civil 
Tu well, Mynheer, of the Dutch. The town is 


A ea built 
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built chiefly of brick, like thoſe of Holland; the 
ſtreets light; the market- place ſpacious, and the 
houſes well preſerved. It is of no great extent, 

but the ſpace within the walls is filled, though 
th is muſt have been ſometimes partly cleared by 
the ſieges, to which Rees was tubject in the war of 
Phi: ip the Second upon the Dutch. Afew emigrants 
from HBruſſels and Maeſtricht were now ſheltered 
in it; but there was no garriſon and no other 
ſymptoin of its neighbourhood to the ſcene of 
hoſtilities, than the arrival of a Pruſſian commil- 
ſary to collec bay and corn. We were cheered 
by che TE-aPPEAIANCE of proſperity in a country, 
where it is lo ſeldom to be ſeen, and paſſed a bet- 
ter evening in this little town, than in any other 
between Friburg and Holland, 


10 es morning, having no dicguft to impel us, 
we were ſome what tardy in embarking; and the 
boat nian, who had found out the way of reviving 
our impatience, talked of the great diſtance of 
Holland, till they had us on board. Five or fix 
well looking viilages preſently a ppear after leav- 
ing Rees, the next port to which is Emmerick, 
once an Hanſeatic town, and {till a place of ſome 
-dignity, ior fpires-and towers, but certainly not 


of much commerce, tor we could not ſee more 


than two veſſels on the beach. 


'This is the town, at which a Governor and 


General, appointed by Philip the Second, with 


probably balr a dozen titles, aſſerting his excel- 
lence, ferenity and honour, gave an inſtance of 
baſeneſs, ſcarcely ever exceeded even by Philip 
himſelf. Approaching the place, w hich was then 
neutral, the inhabitants went out to him with an 


entreaty, that he would not ſend troops into it, 


and, 
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and, probably by ſomething more than entreaty, 
obtained his promiſe, that they ſhould be ſpared. 
In ſpite of this promiſe, of the remonſtrances of 
the inhabitants, and of the repreſentations of a 
clergyman, that the Spaniſh aſſurances of having 
engaged in the war chiefly for the intereſts of the 
Catholic religion could not be credited, if acts, 
contrary to the precepts of all religion, were daily 
perpetrated ; in ſpite of theſe, Mendoza, the Spa- 
niſh commander, ſent in four hundred troops, but 


with another promiſe, that their number ſhould 


not be increaſed, and with this conſolation for 
the burgeſſes, that the Spaniſh Colonel of the de- 
tachment was directed to ſwear in their preſence, 
to admit no more, even if they ſhould be offered 
to him. 


Mendoza had eſtimated this man's heart by his 
own, and conſidered his oath only as a convent- 
ent deluſion for preventing the reſiſtance of the 
inhabitants. He accordingly ſent other troops 
to him, under the command of a foreign hireling, 
and with a peremptory order for their admiſſion; 
but the honeſt Spaniard gave him this reply, 
Though the General has ſet the example, I will 
not violate my faith.“ 


Paſſing Emmerick with much pleaſure, we ſpee- 
dily came to the point at which the Rhine, divid- 
ing itſelf into two ſtreams, loſes its name imme» 
diately in the one, and preſently after in the 
other. Some writer has compared this merging 
to the voluntary ſurrender of exertions and views, 
by which affectionate parents loſe themſelves in 
their children. 'The ſtream, which bends to the 
weſt, taxes the name of the Waal; that, which 
Hows in the general direction of the river, retains 

A4 2 its 


ö 
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its name, for a few miles, when another ſtreams 
iſſues to the northward, and takes that of the 
Yſſel. The old river is ſtill recognized, after this 
ſeparation, and the town of Khenen takes its 
name from it, but, about a mile lower, it yields 
to the denomination of the Leck, which, like that 
of the Waal, does not long enjoy its uſurped diſ- 
tinction. The Waal, or Wahl, being joined by 
the Maas, as the Dutch, or the Meuſe, as the 


| French call it, near Bonnet takes the name of 


that river, and, ſoon after, the Leck merges in 
their united ſtream, which carries the title of the 
Maas by Rotterdam, Schiedam and Flaarding, 
into the German ocean. 


We did not yield to this artificial diſtinction ſo 
far as to think ourſelves taking leave of the Rhine, 
or loſing the ſtream, that had preſented to us, at 
firſt, features of the boldeſt grandeur, mingled 


| with others of the ſweeteft beauty, and then borne 


us ſafely paſt a ſhore, preſſed by the haſty ſteps 
of diſtreſs, as well as threatened by thoſe of ra- 
vage from a flying and a purſuing army. Nor does 
the river change the character it has lately aſſum- 
ed; but ſtill paſſes with an even, wide and force- 
ful current between cultivated or paſtoral levels, 


bounded, at ſome diſtance, by gradual, woody 5 
aſcents. | 


Among theſe heights and woods, Cleves is vi- 
ſible to the left, and thoſe, who ſee it only at 
this diſtance, may repeat the dictionary deſcrip- 
tions of its grandeur and conſequence as a capi- 
tal. Soon after, Schenckenkayze, a ſmall fort, 
built on the point of the long iſland, round which 


the Rhine and the Waal ou, occurs; and _ 
tne 
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the ſouthern extremity of the province of Utrecht. 
We were glad to ſee this commencement of the 
dominions of the United States, though the ſhore 
oppoſite to them was ſtill P:uſhan; and, telling 
the boatmen, if they had occafion to ſtop at any 
town, to touch- only upon the free bank, they 
humoured us ſo far as to row out of the current 
for the ſake of approaching it; in ſhort, we ſtep- 
ped no more upon German land ; ; and, within a 
few miles, were enveloped, on both fide. by the 
proſpering, abounding plains of the Dutch pro- 
vinces, Halium! Htaktam! 


Early in the afternoon, the lofty tower of the 


Belvidere, or proſpect-houſe at Nimeguen, came 


in fight; then the bright pinnacles of the public 
buildings, and the high, turf coloured angles of 
the fortifications. The town was thronged with 
fugitives from Flanders, but we found ſufficient 
accommodation, as before, at the inn in the mar- 
ket- place, and were not in a tone of ſpirits to be 


faſtidious about any thing, heightened as the ap- 


pearance of proſperity was to us by contraſt, and 
happy as even the refugees appeared to be at find- 
ing peace and fafety. The mall beſore the Prince 
of Orange's houſe was filled with parties of them, 


as gay as if they had leſt their homes in Flanders 


but for an holiday excurſion. 


We were at the Belvidere till evening, linger- 
ing over the rich proſpect oi probably torty miles 
diameter, from Arnheim and Duiſbourg in the 

north 
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north to Cleves and Guelders in the ſouth, witft 
an eaſtern view over half. the foreſts of Guelder- 
land to thoſe of Weſtphalia. Such an extent of 
green landſcape, richly varied with towns, vil- 
lages and woods, ſpreading and gradually afcend- 

ing to the horizon, was now almoſt as novel to 
us, as it was placidly beautiful. On the eaſt, the 
blue mountainous lines of Germany broke in 
won the repoling character of the Icene. | 


In the Waal 1 two or chock veſſels bore 
the Emperor's flag, and were laden, as it was ſaid, 
with ſome of his regalia from Flanders. Near 
them, ſeveral! bilanders, the decks of which were 
covered with awnings, had attracted ſpectators 
to the oppoſite bank, for to that fide only they 
were open; and the company in all were objects 
of curioſity to the Dutch, being no leſs than the 
ſiſterhood of ſeveral Flemiſh convents, in their 
proper dreſſes, and under the care of their re- 
ſpeQtive abbeſſes. Theſe ladies had been thus 
| fituated, for ſeveral days and nights, which they 
had paſſed on board their veſſels. They were at- 
tended by their uſual ſervants, and remained to- 
gether, without going on ſhore, being in expec- 
tation, as we were told, of invitations to ſuitable 
reſidences in Germany ; but it was then reported 
at Nimeguen, that Prince Cobourg was re-adyan- 
cing to Bruſſels, and theſe ſocieties had probably 
their misfortunes increaſed by the artifices of a 
political rumour. - We could not learn, as we 
wiſhed, that they had brought away many effecis. 
Their plate it was needleſs to enquire about ; the 
contributions of the preceding ſpring had no 
doubt iwallowed up that. 


Having 
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Having diſmiſſed our Cologne watermen, we 
embarked upon the Waal, the next day, in a pub- 
lic boat for Rotterdam; a neat ſchuyt, well equip- 
ped and navigated, in which, tor a lew flonns, 
you have the uſe of the cabin. Gur voyage. irom 
the want of wind, was flow enough to ſhew as 
much as could be ſeen of the Waal; which, at 
Nimeguen, runs almoſt conſtantly downward, but 
is ſoon met by the tide, and overcome, or, at 
leaſt, reſiſted by it. The breadta, which varies 
but little above Bommel, 1s, to our recollection, 
not leſs than that of the Thames, at Fulham; the 
depth, during the beginning of the ſame ſpace, i is 
probably conſiderabſe in the ſtream, for, even 
upon the ſhore, our dextrous old ſteerfman found 

water enough to {weep the ruſhy bank at alu oſt 
every tack, with a boat, drawing about hve eet. 
The ligns of activity in commerce are aſtoniſh- 
ing. 4 mall bamlet, one cannot call any place 
in Holland contemptible, or miſerable, a hamlet 
of a dozen houſes has two or three veſſels, of 
twenty tons each; a village has a herring boat 
for almoſt every houſe, and a trading veſſel for 
Rotterdam two or three times a week. Heavy, 
high-rigged veſſels, ſcarcely breaſting the ſtream, 
and fit only for river voyages, we frequently met; 
many of them carrying coals tor the nearer part 
of Germany, ſuch as we ſaw on the banks be- 
tween Rees and Nimeguen, and, with much plea- 
ſure, recognized for pon of neighbourhood 
to England. | 


The firſt town from Nimeguen, on the right 
bank of the Waal, is Thiel, which we had only 
time to lee encloſed by modern fortifications, and 
was not inferior in neatnels to other Dutch towns, 


at leaſt not ſo in one good ſtreet, which we were 
able 
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able to traverſe. A ſand, bank before the port 
has much leſſened the trade of the place, which, 
in the tenth century, was conſiderable enough to 
be acknowledged by the Emperor _ in the 
grant of ſeveral privileges. 


About a league lowes, on the page fide of 
the Waal, or rather on the ſmall iſland of Voorn, 
ſtood formerly a fort, called Naſſau, which the 
French, in 1672, utterly deſtroyed. Near its fite, 
at the pathos extremity of the iſland of Bom- 
mel, which lies between the Maas and the Waal, 
a fort, built by Cardinal Andrew of Auſiria, Rill 
ſubſiſts, under the name of Fri St. Andre. The 
founder, who built it upon the model of the ci- 
tadel of Antwerp, had no other view than to 
command by it the town, of Bommel; but, in the 
year 1600, Prince Maurice of Naſſau reduced 
the garriſon, after a ſiege of five weeks, and it 
has ſince contributed to protect what it was raiſ- 
ed to deſtroy, the W of the Dutch 
commonwealth. 


In the evening, we came oppolite to the town 
of Bommel, where we were put on ſhoxe to paſs 
the night and the next day, being Sunday; the 
boat proceeded on the voyage for Rotterdam, 
but could not reach it before the next morning. 


Bommel is a ſmall town on the edge of the 
river, ſurreuaded by wood enough to make it 
remarkable in Holland; light, neat and pretty. 
The. two, principal ſtreets croſs each other at right 
angles, and are without canals. Being at, ſome 
diſtance from the general roads, it is ill provided 
with inns; but one of them has a delightful proſ- 
pect, and there is no dirt, or other ſymptom of 

negligence 
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almoſt every "Dutch town. At the ends of the 


two principal ftreets are gates; that towards the 


water between very old walls; thoſe on the land 
fide modern and ſtronger, with draw-bridges over 
a wide foſſe, that nearly ſurrounds the town. 


On the other ian of this ditch are high and 
broad embankments, well planted with trees, and 
ſo ſuitable to be ufed as publie walks, that we 
| ſuppoſed them to have been raiſed partly for that 
purpoſe, and partly as detences to the country 
againſt water. They are, however, greater curi- 
ohities, having been thrown up by Prince Mau- 
rice in 1599, chiefly becauſe his garriſon of four 
thouſand foot and two thouſand horſe were too 
numerous for the old works; and between theſe 
intrenchments was made what is thought to have 
been the firſt attempt at a covered way, ſince 
improved into a regular part of fortifications. 
This was during the ineffectual fiege of three 
weeks, in which Mendoza loſt two thouſand men, 
Maurice having then a conſtant communication 
with the oppoſite bank of the Waal by means of 


two bridges of boats, one above, the other below 


| the town. 


Bommel was otherwiſe geh important in 
the ſtruggle of the Dutch againſt Philip. It was 


once planned to have been delivered by treache- 


ry, but, that being diſcovered, the Earl of Mans- 
feldt, Philip's commander, raiſed the ſiege. It 
adhered to the aſſembly at Dort, though the Earl 
of March, the commander of the firſt 9 
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force of the Flemings, had committed ſuch vio- 
lences in the town, that the Prince of Orange 
found it neceſſary to fend him to priſon. In the 
campaign of 1606, when Prince Maurice adopt- 
ed defenlive operations, this was one of the ex- 
treme points of his line, which extended from 
hence to Schenck. 8 


The natural honeſty of mankind is on the ſide 
of the defenſive party, and it is, therefore, that 
iu reading accounts of ſieges one is always on the 
iide of the beſieged. The Dutch, except when 
lu dject to ſome extraordinary influence, have been 
always defenſive in their wars; from their firſt 
aſtoniſhing reſiſtance to Philip, to that againſt the 
petty attack, which Charles the Second incited 
the Biſhop of Munſter to make, who had the 
coolnels to tell Sir WILLIAM TEMPLE, that he had 

thought over the probabilities of his enterpriſe, 
and, if it failed, he ſhould not care, for he could 
go into Italy and buy a Cardinal's cap; but that 
he had firſt a mind to make ſome figure in the 
world. The territory of the United Provinces is 
io ſmall, that, in theſe wars, the whole Dutch 
Nation has been in little better condition, than 
that of a people, beſieged in one great town ; and 
Louis the Fourteenth, in the attempt, which 
Charles the Second's wicked fifter concerted be- 
tween the two Monarchs, ſent, for the firſt time, 
to a whole people a threat, ſimilar to thoſe ſome- 
times uſed againſt a fingle town. His declarati- 
on of the 24th of June, 1672, after boaſting 
how his © juſt deſigns” and undertakings had proſe 
pered, ſince his arrival in the army, and how he 
would treat the Dutch, if, by ſubmiſſion, they 
would © deſerve his great goodnels,” thus pro- 
ceeds: 


4c On 
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« On the contrary, all of whatever quality and 
condition, who ſhall refuſe to comply with theſo 
offers, and ſhall reſiſt his Majeſty's forces, either 
by the inundation of their dyke, or otherwiſe, 
ſhall be puniſhed with the utmoſt rigour. At 
preſent, all hoſtilities ſhall be uſed againſt thoſe, 
who oppoſe bis Majeſty's deſgus; and, when the 
ice ſhali open a palfiage on al! tides, his Majeſty 
will not give any quarter to the inhabitants of 


| | ſuch cities, but give order, that their goods be 


plundered and their houſes burnt.” 


It is pleaſant, in every country, to cheriſh the 
recollections, which make it a ſpectacle for the 
mind as well as the eye, and no country 1s en- 
riched by ſo many as Holland, not even the Weſt 
of England, where patriotiſm and gratitude hover 
in remembrance over the places, endeared by the 
ſteps of our glorious WiLLiam A 


Bommel is built on a broad projection of the 
iſland of the ſame name into the Waal, which 
thus flows nearly on two fides of its walls, and 
mult be effectually commanded by them. But, 
though it is therefore important in a military 


view, and that the French were now ſo near to 


Breda, as to induce families to fly from thence, 
whom we ſaw at Bommel, yet the latter place 
was in no readineſs for defence. There was not 
a cannon upon the walls, or upon the antient 
outworks, which we miſtook for terraces, and 
not ten ſoldiers in the place; a negligence, which 
was, however, immediately after remedied. 


The 
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The n tardineſs of exertion has been often 
blamed, and, in ſuch inſtances, deſervedly; but, 
as to the infſuence of this ſparingnels in their ge- 
neral ſyſtem of politics and in former periods, a 
great deal more wit than truth has been circu- 
Jated by politicians. The chief value of power 
is in the known poſſeſſion of it Thoſe who are 
believed to bave exerted it much, will be attack- 
ed, becaule the exertion may be ſuppoſed to have 
exhauſted the power, The nation, or the indi- 
vidual, that attempts to rectify every error and 
puniſh every trivial offence of others, may ſoon 
loſe, in worthleſs conteſts, the ſtrength, that 
ſhould be preſerved for reſiſting the moſt poſitive 
and unequivocal attacks. 


Miniſters have appeared in Holland, who could 
plan unneceſſary conteſls, and meditate the baſe- 
neſs, falſely called ambition, of putting the whole 
valour and wealth of à nation into exerciſe, for 
the purpole of enforcing whatever they may have 
once deſigned, or faid ; and, as there is, perhaps, 
no country in Europe, which cannot juſtly allege 
ſome 1 injury againſt another, they have exagge- 
rated the importance of ſuch injuries, for the 
purpoſe of impelling their own country, by ag- 
gravated anger, or tear, into precipitate: hoſtili- 
ties. But the Dutch, accuſtoming themſelves to 
as much vigilance, as conkdence, have withheld 
encouragement from ſuch artifices, and hence 
_ general tardineſs in beginning wars, which 

very politician, capable of an inflammatory de- 
1 Pp thinks it wiſdom to ridicule. 


Me left Bommel at ſeven in the morning, in a 
ſtout, decked ſea-boat, well rigged, and, as ap- 
peared, very dextroufly navigated. The wind 
| was 
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was directly contrary, and there are ſometimes 
iflands. ſometimes ſhoals in the Waal, which nar- 
rou ed the channe] to four or five tines the length 
of the veſſel; yet there was not any failure in 
tacking, and the boom was frequently aſſiſted to 
traverſe by the reeds of the bank, which it ſwept. 
The company in the cabin were no; very nume- 
rous, but there was amongſt them at leaſt one 
lamentable group; the miniſter of 2 Proteſtant 
church at Maeſtricht, an aged and decrepid gen- 
_ tlewan, flying with his wife and two daughters 
from the approaching ſiege of that place; him- 
ſelf laid on pillows upon the floor of the cabin; 
his daughters attending him; all neglected, all 
victims to the glories of war. 


The boat ſoon paſſed A on the left 
bank of the Maeſe, a brick caſtellated building, 
apparently about two centuries old, ſurrounded 
by ſome modern works, which render it one of 
the defences of the river. Count Byland, the 
late commander of Breda, was then imprifoned 
in this fortreſs, which has been long uled for 
ſtate purpoſes. Here thole friends of Barneveldt 
were confined, who derived from it, and left to 
their poſterity the name of the Louvenſtein par- 
ty; and hence Grotius, who was of the number, 
made his eſcape, .coneealed in a trunk, which 
the ſentinels had fo often ſeen filled with Armi- 
nian books, that his wife perſuaded them they 
carried nothing more than their uſual cargo. 


From Leurenticin, near which the Waal unites 
with the Maeſe, and aſſumes the name of that 
river, we ſoon reached Gorcum, where the ſhort 
ſtay of the boat permitted us only to obſerve the 
neatneſs of the town, and that the ſortifcations 

| bad 
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had the appearance of being ſtrong, though ſmall, 
and ſeemed to be in moſt exact repair. This, 
indeed, is ore of the torts chiefly relied upon by 
the province of Holland; for, in 1987, their 
States made Gorcum and Naarden the extreme 
points of their line of defence, and ordered a 


| Gyke to be :hrown acroſs the Linge, which flows 


into the Maeſe at the former place, for the pur- 
poſe of overflowing the ſurrounding country. 


The next town in the voyage is Dort, formerl 
one of the moſt conſiderable in Holland, and 
ſtill eminent ſor its wealth, though the trade is 
diminiſhed by that of Rotterdam. This is the 
town, which Dumourier ſtrove to reach, in the 
invaſion of 1792, and forty thouſand ſtand of 


arms were found to have been collected there 


for him. Our boat paſſed before one quarter, 
in which the houſes riſe immediately over a broad 
bay of the Maele, with an air of uncommon 
gaiety and lightnels ; but the evenneſs of the town 
prevented us from ſceing more than the part di- 
rectly neareſt. 


In the bay was one of thoſe huge timber floats, 
the conſtruction of which has been before de- 
ſcribed. It was crowded with viſitors from the 
town; and the wooden huts upon it, being or- 
namented with flags, bad the appearance of booths 
at a fair. Large as this was, it had been conſi- 
derably diminiſhed, fince its arrival at Dort, and 
ſeveral hundreds of the workmen had departed. 


A little further on, and within ſight of this 


Joyous company, was the melancholy reverſe of 


nearly an hundred ladies, driven from ſome con- 


vent in Flanders, now reſiding, like thoſe near 
Nimeguen, 
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Nimeguen, in bilanders moored to the bank, 

' Their vellels being open on the fide towards the 
water; we caught as full a view of them as could 
be had, without diireſpe&t; and ſaw that they 
ſtill wore their conventual drefles, and were ſeat- 
ed, apparently according to their ages, at ſome 
ſort of needle-work. It might have been cen- 
ſured, a few years ſince, that miſtakes, or decep- 
tions, as to religious duties, ſhould have driven 
them from the world ; but it was certainly now 
only to be lamented, that any thing ſhort of the 
gradual and peacetul progreſs of reaſon ſhould 
have expelled them from their retirement. 


We reached Rotterdam, in the evening, and 
ſtayed there the next day, to obſerve whether the 
confidence of the Dutch in their dykes and for- 
treſſes, was ſufficient to preſerve their tranquillity 
in a place almoſt within hearing of the war, the 
French being then beſieging Sluys. I here was 
no perceptible ſymptom of agitation, or any di- 
minution of the ordinary means for increaſing 
wealth. The perſons, with whom we conve:ſcd, 
and they were not a few, ſpoke of the cranſaQi- 
ons of the campaign with almoſt as much calm- 
neſs and curiolity, as if theſe had been paſting 
in India. They could not ſuppoſe it poffible, 
that the French might reach the city ; or, it they 
did, ſeemed to rely upon the facility, with which 
their property could be removed by the canals 
through Leyden and Haerlem, to the ſhore of the 
Zuyder Zee, then acroſs it by failing barges, and 
then again by the canals as far as Groningen. 
whither the French would certainly not pene- 
trate. So valuable was water thought in Hol- 
land, not only as a means of opulence in peace, 
but of defence, or preſeryative flight 1 in war. An 
exceſſive 
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exceſſive ſelfiſhneſs, which is the vice of the 
Dutch, appeared ſometimes to prevent thofe, who 
could fly, from N of their remaining coun- 


. 
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An intention of diſpenſing with the cuſtomary 
fair was the only circumſtance, which diſtin- 
guiſhed this ſeaſon from others at Rotterdam, 
and that was imputed to the prudence of pre- 
e any very numerous meetings of the popu- 
ace. 


About three weeks ſooner was neceſſary, 
for it was ſo long before a convenient paſſage 
occurred, we went from hence to Helvoetſluys, 
and there remained, a fortnight, watching an in- 
flexible north - weſterly wind, and liſtening to ac- 
counts but too truly certified of French frigates 
and privateers, almoſt unoppoſed in thoſe lat 
tudes. Lloyd's Liſt brought the names of five, 
or ſeven, French ſhips, then known to be cruiſing 
in the north; and one packet was delayed in its 
voyage by the {ight of ſeveral Dutch veſſels, ſet 
on fire within a few leagues of Goree, The Dutch 
lamented, that the want of ſeamen crippled the 
operations of their Admiralty Board : an Englith- 
man, who was proud to deny, that any ſuch 
want, or want in ſuch a degree, exiſted, as to 
his country, was reduced to filence and ſhame, 
when it was enquired, Why, then, have theſe 
ſeas been, for twelve months,” thus expoled to the 
dominion of the French! ? | 


At length, a convoy arnved for a noble family, 
and we endeavoured to take the benefit of it, by 


embarking in a packet, which failed at the ſame 
time; 
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time ; but the floop of war was unable to paſs 
over what are called the Flats, and our captain 
bad reſolved to proceed without it, notwithſtand- 
ing the contrarieties of the wind, when, with 


much joy, we diſcerned a ſmall boat, and knew 


it to be Engliſh by the ſkilful impetuoſity of the 
rowers. Having induced the people of the pack- 
et to make a ſignal, by paying them for the pal- 
ſage to Harwich, we were fortunately taken on 
board this boat, at the diſtance of about three 
leagues from Helvoetſluys, and ſoon re- landed at 
that place; the packet proceeding on her y 
age, which, ſuppoſing no interruption from the 
French veſlels, was not likely to be made in leſs 
than three days. We rejoiced at the releaſe from 


fatigue and from fear, at leaſt, if not from dan- 


ger; and, ſeeing little probability of an immedi- 
ate paſſage, returned, the next day, to Rotter- 
dam, with the hope of finding ſome neutral veſ- 
ſel, bound to an Engliſh port. 


We were immediately gratified by the promiſe 
of an American captain to meet us with his vel- 
ſel at Helvoetſluys, and, the next day, had a 
delighttul Voyage thither, in a hired yacht, partly 


by the Maeſe, and partly by channels inacceſſible 
to large veſſels. 
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Tu E Maeſe preſently brought us oppoſite to 
this ſmall port, the metropolis of the herring 
fiſhers; rendered intereſting by the patient indul- 
try and uſeful courage of its inhabitants. We 
landed at it, but ſaw only what was immediate- 
ly open for obſervation. Like moſt of the Dutch 
towns, on the banks of rivers, it is protected 
from floods by ſtanding at the diſtance of three 
or four hundred yards from the ſhore, and com- 
municates with the ſtream only by a narrou, but 
deep canal. The beſt ſtreet is built upon the 
quays of this channel, on which the herring 


boats depoſit their cargoes before the doors of 


the owners. We did not ſee more than fifty, a 
great number being then at fea, Except the 


buſineſs in this ſtreet, and the ſmell of herrings, 


which prevailed every where, there was nothing 
to ſhew that we were in a place ſupported ſolely 
by the induſtry of fiſnermen; no neglected houſes, 
no cottages, no dirty ſtreets, no inferiority, in 
point of neatneſs and bnghtneſs, to the other 
towns of Holland. | 


The inhabitants are remarkable for adhering 
to the dreſs, as well as the employments, of 
their anceſtors; ſo much fo, that their clothing 
is mentioned in other towns as the repreſentation 
of the antient national dreſs, common through 
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out all the provinces two centuries ſince; and it 


18 certain, that their appearance 18 exacily ſuch 
as is delineated in pictures of that date. 


Some miles further, we entered the old Maeſe, 
a channel in ſeveral parts very narrow, and evi- 
dently preſerved by art, but in others nobly ex- 
panſive, and filled almoſt to the level of the lux- 
uriant paſtures and groves, that border it. In 
one part, where the antient ſtream takes a cit 
cuitous courſe, a canal has been cut, that ſhort- 
ens the voyage, for light veſſels, by ſeveral miles, 
and barks in one channel are ſometimes. viſible 
in the other, their ſails ſwelling over fields, in 
which, at a diſtance, no water is diſcetnible. 
Neat and ſubſtantial farm-houſes, with meadows 
flanting from them to the river, frequently oc- 
curred; and there were more appearances of the 
careful labours, peculiar to the Dutch, than in 
the great Maeſe itſelf, the banks being occaſion- 
ally ſupported, like their dykes, by a compact 
baſket-work of flags and faggots. 


Paſſing many ſmall villages, or hamlets, we 


came, at ſun-ſet, to the large branch of the ſea, 


which ſpreads from Williamſtadt to Helvoctfluys, 
and from thence to the German ocean. The 
former fortteſs was faintly viſible at a great diſ- 
tance over the water; and, while we were ſtrain- 
ing our fight tow ards it, there was proof enough 
of 2 nearneſs to the preſent theatre of war, the 
ſounds of _ ſiege oi Sluys coming HON and 


diſtinctly in the breeze. T he characters of even- 
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ing had fallen upon the ſcene in mild and deep 


ſolemnity; but the glories of nature were unfelt, 
while a dreadful eſtimation of the miſeries, pro- 
duced at each return of the ſullen roar, preſſed 
almoſt excluſively upon the mind; conſiderati- 
ons, which were ſoon after prolonged by the me- 
lancholy view of ſeveral Engliſh tranſports, filled 
with wounded ſoldiers, whoſe blythe muſic, now 
at the fring of the evening gun, was rendered 
paintul by its contraſt to the truth of their con- 
ditions, 


At Helvoetſluys, nothing was to be heard, but 
accounts, derived from many reſpeQable officers, 
on their way to England, of the unexampled 
difficulties borne, cheerfully borne, by the Bri- 


tiſh army, within the laſt three months, and de- 


ſervedly mentioned, not as complaints, but as 
proofs of their firmneſs. There were, however, 
mingled with theſe, many reports as to the con- 
trary conduct even of thoſe continental troops, 
which ſtill kept the field with us; of their tar- 
dineſs, their regularity, of the readineſs with 
which they permitted the Britiſh to aſſume all 
the dangers of attacks, and of their little co- 


| operation even in the means of general refiſt- 


ance. Brave Anglois ! Brave Anglois ! was the 
conſtant ſhout of theſe troops, when they had 


recourſe to the Britiſh to regain the poſts them- 


ſelves had uſt loſt, or to make ſome aſſault, which 
they had retuſed, or had attempted with ineffee- 
tua] formality. They would then follow our 
troops, and, when an advantage was gained, 
leemed to think they had ſhare enough of the 
victory, if they were at hand to continue the 
laushfer of the retreating, and to engrols all the 
plunder of the dead. 

We 
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We were as glad to eſcape from ſuch conſidera- 
tions, as from the crowded inns of Helvoetſluys, 
nov little more convenient than ſhips; and, the 
next morning, embarked on board the American 


veſſel, then arrived from Rotterdam. A fair 


wind ſoon wafted us out of ſight of the low 


coait of Holland; but we were afterwards be- 


calmed, and carried by tides fo far towards the 
Flemiſh ſhore as to have the firing before Sluys 
not only audible, but terribly loud. For part of 
three days, we remained within hearing of this 
noiſe ; but did not, therefore, think ourſelves ve- 
ry diſtant from the Engliſh coaſt, knowing that 
the fire, at the preceding ſiege of Nieuport, had 
been heard as tar as the Downs; Nieuport, the 
wretched ſcene of ſo many maſſacres, and of diſ- 
treſs, which, in Holland, had been forcibly | de- 
ſcribed to us by eye-witneſles, 


So W indeed, were the horrors of this 
place conceived by thoſe, who perſonally eſcaped 
from them, that of the emigrants, reſcued by 
the intrepidity of our ſeamen, many ſuppreſſed 
all joy at their own deliverance by lamentations 


for the fate of their brethren. One gentleman 125 
was no ſooner on board a ſhip, then expoſed to 


the batteries on ſhore, than he climbed the 
ſhrouds and remained aloft, notwithitanding all en- 
treaties, till a ſevere wound obliged him to deſcend. 
Another, who had been ſay ed from the beach 
by a young ſailor, was unable to ſwim ſo far as 


the ſhip; and the honeſt lad, having taken him 


upon his back, ſtruggled hard amidſt a ſhower 
of balls to ſave both their lives. At length, he, 
too, began to falter; and the weakneſs of his 
efforts, not his complaints, lcemed to ſhew his 
companion, that one, or both of them, muſt 
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periſh : the latter nobly aſked the lad, whether 
he could fave his own life, if left to bimſelf; and 
receiving a reluctant reply, that probably he 
might do ſo, but that he would ſtrive for both, 
the emigrant inſtantly plunged into the ocean, 
and was ſeen no more. The glorious ſailor reach- 
ed his ſhip, 551. as he 9 R to fail, ang 


was ſaved. 


The calm contioned during the day, and the 
ſun ſet with uncommon grandeur among clouds 
of purple, red-and gold, that, mingling with the 
ſerene azure of the upper ſky, compoſed a rich- 
neſs and barmony of colouring which: we never 
ſaw ſurpaſſed. It was moit intereſting to watch 
the progreſs of evening and its effect on the 


waters; ſtreaks of light ſcattered among the 


dark weſtern clouds, aiter the ſun had ſet, and 
gleaming in long reflection on the ſea, while a 
grey obſcurity was drawing over the eaſt, as the 
vapouts role gradually from the ocean. The 
air was breathleſs; the tall ſails of the veſſel 
were without. motion, and her courſe upon the 
deep ſcarcely perceptible ; while, above, the pla- 
net Jupiter burned with ſteady dignity, and threw 
a tremulous line of light on the ſea, whole ſur- 
face flowed in ſmooth waveleſs expanſe: Then, 
other planets appeared, and countleſs ſtars ſpan- 


led the dark waters. Twilight now pervaded 


air and ocean, but the weſt was ſtill luminous, 
where one ſolemn gleam of duſky red edged the 
horizon, from under mean: Vapours. 


It was NOW — we firſt diſcovered bows mp 
toms of England; the lighthouſe on the South- 
Foreland appeared like a ee ſtar above the 
margin of the fea. 

| | The 
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The veſſel made little progreſs during the 
night. With the earlieſt dawn of morning we 
were on deck, in the hope of ſeeing the Engliſh 
coaſt ; but the miſts veiled it from our view. A 
ſpectacle, however, the moſt grand in nature, re- 
paid us for our diſappointment, and we found 
the circumſtances of a ſun- riſe at ſea, yet more 
intereſting than thoſe of a ſun-ſet. The moon, 
bright and nearly at her meridian, ſhed a ſtrong 
luſtre on the ocean, and gleamed between the 
ſails upon the deck ; but the dawn, beginning to 
glimmer, contended with her light, and, ſoon 
touching the waters with a cold grey tint, diſco- 
vered them ſpreading all round to the vaſt hori- 
20n. Not a ſound broke upon the filence, except 
the lulling one occaſioned by the courſe of the 
veſſel through the waves, and now and then the 
drowſy ſong of the pilot, as he leaned on the 
helm; his ſhadowy figure juſt diſcerned, and that 
of a ſailor pacing near the head of the ſhip with 
croſſed arms and a rolling ſtep. The captain, 
wrapt in a ſea- coat, lay aſleep on the deck, wea- 
ried with the early watch. As the dawn ſtrength- 
ened, it diſcovered white fails ſtealing along the 
diſtance, and the flight of ſome ſea-fowls, as 
they uttered their ſlender cry, and then, drop- 
ping upon the waves, fat floating on the ſurface. 
Meanwhile, the light tints in the eaſt began to 
change, and the ſkirts of a line of clouds below 
to aſſume a hue of tawny red, which gradually 


became rich orange and purple. We could now 


perceive a long tract of the coaſt of France, like 
a dark ſtreak of vapour hovering in the ſouth, 


and were ſomewhat alarmed on finding ourſelves. 


within view of the French ſhore, while that of 
Forgland was full inviſible. 


The 
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The moon-light faded faſt from the waters, and 
ſoon the long beams of the ſun ſhot their lines 
upwards through the clouds and into the clear 


blue ſky above, and all the ſea below glowed 


with fiery reflections, for a conſiderable time, be- 
fore his diſk appeared. At length he roſe from 
the waves, looking from under clouds of purple 
and gold; and as he ſeemed to touch the water, 
4 diltant veſſel paſſed over his ale like a dark 


ſpeck. 


[ 
1 


We were ſoon after cheered by the faintly ſeen 
coalt of England. but at the fame time difcover- 
ed, nearer to us on the ſouth-weſt, the high blue 


beadlands of Calais; and, more eattward, the 


town, with its large church and the ſteeples of 
two others, ſeated on the edge of the fea. The 
woods, that fringe the ſummits of hills rifivg over 
it, were cahly diſtinguiſhed with glaſſes, as well 
as the national flag on the ſteeple of the great 
church. As we proceeded, Calais cliffs, at a 
conhderable diftance weſtward of the town, loſt 
their acrial blue, and ſhewed an high front of 
chalky precipice, overtopped by dark downs. 
Beyond, far to the ſouth-weſt, and at the foot 
or 2 bold promontory, that iwelled above all 
the neighbouiing heights, our glaſſes gave us the 
towers and ramparts of: Boulogne, Hoping ape 

ward 
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ward from the ſhore, with its tall lighthouſe on 
a low point running out into the fea; the whole 
appearing with conſiderable dignity and pidtu- 
reſque effect. The hills beyond were tamer, and 
funk gradually away in the horizon. At length, 

the breeze wafting us more to the north, we 
diſcriminated the bolder features of the Engliſh 
h coaſt, and, about noon, found ourſelves nearly 
in the middle of the channel, having Picardy on 
our left and Kent on the right, its white cliffs 
aſpiring with great majeſty over the flood. The 
{weeping bay of Dover, with all its chalky 
heights, ſoon after opened. The town appeared 
low on the ſhore within, and the caſtle, with 
round and mally towers, crowned the vaſt rock, 

which, advancing into the ſea, formed the eaſt- 
ern point of the creſcent, while Shakeſpeare's 
cliff, bolder ſtill and ſublime as the eternal name 
it bears, was the weſtern promontory of the bay. 

The height and grandeur of this cliff were par- 
ticularly ſtriking, when a ſhip was ſeen failing 
at its baſe, diminiſhed by compariſon to an inch. 

From hence the clifts towards Folkſtone, though 
itill broken and majeſtic, gradually decline. 
There are, perhaps, few proſpects of fea and 
ſhore more animated and magnificent than this. 
The vaſt expanſe of water, the character of the 
cliffs, that guard the coaſt, the ſhips of war and 
various merchantmen moored in the Downs, the 
lighter veſſels {ſkimming along the channel, and 
the now diſtant thore of France, with Calais 
glimmering faintly, and hinting of different modes 
of life and a new world, all theſe circumſtances 
formed a ſcene of pre-eminent combination, and 
ted to intereſting reflection, | 
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Our veſſel was bound to Deal, and, leaving 
Dover and its'cliffs on the ſouth, we entered that 
noble bay, which the rich ſhores of Kent open 
for the ſea. Gentle hills, ſwelling all round from 
the water, green with woods, or cultivation, and 
fpeckled with towns and villages, with now and 
then the towers of an old fortreſs, offered a 
landſcape particularly cheering to eyes accuſtom- 
ed to the monotonous flatneſs of Dutch views. 
And we landed in England under impreſſions of 
delight more varied and ſtrong than can be con- 
ceived, without referring to the joy of an eſcape 
from diſtricts where there was ſcarcely an home 
for the natives, and to the love of 'our own coun- 
try, greatly enhanced by all that had been ſeen 
wy others, | 


% 


Between Deal and London, after being firſt 
truck by the ſuperior appearance and manners 
of the people to thoſe of the countries we had 
been lately accuſtomed to, a contraſt too obvious 
as well as too often remarked to be again inſiſted 
upon, but which made all the ordinary circum- 
ſtances of the journey ſeem new and delightful, 
the difference between the landſcapes of England 
and Germany occurred forcibly to notice. The 
large ſcale, in which every diviſion of land ap- 
peared in Germany, the long corn grounds, the 
huge ſtretches of hills, the vaſt plains and the 
| wide vallies could not but be beautifully oppoſed 
by the varieties and undulations of Engliſh ſur- 
face, with gently ſwelling ſlopes, rich in verdure, 
thick incloſures, woods, bowery 'hop grounds, 
:heltered manſions, announcing the wealth, and 
ſubſtantial farms, with neat villages, the com- 
fort of the countiy. Engliſh landſcape may 
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be compared to cabinet pictures, delicately beau- 
tiful and | highly finiſhed; German ſcenery to 
paintings for a veſtibule, of bold outline and often 
ſublime, but coarſe and to be viewed with ad- 
vantage only from a diſtance. | 


Northward, WRAP London, we may make 
one ſtop, after a country, not otherwiſe neceſſary 
to be noticed, to mention' Hardwick, in Derby- 
ſhire, a feat of the Duke of Devonſhire, once 
the reſidence of the Earl of Shrewſbury, to whom 
Flizabeth deputed the cuſtody of the unfortunate 
Mary. It ſtands on an eaſy height, a few miles 
to the left of the road from Mansfield to Chef: 
terfield, and is approached through ſhady lanes, 
which conceal the view of 1t, till you are on the 
confines of the park. Three towers of hoary 
grey then riſe with great majeſty among old 
woods, and their ſummits appear to be covered 
with the lightly ſhivered fragments of battle- 
ments, which, however, are ſoon diſcovered to 
be perfectly carved open work, in which the 
letters E. S. frequently occur under a coronet, 
the initials, and the memorials of the vanity, of 
Eiizabeth, Counteſs of Shrewſbury, who built 
the preſent edifice. Its tall features, of a moſt 
piQtureſque tint,” were finely diſcloſed between 
the luxuriant woods and over the lawns of the 
park, which, every now and then, let in a glimpſe 
of the Derbyſhire hills. The ſcenery reminded 
us of the exquiſite deſcriptions of Harewood, = 


6«."T'HE _ ne, ſhades, th at veil Elfrida; 
and thoſe of Hardi once velled a form as 


lovely ag the ideal graces of the Poet, and con- 
{pired 
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ſpired 1 to a fate more tragical than that, which 
Harewood witneſſed. 


In front of the great gates of the caſtle court, 
the ground, adorned by old oaks, ſuddenly ſinks 
to a darkly ſhadowed glade, and the view opens 
over the vale of Scarſdale, bounded by the wild 
mountains of the Peak.. Immediately to the left 
of the preſent reſidence, ſome ruined features of 
the antient one, enwreathed with the rich drapery 
of ivy, give an intereſt to the ſcene, which the 
later, but more hiſtorical ſtructure heightens and 
prolongs. We followed, not without emotion, 
the walk, which Mary had ſo often trodden, to 
the folding doors of the great hall, whoſe lofty 
grardeur, aided by filence and ſcen under the 
influence of a lowering ſky, ſuited the temper of 
the whole ſcene, The tall windows, which half 
ſubdue the light they admit, juſt allowed us to 
diſtinguiſh the large figures in the tapeſtry, above 
the oak wainſcoting, and ſhewed a colonnade of 
oak ſupporting a gallery along the bottom of the 
hall, with a pair of gigantic elk's horns flourjſh- 
ing between the windows oppoſite to the en- 
trance. The ſcene of Mary's arrival and her 
feelings upon entering this ſolemn ſhade came 
involuntarily to the mind; the naiſe of horſes 
feet and many voices from the court; her proud 
yet gentle and melancholy look, as, led by m 
Lord Keeper, ſhe paſled flowly up the hall; his 
ſomewhat obſequious, yet jealous and vigilant 
air, while, awed by her dignity and beauty, he 
remembers the terrors of his own Queen ; the 
hlence and anxiety of her maids, and the bultle 
of the furrounding attendants. 


Fram 
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From the hall a ftair-caſe aſcends to the gal- 
lery of a ſmall chapel, in which the chairs and 
cuſhions, uſed by Mary, ſtill remain, and pro- 
ceeds to the firſt ſtory, where only one apart- 
ment bears memorials of her impriſonment, the 
bed, tapeſtry and chairs having been worked by 
herſelf, This tapeſtry is richly emboſſed with 
emblematic figures, each with its title worked 
above it, and, having been ſcrupulouſly preſerv- 
ed, 1s ſtill entire and freſh. 


Over the chimney of an adjoining dining-room, 
to which, as well as to other apartments on this 
floor, ſome modern furniture has been added, is 
this motto carved in oak: 


There is only this: To fear God and keep his Com- 


„ mandments, ”? 


So much leſs valuable was timber than work- 
manſhip, when this manſion was conſtructed, 
that, where the ſtair-caſes are not of ſtone, they 
are formed of ſolid oaken ſteps, inſtead of planks; 
ſuch 1s that from the ſecond, or ſtate ſtory to the 
roof, whence, on clear days, York and Lincoln 
Cathedrals are ſaid to be included in the exten- 
five proſpect. This ſecond floor is that, which 
gives its chief intereſt to the edifice. Nearly 
all the apartments of it were allotted to Mary , 
ſome of them for ſtate purpoſes; and the furni- 
ture is known by other proofs, than its appear- 
ance, to remain as ſhe left it. The chief room, 
or that of audience, is of uncommon loftineſs, 
and ſtrikes by its grandeur, before the veneration 
and tenderneſs ariſe, which its antiquities, and 
the plainly told tale of the ſufferings they wit- 
neſſed, excite. 


The 
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The walls, which are covered to a conhider. 
able height with tapeſtry, are painted above 
with hiſtorical groups. The chairs are of black 
velvet, nearly concealed by a raiſed needlework 
of gold, filver and colours, that mingle with ſur- 
priſing richneſs, and remain in freſh preſeryation. 
The upper end of the room is diſtinguiſhed by 
a lofty canopy of the ſame materials, and by 
ſteps which ſupport two chairs; ſo that the Earl 
and Counteſs of Shrewſbury probably enjoyed 
their own ſtatelineſs here, as well as aſſiſted in 
the ceremonies practiſed before Mary. A car- 
peted table, in front of the canopy, was, per- 
haps, the deſk of Commiſſioners, or Secretaries, 
who here recorded ſome of the proceedings con- 
cerning her; below which, the room breaks into 
a ſpacious receſs, where a few articles of _ 
ture are depoſited, not originally placed in it; 
bed of ſtate, uſed by Mary, the curtains of gold 
tiffue, but in ſo tattered a condition, that its ori- 
ginal texture can ſcarcely be perceived. This 
and the chairs, which accompany it, are ſuppoſed 
to have been much earlier than Mary's time. 


A ſhort paſſage leads from the ſtate apartment 
to her own chamber, a ſmall room, overlooked 
from the paſſage by a window, which enabled 


her attendants to know, that ſhe was contriving 


no means of eſcape thro: ugh the others into the 


court. The bed and chairs of this room are of 


black velvet, embroidered by herſelf ; the toilet 
of gold tiſfue; all more decayed than worn, and 
probably uled only towards the concluſion of 
her impriſonment here, when ſhe was removed 
from ſome better apartment, in which the anti- 
ent bed, now in the ſtate- room, had been placed. 
The date 1599 is once or twice inſcribed in this 
chamber: 
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chamber; for no reaſon, that could relate to 
Mary, who was removed hence in 1584, and 
fell, by the often-blooded bands of Elizabeth, in 


1587, 


Theſe are the apartments, diſtinguiſhed by 
having been the reſidence of ſo unhappy a per- 
ſonage. On the other fide of the manſion, a 
grand. gallery occupies the length of the whole 
tront, which 1s 165 feet, and contains many por- 
traits, now placed careleſsly on chairs, or the 
floor; amongſt them a head of Sir Thomas More, 
apparently very fine; heads of Henries the Fourth, 

Seventh and Eighth ; a portrait of Lady Jane 
Gray, meek and fair, before a harpſichord, on 
which a pſalm-book is opened; at the bottom of 
the gallery, Elizabeth, flyly proud and meanly 
violent; and at the top, Mary, in black, taken 
2 ſhort time before her death, her countenance 
much faded, deeply marked by indignation and 
grief, and reduced as if to the ſpectre of herſelf, 

frowning with ſuſpicion upon all who approach- 
ed it; the black eyes looking out from their cor- 
ners, thin lips, ſomewhat aquiline noſe and beau- 
titul chin. 


| What remains of the more antient building i 18 
a ruin, which, ſtanding nearly on the brink of 


the glade, is a fine object from this. A few 


apartments, though approached with difficulty 


through the fragments of others, ate {till almoſt 


entire, and the dimenſions of that called the 
Giant's Chamber are remarkable for the beauty 
of their proportion. 


From Hardwick to within a few miles of Mid- 
dleton, the beauty of the country declines, while 


the ſublimity is not perfected ; but, from the 
north- 
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north-weſt brow of Brampton Moor; the vaſt 
hills of Derbyſhire appear in wild and ghaſtly 
ſucceſſion. Middleton, hewn out of the grey 


rocks, that impend over it, and ſcarcely diſtin- 


guiſhable from them, is worth notice for its 
very ſmall and neat octagon church, built partly 
by brief and partly by a donation from the Duke 
of Devonſhire. The valley, or rather chaſm, at 
the entrance of which it ſtands, is called Mid- 
dleton Dale, and runs, for two miles, between 
perpendicular walls of rock, which have more 
the appearance of having been torn aſunder by 
ſome convulſive rent of the earth, than any we 
have elſewhere ſeen. The ſtrata are horizontal, 
and the edges of each are often diſtin&t and 
rounded ; one of the characteriſtics of granite. 
Three grey rocks, reſembling caſtles, project from 
theſe ſolid walls, and, now and then, a lime- 
kiln, round like a baſtion, half involves in ſmoke 


a figure, who, ſtanding on the ſummit, looks the 


Witch of the Dale, on an edge of her cauldron, 
watching the workings of incantation. 


The chaſm opened, at length, to a hill, whence 


wild mooriſh mountains were ſeen on all ſides, 
ſome entirely covered with the dull purple of 
heath, others green, but without encloſures, ex- 
cept ſometimes a ſtone wall, and the dark ſides 
of others marked only by the blue ſmoke of 
weeds, driven in citcles near the ground. | 


Towards ſun-ſet, from a hill in Cheſhire, we 
bad a vaſt view over part of that county and 
nearly all Lancaſhire, a ſce':© of fertile plains and 
gentle heights, till ſonie broad and towering 
mountains, at an immenſe diſtance, were but 

| uncertainly 
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uncertainly diſtinguiſhed from the clouds. Soon 
after, the cheerful populouſneſs of the rich towns 
and villages in Lancaſhire ſupplied objects for 
attention of a different character; Stockport 
firſt, crowded with buildings and people, as 
much ſo as ſome of the buſieſt quarters in 
London, with large blazing fires in every houſe; 
by the light of which women were frequently 
ſpinning, and manufacturers fluing from their 
workſhops and filling the ſteep ſtreets, which the 
chaiſe rolled down with dangerous rapidity; then 
an almoſt continued ſtreet of villages to Man- 
cheſter, ſome miles before which the road was 
buſy with paſſengers and carriages, as well as 
bordered by handſome country houfes ; and, 
finally for this day, Mancheſter itſelf; a ſecond 
London ; enormous to thoſe, who have not ſeen 
the firſt, almoſt tumultuous with buſineſs, and yet 
well proved to afford the neceſſary peacefulneſs 
to ſcience, letters and taſte. And not only for 
itſelf may Mancheſter be an obje& of admirati- 
on, but for the contraſt of its uſeful profits to the 
wealth of a neighbouring place, immerſed in the 
dreadful guilt of the Slave Trade, with the con- 
tinuance of which to believe national proſperity 
compatible, 1s to hope, that the actions of nations 
paſs unſeen before the Almighty, or to ſuppoſe 
extenuation of crimes by increaſe of criminali- 
ty, and that the eternal laws of right and truth, 
which ſmite the wickedneſs of individuals, are 
too weak to ſtruggle with the accumulated and 
comprehenſive guilt' of a national participation 
in robbery, cruelty and murder, | 


From Mancheſter to Lancafter the road leads 
through a pleaſant and populous country, 
which riſes gradually as 1t approaches the huge 
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hills we had noticed in the diſtance ſrom the 
brow of Cheſhire, and whole attitudes now re- 
ſembled thoſe of the Rheingau as ſeen from 
Mentz. From ſome moors on this fide of Lan- 
caſter the proſpects open very extenſively over a 
rich tract fading into blue r1dges; while, on the 
left, long lines of diſtant ſea appear, every now 
and then, over the dark woods of the ſhore, with 
veſſels falling as if on their ſummits. But the 
view from a hill deſcending to Lancaſter is pre- 
eminent tor grandeur, and comprehends an 
extent of ſea and land, and a union of the fub- 


lime in both, which we have never ſeen equalled. 


In the green vale of the Lune below lies the 
town, ſpreading up the fide of a round hill over- 
topped by the old towers of the caſtle and the 
church. Beyond, over a ridge of gentle heights, 
which bind the weſt ſide of the vale, the noble 
inlet of the ſea, that flows upon. the Ulverſton 
and Lancaſter ſands, is ſeen at the feet of an am- 
Phitheatre formed by nearly all the mountains of 
the Lakes; an exhibition of alpine grandeur, 
both in form and colouring, whieh, with the ex- 
tent of water below, compoſe a icenery perhaps 
faintly rivalling that of the Lake of Geneva. To 


the ſouth and weſt, the Iriſh Channel finiſhes the 


view. 


The antient town and caſtle of Lancaſter have 
been fo often and fo wel! deſcribed, that little 
remains to be ſaid of them. To the latter con- 
{iderable additions are building in the Gothic 
ſtyle, which, when time ſhall have ſhaded the 
ione, will dire well with the venerable 
towers and gate-houſe of the old ſtructure. From 
a turret riſing over the leads of the caſtle, called 
Jobn C Gaunt's Chair, the proſpect is ſtill 6a 

L an 
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than from the terrace of the church-yard below. 
Overlooking the Lune and its green flopes, the 
eye ranges to the bay of the ſea beyond, and to 
the Cumberland and Lancaſhire mountains. On 
an iſland near the extremity of the peninſula of 
Low Furneſs, the double point of Peel Caſtle 
ſtarts up from the ſea, but is fo diſtant that it 
reſembles a forked rock. This peninſula, which 
ſeparates the bay of Ulverſton from the Iriſh 
Channel, ſwells gradually into a pointed moun- 
tain called Blackcomb, thirty miles from Lan- 


caſter, the firſt in the amphitheatre, that binds 
the bay. Hence a range of lower, but more 
broken and forked ſummits, extends northivard 
to the fells of High Furneſs, rolled behind each 
other, huge, towering, and dark; then, higher 
{till, Langdale Pikes, with a confuſion of other 
fells, that crown the head of Windermere and 
retire towards Keſwick, whoſe gigantic moun- 
tains, Helvelyn and Saddleback, are, however, 
{unk in diſtance below the horizon of the nearer 
ones. The top of Skiddaw may be diſcerned 
when the air is clear, but it is too far off to ap- 
pear with dignity. From Windermere-Fells the 
heights ſoften towards the Vale of Lonſdale, on 
the eaſt fide of which Ingleborougb, a mountain 
in Craven, rears his rugged front, the loftieſt and 
moſt mazeſtic in the ſcene, The nearer country, 
trom this point of the landſcape, is inter- 
lected with cultivated hills, between which the 
Lune winds its bright but ſhallow ſtream, falling 
over a weir and paſſing under a very handſome 
tone bridge at the entrance of the town, in its 
progreſs towards the ſea. A ridge of rocky 
eminences ſhelters Lancaſter on the eat, whence 
they decline into the low and unintereſting conn- 
fry, that {tretches to the Channel, 
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The appearance of the northern Fells is ever 
changing with the weather and ſhifting lights. 
Sometimes they reſemble thoſe evening clouds on 
the horizon, that catch the laſt gleams of the 
ſun; at others, wrapt in dark miſt, they are only 
faintly traced, and ſeem like ſtormy vapours ri- 
ſing from the ſea. But in a bright day their ap- 
pearance is beautiful; then, their grand outlines 


are diſtinctly drawn upon the ſky. a viſion of 


Alps; the rugged ſides are faintly marked with 
light and thadow, with wood and rock, and 
here and there a cluſter of white cottages, or 
farms and hamlets, gleam at their feet along the 
water's edge. Over the whole landſcape 1s then 
drawn a ſoftening azure, or ſometimes a purple 
hue, exquiſitely lovely, while the ſea below re- 


flects a brighter tint of blue. 


FROM 


10 
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FROM LANCASTER TO KEN DAL. 


—= —_ 8 


Lzavinc Lancaſter, we wound along the 
ſouthern brow of the vale of the Lune, which 
there ſerpentizes among meadows, and is ſoon 
after ſhut up between ſteep ſhrubby banks. From 


the heights we had ſome fine retroſpects of Lan- 


caſter and the diſtant ſea ; but, about three miles 


from the town, the hills open forward to a view 


as much diſtinguiſhed by the notice of Mr. GRAx, 
as by its own charms. We here looked down 


over a woody and finely broken fore- ground up- 


on the Lune and the vale of Lonſdale, undu- 
lating in richly cultivated ſlopes, with Inglebo- 
rough, for the back ground, bearing its bold 


promontory on high, the very crown and paragon 


of the landſcape. To the weſt, the vale winds 
from fight among ſmoother hills; and the grace- 
fully falling line of a mountain, on the let, forms, 


with the wooded heights, on the right, a kind of 


frame for the diſtant piure, 


Ihe road now turned into the f. weetly retired 
| vale of Caton, and by the village church-yard, 


in which there is not a fingle "erave-ſtone, to 
Hornby, a fmall firaggling town, delighttully 


ſeated near a entrance of the vale of Lonſdale. 


Its thin toppling caſtle is ſeen among wood, at 


a conſiderable diſtance, with a dark hill rifing 
over it. What remains of the old edihce is a 


ſquare grey building, with a ſlender wateh-tower, 


ailing in one corner, like a feather in a hat, which 


joins 
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Joins the modern 3 of white "EY and 
gives it a ſingular appearance, by ſeeming to 
ſtart from the centre of its roof. ee . 


„ ſteep laws e between ave- 


nues of old wood, and the: park extends along 


the ſkirts of the craggy hill, that towers above. 
At its foot, is a good ſtone bridge over the Wen- 
ning, now ſhrunk 3 in its pebbly bed, and, fur- 
ther on, near the caſtle, the church, ſheu ing 2 


 bhandiome oGaganal tower, crowned with batvle- 


ments. The road then becomes extremely in- 
terefting, and, at Melling, a village on a brow: 
ſome miles tuither, the view opens over the whole 
vile of Lonſdale. The eye now paſtes, beneath 
in arching foliage of ſome. trees. in the fore- 
round, to the tweeping valley, where meadows 
of the moſt-vivid green and dark woods, with 
white cottages and villages peeping from among 


them, mingle with ſurpriſing richneſs, and undu. 
late from either bank of the Lune to the feet of 


hills. Ingleborough, riſing from elegantly ſwell. 
ing ground, overlooked this enchanting vaie, on 
the right, ciouds rolling along 1ts broken top, 
like ſmoke from a cauldron, and its hoary tint. 
forming a boundary to the ſoft verdure and rich 
woodlands. of the Nopes, at its feet. The per- 
ſpective was terminated by the tall peeping heads 
of the Weſtmoreland fells, the nearer ones tinged 
with lainteſt purple, the more diltant with light 
azure; and this is the general boundary to a 
ſcene, in the midſt of which, encloſed between 
nearer and lower hills, lies the vale of Lonſdale, 
of a character mild, delicate and pat like 
the countenance of a Madona. 


Deſe dig Melling brow, and winding among 
the- perpetually-changing ſcenery of the. valley, 
; we 


L 
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we approached Ingleborough ; and it was inte- 
reſting to obſerve the lines of its bolder features 
gradually ſtrengthening, and the ſhadowy mark- 
ings of its minuter ones becoming more diſtin, 
as we adyanced. Rock and grey crags looked 
out from the heath, on every fide; but its form 
on each was very different. Towards Lonſdale, 
the mountain is bold and majeſtic, riſing in abrupt 
and broken precipices, and often impending, till, 
at the ſummit, it ſuddenly becomes flat, and is 
level for nearly a mile, whence 1t deſcends, in a 
long gradual ridge, to Craven in Yorkſhire. In 
ſummer, ſome feſtivities are annually celebrated 
on this top, and the country people, as they 
« drink the freſhneſs of the mountain breeze *, 

| look over the wild moorlands of Yorkſhire, the 
rich vales of Lancaſhire, and to the ſublime 
mountains of Weſtmoreland. 


Crofiing a ſmall bridge, we turned from Ingle- 

borough, and paſſed very near the antient walls 
of Thirlham Caſtle, little of which is now re- 
maining. The ruin is on a green broken knoll, 
one ſide of which is darkened with bruſn- wood 
and dwarf. oak. Cattle were repoſing in the ſhade, 
on the bank of a rivulet, that rippled through 
what was formerly the caſtle ditch. A few old 
trees waved over what was once a tower, now 
covered with ivy. 


Some miles further, we croſſed the Leck, a 
ſhrunk and deſolate ſtream, nearly choked with 
pebbles, winding in a deep rocky glen, where 
trees and ſhrubs marked the winter boundary of 
the waters. Our road, mounting a green emi— 
nence of the oppolite bank, on which ftands 


* Mrs, Barbauld. 


Overborough, 
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1 the handſome modern manſion of 


Mr Fxznwickx, wound between plantations and 
meadows, painted with yellow and purple flow- 
ers, like thoſe of ſpring. As we palled through 
their gentle ſlopes, we had, now and then, ſweet 
views between the foliage, on the left,. into the 
vale of Lonſdale, now contracting in its courſe, 

and winding into ruder ſcenery. Among theſe 
catches, the beſt picture was, perhaps, where the 
white town of Kirby Lonſdale ſhelves along the 
oppoiite bank, having rough heathy hills imme- 
diately above it, and, below, a venerable Gothic 
bridge over the Lune, riſing in tall arches, like 
an antient aqueduct; its grey tint agreeing well 
with the ſilvery lightneſs of the water and the 
green ſhades, chat flouriſhed from the ſteep mar- 
gin over the abutments, 


The view from this bridge, too, was beautiful. 
The river, foaming below among maſſes of dark 
rock, variegated with light tints of grey, as if 
touched by the painter's pencil, withdrew to- 
wards the ſouth in a {ſtraight channel, with the 
woods of Overborough on the left. The vale, 
dilating, opened a long perſpective to Inglebo- 
rough and many blue mountains more diſtant, 


with all the little villages we had paſſed, glitter- 


ing on the 11 'tervening eminences. The colour- 
ing of ſome low hills, on the right, was particu- 
larly beautiful, long ſhades of wood being over- 
topped with rn heath, while, below, mea- 
dows of ſoit verdure tell gently towards the river 
bank. 


Kirby Lonſdale, a neat little town, command- 
ing the whole vale, is on the weſtern ſteep. We 
ſtaid two hours at it, gratified by witneſſing, at 
the firſt inn we reached, the abundance of the 
Country 
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country and the goodwill of the. people. In 
times, when the prices of neceſlary articles are 
increaſing with the taſte for all unneceſſary diſ- 


play, inſtances of cheapneſs may be to perſons _ 


of ſmall incomes ſomething more than mere phy. 
fecal treaſures ; they have a moral value in contri- 
buting to independence of mind. 


Here we had an early and, as it afterwards 
appeared, a very exaggerated ſpecimen of the 
dialect of the country. A woman talked, for 
five minutes, againſt our window, of whoſe con- 
verſation we could underſtand ſcarcely a word. 
Soon after, a boy rephed to a queſtion, © I do 
na ken,” and © gang” was prelently the common 
word for go; ſymptoms of nearneſs to a country, 

which we did not approach, without delighting 
to enumerate the inſtances of genius and worth, 
that adorn it. 


Leaving Kirby-Lonſdale by the Kendal road, 
we mounted a ſteep hill, and, looking back from 
its ſummit upon the whole vale of Lonſdale, per- 
ceived ourſelves to be in the mid-way between 
beauty and deſolation, ſo enchanting was the 
retroſpect and ſo wild and dreary the proſpect. 
From the neighbourhood of Caton to Kirby the 
ride was ſuperior, for elegant beauty, to any we 
had paſſed ; this from Kirby to Kendal is of a 
character diſtinctly oppoſite. After loſing fight of 
the vale, the road lies, for nearly the whole diſ- 
tance, over moors and perpetually ſucceeding 
bills, thinly covered with dark purple heath 
flowers, of which the moſt diſtant ſeemed black. 
The drearineſs of the ſcene was increaſed by a 
heavy rain and by the flowneſs of our progrels, 
joſtling amongſt coal carts, for ten miles of rugged 

ground. 
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ground. The views over the Weſtmoreland 
mountains were, however, not entirely ob. 
ſcured; their vaſt ridges were viſible in the 
horizon to the north and weſt, line over line, 
frequently in five or fix ranges. Sometimes the 
interſecting mountains opened to others beyond, 
that fell in deep and abrupt precipices, their 
profiles drawing towards a point below, and 
leeming to fink in a bottomleſs abyſs. 


On our way over theſe wilds, parts of which 
are called Endmoor and Cowbrows, we over- 
took only long trains of coal carts, and, after 
ten miles of bleak mountain road, began to de- 
fire a temporary home, ſomewhat ſooner than 
we perceived Kendal, white-{moking in the dark 
vale. As we approached, the outlines of its 
ruinous caſtle were juſt diſtinguiſhable through 
the gloom, ſcattered in maſſes over the top of a 
ſmall round hill, on the right. At the entrance 
of the town, the river Kent daſhed in foam down 
2 weir; beyond it, on a green flope, the gothic 
tower of the church was half hid by a clutter of 
dark trees; gray fells glimmered in the dif 
_— 


We were lodged at another excellent inn, and, 
the next morning, walked over the town, which 
has an air of trade mingled with that of antiquity. 
Its hiſtory has been given ip other places, and 
we are not able to diſcuſs the doubt, whether 
it was the Roman Brocanonacio, or not. The ma- 
nufacture of cloth, which our ſtatute books teſtify 
to have exiſted as early as the reign, in which 
talſiaff is made to allude to it, appears to be ſtill 
in vigour, for the town is ſurrounded, towards 
we river, with dying grounds. We ſaw, how- 
ever, 
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ever, no o ſhades of © Kendal green, or, indeed, 
wy but bright (carlet. i 


The church 18 ads for three chapels, 
memorials of the antient dignity of three neigh- 
bouring families, the Bellinghams, Stricklands 
and Parrs. Theſe are incloſures, on each fide 
of the altar, differing from pews chiefly 11 being 
large enough to contain tombs. Mr. Gray no- 
ticed them minutely in the year 1769. They 
were then probably entire; but the wainſcot or 
ralling, which divided the chapel of the Parrs 
from the aiſle, is now gone. Of two flone tombs 
in it one is incloſed with modern ratling, and 
there are many reninants of painted arms on the 
adjoining windows. The chapel-of the Strick- 
lands, which is between this and the altar, 18 
ſeparated from the church aiſle by a ſolid wain- 
ſcot, to the height of four feet, and aſter that 
by a wooden railing - with broken fillagree orna- 
ments. That of the Bellinghams contains an 
antient tomb, of which the braſs plates, that 
bore inſcriptions and arms, are now gone, but 
ſome traces of the latter remain in plaiſtered ſtone 
at the fide. - Over it, are the fragments of an 
helmet, and, in the roof, thoſe of armonal bear- 
ings, carved in wood. On a pillar, near this, 
is an inſcription, almoſt obliterated, in "A 
the 3 words may yet be traced: 


+ Dame Thomaſim Thornburgh 
Witfe of Sir William Thornburgh Knyglit 
Daughter of Sir Robert Bellingham 
Gentle Knyght: the ellventhe of Auguſt 
Gu thouſand fyuc hundreth eightie too.“ 


The Saxon has been ſo ſtrongly engraſted on 
gur language, that, in reading old inſcriptions, 
epa 
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eſpecially thoſe, which are likely to have been 
ſpelt, according to the pronunciation, one is fre- 
_ quently reminded by antient Engliſh words of the 
modern German ſynonyms. A German of the 
preſent day would ſay for eleven, elf, pro- 
nounced long like eilve, and for five, funf, pro- 
nounced like fuynf. | 


Over the chief ſeat in the old pew of the 
Bellinghams 1s a braſs plate, engraved with the 
figure of a man in armour, and, on each {ide of 
it, a braſs eſcutcheon, of which that on the right 
has a motto thus ſpelled Aius. y Leſt. Under the 
figure is the following eren alſo cut in 
braſs: 


Heer lyeth the bodye of Alan Bellingham eſquier 

who maryed Catheryan daughter of Anthonye 
Ducket eſquier by whom he had no children 
after whoſe deceaſe he maryed Dorothie daughter 
of Thomas Sanford eſquier of whom he had 
ſonnes and eight daughters, of which five ſonnes & y 
daughters with the ſaid Dorothie ar yeat lyving, he 
was threeſcore and one yares of age & dyed y* 7 of Maye 
Ao dni 1577. | 


— 


The correctneſs of inſerting the unpronounced 
conſonants in the words Eight and Daughters, 
notwithſtanding the varieties of the other ortho- 
graphy in this infcription, is a proof of the 

univerſality of the Saxon mode of ſpelling, with 
great abundance and even waſte of letters; a 
node, which is ſo incorporated with our lan- 

guage, that thoſe, who are for diſpenſing 
with it in ſome inſtances, as in the final k in 
* publick” and other words, ſhould conſider 
what 
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what a general change they have to effect, or 
what partial 1 incongruities they muſt ſubmit to. 


Kendal i is built on the lower ſieeps of a hill, 
that towers over the principal ſtreet, and bears 
on one of its brows a teſtimony to the indepen- 
dence of the inhabitants, an obeliſk dedicated to 
liberty and to the memory of the Revolution in 
1688. Ata time, when the memory of that re- 
volution is reviled, and the praiſes of liberty 
itſelf endeavoured to be ſuppreſſed by the arti- 
fice of imputing to it the crimes of anarchy, it 
was impoſſible to omit any act of veneration to 
the bleſſings of this event. Being thus led to 
aſcend the hill, we had a view of the country, 
over which it preſides ; a ſcene ſimple, great and 
free as the ſpirit revered amidſt it. | 


FROM 
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FROM KENDAL TO BAMPTON AND HAWES WATERs 


” LEE * 1 1 . n 2 — 2 


Or two roads from Kendal to Bampton one is 
through Long Sleddale, the other over Shapfell, 
the king of tbe Weſtmoreland mountains; of 
which routes the laſt is the moſt intereſting for 
imple ſublimity, leading through the heart of the 
wildeſt tracis and opening to ſuch vaſt highland 
ſcenery as even Derbyſhire cannot ſhew. We 
left Kendal by this road, and from a very old, 
ruinous bridge had a full view of the caſtle, 
ſtretching its dark walls and broken towers round 
the head of a green hill, to the ſouthward of 
the town. Theſe reliques are, however, too far 
ſeparated by the decay of large maſſes of the 
original edifice, and contain little that is indrvi- 
dually pictureſque. 


\ 


The road now lay through ſhady Wa and 
over undulating, but gradual y aſcending ground, 
{rom whence were pleaſant views of the valley, 
with now and then a break in the hills, on the 
leſt, opening to a glimpſe of che diſtant telis to- 

wards Windermere, gray and of more pointed 
form than any we had yet ſeen; for hitherto the 
mountains, though of huge outline, were not ſo 
broken, or alpine in their ſummits as to ſtrike the 
fancy with ſurprize. After about three miles, a 
very ſteep hill thuts up the vale to the North, and 
from a gray rock, near the ſummit, called Stone- 
cragg, the proſpect — over the vale of Kendal 

with 
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with great dignity and beauty. Its form from 
hence ſeems nearly circular; the hills ſpread 
round it, and ſweep with eaſy lines into the bot- 
tom, green nearly to their ſummits, where no 
fantaſtic points bend over it, though rock fre- 
quently mingles with the heath. The caſtle, or 
its low green hill, looked well, nearly in the cen- 
tre of the landſcape, with Kendal and its moun- 
tain, on the right. Far to the fouth, were the 
groves of Leven's park, almoſt the only wood in 
the ſcene, and, over the heights beyond, blue 
hills bounded the horizon. On the weſt, an open- 
ing in the near fteeps diſcovered cluſters of huge 
and broken tells, while other breaks, on the eaſt; 
ſhewed long ridges ſtretching towards the ſouth: 
Nearer us and to the northward, the hills roſe 
dark and awful, crowding over and interfeQing 
each other in long and abrupt lines, beath an 
crag their only ſurniture. | 


The rough knolls around us and the dark 
mountain above gave force to the verdant beauty 
and tranquillity of the vale below, and ſeemed 
eſpecially to ſhelter from the ſtorms of the north 
fome white farms and cottages, ſcattered among 
encloſures in the hollows. Soon after reaching 
the ſummit of the mountain itſelf | 


A vale appear'd below, a deep retir'd abode,” 


and we looked down on the left into Long Sled- 
dale, a little ſcene of exquiſite beauty, ſurround- 
ed with images of greatneſs. This narrow vale, 
or glen, ſhewed a level of the brighteſt verdure, 
with a few cottages ſcattered among groves, en- 
cloſed by dark fells, that roſe ſteeply, yet we 

N tully, 
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fully, and, at their ſummits, bent forward in 
maſſes of ſhattered rock. An hugely pointed 
mountain, called Keintmoor-head, ſhuts up this 
ſweet ſcene to the north, riſing in a ſudden pre- 
cipice from the vale, and heightening, by barren 
and gloomy ſteps, the miniature beauty, that 
glowed at its feet. Two mountains, called White- 
ſide and Potter's-tell, ſcreen the perſpective; Stone- 
Crag is at the ſouthern end, fronting Keintmoor- 
head. The vale, ſeen beyond the broken ground 
we were upon, formed a landſcape of, perhaps, 
unexampled variety and grace of colouring ; the 
tender green of the lowland, the darker verdure 
of the woods aſcending the mountains, the brown 
rough heath above them, and the impending 
crags over all, exhibit their numerous ſhades, 
within a ſpace not more than two miles long, or 
half a mile in breadth. "46 | 


From the right of our road another valley ex- 
tended, whoſe character is that of fimple ſubli- 
mity, unmixed with any tint of beauty. The 
vaſt, yet narrow perſpective ſweeps in ridges of 
mountains, huge, barren and brown, point be- 
yond point, the higheſt of which, Howgill-fell, 
gives 1ts name to the whole diſtrict, in which not 
a wood, a village, or a farm appeared to cheer 
the long viſta. A ſhepherd boy told us the names 
of almoſt all the heights within the horizon, and 
we are forry not to have written them, for the 
names of mountains are ſeldom compounded of 
modern, or trivial denominations, and frequent- 
ly are ſomewhat deſcriptive of their proto- 
types. He allo informed us, that we ſhould. 
go over eight miles of Shap-fell, without ſeeing 


2 houſe; and ſoon after, at Haw's-foot, we took 
| SET. ' leave 
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leave of the laſt on the road, entering then a cloſe 
valley, ſurrounded by ſtupendous mountains of 
heath and rock, more towering and abrupt than 
thoſe, that had appeared in moorlands on the 
other ſide of Kendal. A ſtream, rolling in its 
rocky channel, and crofling the road under a rude 
bridge, was all that broke the ſolitary filence, or 
gave animation to the view, except the flocks, 
that hung upon the precipices, and which, at that 
height, were ſcarcely diſtinguiſhable from the 
grey round ſtones, thickly ſtarting out from the 
heathy ſteeps. The Highlands of Scotland could 
ſcarcely have offered to Os814n more images of 
fimple greatneſs, or more circumſtances for me- 
lancholy inſpiration. Dark glens and fells, the 
moſly ſtone, the lonely blaſt, deſcending on the 
valley, the roar of diſtant torrents every where 
occurred; and to the bard the “ ſong of ſpirits*” 
would have ſwelled with theſe ſounds, and their- 
fleeting forms have appeared 1n the clouds, that 
frequently floated along the mountain tops. 


The road, now aſcending Shap-fell, alternately 
climbed the ſteeps and ſunk among the hollows 
of this ſovereign mountain, which gives its name 
to all the ſurrounding hills; and, during an al- 
cent of four miles, we watched every form and 
attitude of the features, which compoſed this vaſt 
ſcenery. Sometimes we looked from a precipice 
into deep vallies, varied only with ſhades of heath, 
with the rude ſummer hut of the ſhepherd, or by 
ſtreams accumulating into torrents; and, at others, 
caught long proſpects over high lands as huge and 
wild as the nearer ones, which partially intercept- 
ed them. 


The flocks in this high region are ſo ſeldom. 
diſturbed by the footſteps of man, that they have 
D d no. 
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not WERE to fear him; they continued to graze 
within a few feet of the carriage, or looked quiet- 
ly at it, ſeeming to confider theſe mountains as 


their own. 


Near the ſummit of theroad, though not of the 
bill, a retroſpective glance gave us a long view 
over the fells, and of a rich diſtance towards Lan- 
caſter, riſing into blue hills, which admitted 
glimpſes of ſparkling ſea in the bay beyond. This 
gay perſpective, lighted up by a gleam of funſhine, 
and viewed, between the brown lines of the nearer 
mountains, ſhewed like the miniature painting of 
a landſcape, illuminated beyond a darkened fore- 


ground. 


At the poiut of every ſteep, as we aſcended, the 
air ſeemed to become thinner, and, at the nor- 
thern ſummit of Shap-fell, which we reached alter 
nearly two hours' toil, the wind blew with pierc- 
ing intenſeneſs, making it difficult to remain as 
long as was due to our admiration of the proſpect. 
The ſcene of mountains, which burſt upon us, 
can be compared only to the multitudinous waves 
of the ſea. On the northern, weſtern and eal- 
tern ſcope of the horizon roſe vaſt ridges of 
heights, their broken lines ſometimes appearing 
in ſeven or eight ſucceſſive ranges, though ſhewing 
nothing either fantaſtic or peaked in their forms. 
The autumnal lights, gleaming on their fides, or 
ſhadows ſweeping i in dark lines along them, pro- 
duced a very ſublime effect; while ſummits more 
remote were oſten miſty with the ſtreaming ſhower, 
and others glittercd in the partial rays, or were 
coloured with the mild azure of diſtance. The 
greater tract of the intervening hills and Shap- fell 


ifelf were, at his time, darke ene with clouds, 
wile 
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while Fancy, awed by the gloom, imaged the 


genius of Weſtmoreland brooding over it and di- 
recting the ſcowling ſtorm. | 


A deſcent of nearly four miles brought us to 
Shap, a ſtraggling village, lying on the fide of a 
bleak hill, -teebly ſheltered by clumps of trees. 
Here, leaving the moorlands, we were glad to 
find ourſelves again where * bells have knolled to 
church,” and in the midſt of civilized, though 
ſimple life. After a ſhort reſt at a cleanly little 
inn, we proceeded towards Bampton, a village 
five miles further in a vale, to which it gives its 
name, and one mile from Hawſwater, the lake, 
that invited us to it. As the road advanced, the 
fells of this lake fronted it, and, cloſing over the 
ſouthern end of Bampton vale, were the molt in- 
tereſting objects in the view. They were of a 
character very different from any yet ſeen ; tall, 
rocky, and of more broken and pointed form. 
Among them was the high blue peak, called 
Kidſtowpike ; the broader ridge of Wallow-crag ; 


a round and ſtill loftier mountain—Ikolm-moor, 


beyond, and, further yet; other ranges of peaked 
ſummits, that overlook Ullſwater. | 


In a hollow on the left of the road, called the 
Vale of Magdalene, are the ruins of Shap-abbey, 
Huilt 1n the reign of John, of which little now ap- 
pears except a tower with pointed windows. The 
ſituation is deeply fecluded, and the gloom of the 
ſurrounding mountains may have accorded well 
with monaſtic melancholy. | 


Proceeding towards Bampton we had a mo- 
mentary peep into Hawſwater, ſunk deep among 
black and haggard rocks, and over-topped by the 

54 2” _ towering 


aer fells before named, whoſe ſummits were 
involved in tempeſt,” till the ſun, ſuddenly break- 
ing out from under clouds, threw a watery gleam 
aſlant the broken top of Kidſtowpike ; and his 
rays, ſtruggling with the ſhower, produced a fine 
effect of light, oppoſed to the gloom, that wrapt 
Ickolm-moor and other huge mountains. 


We ſoon after looked down from the heights of 
Bampton upon its open vale, checkered with corn 
and meadows, among which the ſlender Lowther 
wound its way from Hawſwater to the vale of 
Eden, croſſing that of Bampton to the north. 
- The hills, enriched here and there with hanging 
woods and ſeats, were cultivated nearly to their 
ſummits, except where in the ſouth the rude 
heights. of Hawſwater almoſt excluded the lake 
and ſhut up the valley. Immediately below us 
Bampton-grange lay along the ſkirt of the hill, 
and croſſed the Lowther, a grey, rambling and 
antient village, to. which we deſcended among 
rough common, darkened by mc ragalt of fir, 
and between corn encloſures. 


The interruption, which incloſed waters and 
pathleſs mountains give to the intercourſe and 
buſineſs of ordinary life, renders the diſtri, that 
contains the lakes of Lancaſkire, Weſtmoreland 
and. Cumberland, more thinly inhabited than is 
due to the healthineſs of the climate and, perhaps, 
to the richneſs of the vallies. "The roads are al- 
ways difficult from their ſteepneſs, and in winter 
are greatly obſtructed by ſnow. That over Shap- 
fell to Kendal was, ſome years ſince, entirely im- 

fable, till the inhabitants of a few ſcattered 
towns ſubſcribed thirty pounds, and a way was cut 


wide enough for one horſe, but fo deep, that the 
ſnow 
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ſnow was, on each fide, above the rider's head. 


It is not in this age of communication and intelli- 


gence, that any perſon will be credulouſly eager to 
ſuppoſe the inhabitants of one part of the iſland 
conſiderably or generally diftinguiſhed in their 
characters from thoſe of another; yet, perhaps, 
none can immerge themſelves in this country of 
the lakes, without being ſtruck by the ſuperior 
ſimplicity and modeſty of the people. Secluded 


from great towns and from examples of ſelfiſh 
ſplendour, their minds feem to act freely in the 


ſphere of their own affairs, without interruption 
from envy or triumph, as to thoſe of others. 
They are obliging, without ſervility, and plain 
but not rude, ſo that, when, in accoſting you, 
they omit the cuſtomary appellations, you per- 
ceive it to be the familiarity of kindneſs, not of 
diſreſpect; and they do not bend with meanneſs, 
or hypocriſy, but ſhew an independent well mean- 
ing, without obtruſiveneſs and without the hope 
of more than ordinary gain. 


Their views of profit from ſtrangers are, indeed, 
more limited than we could have believed, before 
witneſſing it. The ſervants at the little inns con- 


feſs themſelves by their manner of receiving what 


you give, to be almoſt as much ſurpriſed as 
pleaſed. A boy, who had opened four or five gates 
for us between Shap and Bampton, bluſhed when 
we called to him to have ſome halfpence; and it 
frequently happened, that perſons, who had look- 
ed at the harneſs, or rendered ſome little ſervices 
of that fort on the road, paſſed on, before any 
thing could be offered them. The confuſion of 
others, on being paid, induced us to ſuppoſe, at 
firſt, that enough had not been given; but we 
were ſoon informed, that nothing was expected. 


The 
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The inns, as here at Bampton, are fre uently 
humble; and thoſe, who are diſpoſed to cate: 
for deuter as if there was a crime in not being 
able to ſupply them, may confound a ſimple peo- 
ple, and be themfelves greatly diſcontented, be- 
fore they go. But thoſe, who will be ſatisfied 
with comforts, and think the experience of 1 inte- 
grity, carefulneſs and goodwill is itfelf a luxury, 
will be glad to have ſtopped at Bampton and at 
ſeveral other little villages, where there is ſome 
fort of og ke for travellers. 


Nor is this ſecluded ſpot without proviſion for 
the mind. A beneficed grammar ſchool receives 
the children of the inhabitants, and ſends, we 
believe, ſome to an Univerſity. Biſhop GIBSoW 
received his education at it. Eiſhop Law, who 
was born at Bampton, went daily acroſs one, or 
two of the rudeſt fells on the lake to another 
ſchool, at Martindale; an exerciſe of no trifling 
fatigue, or reſolution; for among the things to be 
gained by ſeeing the lakes is a conception of. the 
extreme wildneſs of their boundaries. You ar- 
rive with a notion, that you can and dare rove 
any where amongſt the mountains; and have on- 
ly to ſee three to have the utmoſt terror of loſing 
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| The danger of wandering i in theſe regions with- 
out a guide is increaſed by an uncertainty, as to 
the titles of heights ; for the people of each vil- 
lage have a name for the part of a mountain 
neareſt. to themſelves, and they ſometimes call the 
whole by that name. The circumference of ſuch 


neights is alſo too vaſt, and the flexures too nu- 
merous 


2 
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merous to admit of great accuracy. Skiddaw, 
Saddleback and Helvellyn, may however, be cer- 
tainly diſtinguiſhed. There are others, a paſſage 
over which would ſave, perhaps, eight or ten 
miles out of twenty, but which are ſo little known, 
except to. the ſhepherds, that they are very rarely 
croſſed by travellers. We could not truſt to any 
perſon's knowledge of Harter-fell, beyond the 
head of Hawſwater. | 


F wm 
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tioned, perhaps becauſe it is inferiour in ſize to 
the others, but which is diſtinguiſhed by the ſo- 
lemn grandeur of its rocks and mountains, that 
riſe in very bold and awful characters. The wa- 
ter, about three miles long, and at the wideſt 
only half a mile over, nearly deſcribes the figure 
8, being narrowed in the centre by the projecting 
ſhores ; and, at this ſpot, it is ſaid to be fifty fa- 
thom deep. OED 


Croſſing the meadows of Bampton vale and aſ- 
cending the oppoſite heights, we approached the 
fells of Hawſwater, and, having proceeded for a 
mile along the ſide of hills, the views over the vale 
and of the fouthern mountains changing with al- 
molt every ſtep, the lake began to open between 
a very lofty ridge, covered with foreſt, and 
abrupt fells of heath, or naked rock. Soon after, 
we looked upon the firſt expanſe of the lake. Its 

| e eaſtern 
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eaſtern ſhore, riſing in a tremendous ridge of 
rocks, darkened with wood to the ſummit, ap- 
pears to terminate in Wallow-crag, a promontory 
of towering height, beyond which the lake winds 
from view. The finely broken mountains on the 
welt are covered with heath, and the tops 1impend 
in crags and precipices; but their aſcent from the 
water is leſs ſudden than that of the oppoſite rocks, 
and they are ſkirted by a narrow margin of vivid 
green, where cattle were feeding, and tufted 
ſhrubs and little groves overhung the lake and 
were reflected on its dark ſurface. Above, a very 
few white cottages among wood broke in upon 
the ſolitude; higher ſtill, the mountain. flocks 
were browſing, and above all, the narrow per- 
ſpective was cloſed by dark and monſtrous ſum- 
mits. „NG 


As we wound along the bank, the rocks un- 
ſolded and diſcloſed the ſecond expanſe, with ſce- 
nery yet more towering and ſublime than the firſt. 
This perſpective ſeemed to be terminated by the 
huge mountain called Caſtle- ſtreet; but, as we 
advanced, Harter-fell reared Eis awful front, im- 
pending over the water, and ſhut in the ſcene, 
where, amidſt rocks, and at the entrance of a 
len almoſt choked by fragments from the beights, 
ſtands the chapel of Martindale, ſpoken by the 
country people Mardale. Among the tells of 
this dark proſpet are Lathale, Wilter-crag, 
Caſtle-crag and Riggindale, their bold lines 
appearing beyond each other as they fell into 
the upper part of the lake, and ſome of 
them ſhewing only maſſes of ſhattered rock. 
Kiditow-pike is pre-eminent among the crowding 

Ws | ſummits 
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ſummits beyond the eaſtern ſhore, and the clouds 
frequently ſpread their gloom over its point, or 
fall in ſhowers into the cup within; on the weſt 
High-ſtreet, which overlooks the head of Ull{- 
water, is the moſt dignified of the mountains. 


Leaving the green margin of the lake, we aſ- 
cended to the Parſonage, a low, white building 
on a knoll, ſheltered by the mountain and a grove 
of ſycamores, with a ſmall garden in front, falling 
towards the water. From the door we had a 
view of the whole lake and the ſurrounding fells, 
which the eminence we were upon was juſt raiſed 


enough to ſhew to advantage. Nearly oppoſite to 


it the bold promontory of Wallow-crag puſhed 
its baſe into the lake, where a peninſula advanced 
to meet it, ſpread with bright verdure, on which 
the hamlet of Martindale lay half concealed among 
a grove of oak, beech and ſycamore, whoſe tints 
contraſted with the darker one of the ſpiry ſpruce, 
or more clumped Engliſh fir, and accorded ſweetly 
with the paſtoral green beneath. The ridge of 
precipices, that ſwept from Wallow-crag ſouth- 
ward, and formed a bay for the upper part of 
the lake, was deſpoiled of its foreſt ; but that, 
which curved northward, was dark with dwart- 


wood to the water's brim, and, opening diſtantly: 


to Bampton vale, let in a gay miniature landſcape, 


bright in ſunſhine. Below, the lake reflected the 


gloom of the woods, and was ſometimes marked 
with long white lines, which, we were told, in- 
dicated bad weather; but, except when a ſudden 
guſt ſwept the ſurface, it gave back every image 
on the ſhore, as in a dark mirror. n 
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The interior of the r Was as comfort- 
able as the ſituation was intereſting. A neat par- 
lour opened from the paſſage, but it was newly 
painted, and we were ſhewn into the family room, 
having a large old-faſhioned chimney corner, with 
benches to receive a ſocial party, and forming a 
. moſt enviable retreat from the ſtorms of the moun- 
tains. Here, in the winter evening, a family 
circle, gathering round a blazing pile of wood on 
the hearth, might defy the. weather and the 
world. It was delightful to picture ſuch a party, 
happy in their home, in the ſweet affections of 
kindred and in honeſt independence, converſing, 
working and reading occaſionally, while the 
blaſt was ſtruggling againſt the caſement and the 
inow pelting on the Took, 


The ſeat of a long Viodow, overlooking the 
lake, offered the delights of other ſeaſons; hence 
the luxuriance of ſummer and the colouring of 
autumn ſuëceſſively ſpread their enchantments 
over the oppoſite woods, and the meadows that 
margined the water below ; and a little garden of 
ſweets ſent up its fragrance to that of the honey- 
ſuckles, that twined round the window. Here, 
too, lay a ſtore of books, and, to inſtance that 
an inhabitant of this remote nook could not ex- 
clude an intereſt concerning the diſtant world, 
among them was a hiſtory of paſſing events. 
Alas! to what ſcenes, to what diſplay of human 
paſſious and human ſuffering did it open! How | 
oppoſite to the ſimplicity, the innocence and the 
peace of theſe! 


The venerable father of the manſion was en- 
gaged in his duty at his chapel of Martindale, 
but we were Py received within, and heard 


the 
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the next day how gladly he would have rendered 
an civilities to enter. e 


On having this enviable little reſidence, we 
purſued the ſteeps of the mountain behind it, and 
were ſoon amidſt the floeks and the crags, whence 
the look down upon the lake and among the fells 
was folemn and ſurpriſing. About a quarter of a 
mile from the Parſonage, a torrent of ſome digni- 
ty ruſhed paſt us, foaming down a rocky chaſm 
in its way to the lake. Every where, little ſtreams 
of cbryſtal clearneſs wandered filently among the 
moſs and turf, which half concealed their pro- 
greſs, or daſhed over the rocks; and, acroſs the 
largeſt, ſheep-bridges of flat ſtone were thrown, 
to prevent the flocks from being carried away in 
attempting to paſs them in winter. The grey 
ſtones, that grew among the heath, were ſpotted 
with moſles of ſo fine a-texture, that i it was dith- 


cult to aſcertain whether they were vegetable; 


their tints were a delicate pea-green and primroſe, 
with a variety of colours, which it was not ne- 
ceflary to be a botaniſt to admire. 

An bons paſſed in aſcending, brought us to 
ies brow of Bampton-vale, which ſloped gently 
downward to the north, where it opened to lines 
of diſtant mountains, that extended far into the 
eaſt. The woods of Lowther-park capped two re- 
mote hills, and ſpread luxuriantly down their ſides 
into the valley; and nearer, Bampton-grange lay 
at the baſe of a mountain, crowned with fir plan- 
tations, over which, in a diſtant vale, we diſco- 
vered the village of Shap and long ridges of the 
WH p W on the ann any? | 
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One of the fells we had juſt croſſed is called 
Blanaraſa, at the ſummit of which two grey ſtones, 
each about four feet high, and placed upright, at 
the diſtance of nine feet from each other, remain 
of four, which are remembered to have been 
formerly there. The place is till called Four 
Stones ; but tradition does not relate the deſign 
of the monument; whether to limit adjoining 
diſtricts, or to commemorate a battle, or a hero. 


We deſcended gradually into the vale, among 
thickets of rough oaks, on the bank of a rivulet, 
which foamed in a deep channel beneath their 
foliage, and caine to a glade fo ſequeſtered and 
gloomily overſhadowed, that one almoſt expected 
to ſee the venerable arch of a ruin, peeping be- 
tween the branches. It was the very ſpot, which 
the founder of a monaſtery might have choſen for 
his retirement, where the chantings of a choir 
might have mingled with the ſoothing murmur of 
the ſtream, and monks have glided beneath the 
folemn trees in garments ſcarcely diſtinguiſhable 
from the ſhades themſelves. 


This glade, ſloping from the eye, opened under 
ſpreading oaks to a remote glimpſe of the vale, 
with blue hills in the diſtance ; and on the graſſy 
Hillocks of the fore-ground cattle were every where 
repoling, | > 


We returned, about ſunſet, to Bampton, after 
a walk of a little more than four miles, which 
had exhibited a great variety of ſcenery, beautiful, 
romantic and ſublime, At the entrance of the 
village, the Lowther and a nameleſs rivulet, that 
rans from Hawſwater, join their waters; both 
freams were now ſunk in their beds; but in 

| | winter 


winter they ſometimes contend for the conqueſt 
and ravage of the neighbouring ' plains. The 
waters have then riſen to the height of five or 
ix feet in a meadow forty yards from their ſum- 
mer channels. In an incloſure of this vale was 


fought the laſt battle, or ſkirmiſh, with the Scots 
in Weſtmoreland ; and it is within the telling of 


the ſons of great-grandfathers, that the conteſt 
continued, till the Scots, were diſcovered to fire 
only pebbles ; the villagers had then the folly to 
cloſe with them and the fucceſs to drive them 
away; but ſuch was the ſimplicity of the times, 
that it was called a victory to have made one pri- 
ſoner. Stories of this fort are not yet entirely 
forgotten iu the deeply incloſed vales of Weſt- 
moreland and Cumberland, where the greater 
part of the prefent inhabitants can refer to an 
anceſtry of ſeveral centuries, on the ſame ſpot. 


We thought Bampton, though a very ill- built 
village, an enviable ſpot ; having a clergyman, as 
we heard, of exemplary manners, and, as one of 
us witneſſed, of a moſt faithful earneſtneſs in 
addreſſing his congregation in the church; being 
but ſlightly removed from one of the lakes; that 
accumulates in a ſmall ſpace many of the varie- 
ties and attractions of the others; and having the 
adjoining lands diſtributed, for the moſt part, into 
{mall farms, fo that, as it is not thought low to 
be without wealth, the poor do not acquire the 
offenſive and diſreputable habits, by which they 
are too often tempted to revenge, or reſiſt the 
oſtentation of the rich. 
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Tus ride from Bampton to Ull-water is very 
various and delightful. It winds for about three 
miles along the weſtern heights of this green and 
open vale, among embowered lanes, that alter- 
nately admit and exclude the paſtoral ſcenes below, 
and the fine landſcapes on the oppoſite hills, 
formed by the plantations and antient woods of 
Lowther-park. Theſe ſpread over a long tract, 
and mingle in ſweet variety with the lively verdure 
of lawns and meadows, that ſlope into the valley, 
and ſometimes appear in gleams-among the dark 
thickets. The houſe, of white ſtone with red 
window-caſes, emboſomed among the woods, has 
nothing in its appearance anſwerable to the ſur- 
rounding grounds. Its ſituation and that of the 
park are exquiſitely happy, juſt where the vale of 
Bampton opens to that of Eden, and the long 
mountainous ridge and peak of Croſs-fell, aſpiring 
above them all, ſtretch before the eye; with the 
town of Penrith ſhelving along the ſide of a 
diſtant mountain, and its beacon on the ſummit; 
the ruins of its caſtle appearing diſtinctly at the 
fame time, crowning a low round hill. The 
horizon to the north and the eaſt is bounded by 
lines of mountains, range above range, not roman- 
tic aud ſurprifing, but multitudinous and vaſt. Of 
theſe, Croſs-fell, ſaid to be the higheſt mountain 
in Cumberland, gives its name to the whole 
northern ridge, which in its full extent, from 

| . 


' the neigbourhood of Gillſland to that of Kirkby- 
Steven, is near fifty miles. This perſpective of 
the extenſive vale of Eden has grandeur and mag- 


nificence in as high a degree as that of Bampton 


has paſtoral beauty, cloſing in the gloomy folitudes 
of Hawſwater. The vale is finely wooded, and 
variegated with manſions, parks, meadow-land,; 
corn, towns, villages, and all that make a diſtant 
landſcape rich. Among the peculiarities of it, 
are little mountains of alpine ſhape; that ſtart up 
like pyramids in the middle of the vale, ſome 
covered with wood, others barren and rocky. 
The ſcene perhaps only wants a river like the 
Rhine, or the Thames, to make it the very fineſt 
in England for union of grandeur, beauty and 


extent. 


Oppoſite Lowther-hall, we gave a farewell 
look to the pleaſant vale of Bampton and its 
| ſouthern fells, as the road, winding more to the 
weft, led us over the high lands, that ſeparate it from 
the vale of Emont. Then, aſcending through 
ſhady lanes and among fields where the oat harveſt 
was gathering, we had enchanting retrofpects of 


the vale of Eden, ſpreading to the eaſt, with all 


its chain of mountains chequered by the autumnal 
ſhadows. 


Soon after the road brought us to the brows of 
Emont, a narrow well-wooded vale, the river 


from which it takes its name, meandering through | 


it from Ullwater among paſtures and pleaſure- 
rounds, to meet the Lowther near Brougham 
Caſtle. Penrith and its caſtle and beacon look 
up the vale from the north, and the altoniſhing 


fells of Ullſ-water cloſe upon it in the ſouth ; 


while Delemain, the houſe and bcautitul grounds, 
0¹ 
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of Mr. Haſſel, Hutton St. John, a venerable old 
manſion, and the ſingle tower called Dacre- caſtle 
adorn the valley. But who can paule to admire 
the elegancies of art, when ſurrounded by the 
wonders of nature? The approach to this ſublime 
lake along the heights of Emont is exquiſitely in. 
tereſting ; for the road, being ſhrouded by woods, 
allows the eye only partial glimpſes of the 
gigantic ſhapes, rhat are afſembled in the diftance, 
and awakening high expectation, leaves the ima- 
gination, thus elevated, to paint the © forms of 
things unſeen.” Thus it was, when we caught a 
firſt view of the dark broken tops of the fells, 
that riſe round Ullſ- water, of fize and ſhape moſt 
buge, bold, and awful; overſpread with a. blue 
myſterious tint, that ſeemed almoſt ſupernatural, 
though according in gloom and ſublimity with the 
ſevere features it involved. h 


Further on, the mountains began to unfold 
themſelves; their outlines, broken, abrupt and 
interſectingꝭ each other in innumerable directions, 
ſeemed, now and then, to fall back like a multi- 
tude at ſome ſupreme command, and permitted an 
oblique glimpſe into the deep vales. A cloſe lane 
then deſcended towards Pooly-bridge, where, at 
length, the lake itſelf appeared beyond the ſpread- 
ing branches, and, ſoon after, the firſt reach ex- 
panded before us, with all its mountains tumbled 
round it; rocky, ruinous and vaſt, impending, 
yet riſing in wild confuſion and multiplied points 
behind each other. 


This view of the firſt reach from the foot of 
. Dunmallet, a pointed woody hill, near Pooly- 
bridge, is one of the fineſt on the lake, which 
here ſpreads in a noble ſheet, near three miles 

long. 
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long, and almoſt two miles broad, to the baſe of 
Thwaithill-nab, winding round which it diſap- 
pears, and the whole is then believed to be ſeen. 

The character of this view is nearly that of ſim- 
ple grandeur; the mountains, that impend over 
the ſhore in front, are peculiarly awful in their 


forms and attitudes ; on the left, the fells ſoften ; 


woodlands, and their paſtures, colour their lower 
declivities, and the water is margined with the 
tendereſt verdure, oppoſed to the dark woods 
and crags above. On the right, a green conical 


hill ſlopes to the ſhore, where cattle were repoſing 


on the graſs, or ſipping the clear wave ; further, 


riſe the bolder rocks of Thwaithill- nab, where the 


lake diſappears, and, beyond, 'the dark preci- 
pices and ſummits of tells, that crown the ſecond 
reach. 


Winding t the foot of Dunmallet, the almoſt 
pyramidal hill, that ſhuts up this end of Ullſwa- 
ter, and ſeparates it from' the vale of Emont, 
we croſſed Barton bridge, where this little river, 
clear as cryſtal, iſſues from the lake, and through 
a cloſe paſs hurries over a rocky channel to the 
vale. Its woody ſteeps, the tufted iſland, that 
interrupts its ſtream, and the valley beyond, form 
altogether a picture in fine contraſt with the ma- 
jeſty of Ullfwater, expanding on the other ſide 
of the bridge. 


We followed the ſkirts of a ſmooth green hill, 
the lake, on the other hand, flowing ſoft] 
againſt the road and ſhewing every pebble on the 
beach beneath, and proceeded towards the ſe- 


cond bend; Bak ſoon mounted from the ſhore 


among the broken knolls of Dacre-common, 
whence we had various views of the firſt reach, 
Ee | its 
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its ſcenery appearing in darkened majeſty as the 
autumnal ſhadows {ſwept over it. Sometimes, 
however, the rays, falling in gleams upon the 
water, gave it the fineſt Ben tone imaginable, 
ſober though ſplendid. Dunmallet at the foot 
of the lake was a formal unpleaſing object, not 
large enough to be grand, or wild enough to be 
romantic. e 


Ihe ground of the common is finely broken, 
and is ſcattered fparingly with white cottages, 
each pictureſquely ſhadowed by its dark grove ; 


above, riſe plantations and gray crags which 


lead the eye forward to the alpine forms, that 
crown the ſecond reach, changing their attitudes 
every inſtant as they are approached. 


Ullſwater in all its windings, which give it 
the form of the letter S, 1s nearly nine miles 
long; the width is various, ſometimes nearly two 
miles and ſeldom leſs than one; but Skelling-nab, 
a valt rock in the ſecond reach, projects ſo as to 
reduce 1t to leſs than a quarter of a mile. Theſe 
are chiefly the reputed meaſurements, but the eye 
loſes its power of judging even of the breadth, 
confounded by the boldneſs of the ſhores and the 
grandeur of the fells, that riſe beyond; the pro- 
portions however are grand, for the water retains 
its dignity, notwithitanding the vaſtneſs of its 
accompaniments; a circumſtance, which Der- 
went-water can ſcarcely boaſt. 5 


The ſecond bend, aſſuming the form of a river, 
is very long, but generally broad, and brought 
ſtrongly to remembrance. ſome of the paſſes of 
the Rhine beyond Coblentz : though, here, the 
rocks, that riſe over the water, are little wooded ; 

and, 
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and, there, Wels ſkirts are never margined by 
paſture, or open to ſuch fairy ſummer ſcenes of 
vivid green mingling with thades of wood and- 
gleams of corn, as ſometimes appear within the 


receſſes of theſe wintry mountains. Theſe cliffs, | 


however, do not ſhew the variety of hue, or 
marbled veins, that frequently ſurpriſe and de- 
light on the Rhine, being generally dark and 
gray, and the varieties in theu complexion, when 
there are any, purely aerial; but they are vaſt 
and broken; riſe immediately from the ſtream, 
and often ſhoot their malies over it; while the 
expanſe of water below accords with the dignit 
of that river in many of its reaches. Once too, 
there were other points of reſemblance, in the 
ruins of monaſteries and convents, which, though 
reaſon rejoices that they no longer exiſt, the eye 
may be allowed to regret. Of theſe, all which 
now remains on record is, that a ſociety of Be- 

nedictine monks was founded on the ſummit of 
Dunmallet, and a nunnery of the ſame order on 
a point behind Sowlby-tell ; traces of theſe runs, 
it is ſaid, may fill be ſeen. 


Thus grandeur and immenſity are the charac- 
teriſtics of the left ſhore of the ſecond reach ; 
the right exhibits romantic wildneſs in the rough 

round of Dacre-commen and the craggy heights 
above, and, further on, the ſweeteſt forms of re- 
poſing beauty, in the graify hillocks and undu- 
lating coples of Gowbarrow-park, fringing the 


water, ſometimes over little rocky eminences, that 


project into the ſtream, and, at others, in ſhelv- 
ing bays, where the lake, tranſparent as cryſtal, 
breaks upon the pebbly bank, and laves the road, 
that winds there. Above theſe paſtoral and ſyl- 
van landſcapes, riſe broken precipices, leſs tre- 
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mendous than thoſe of the oppoſite ſhore, with 
paſtures purſuing the crags to a conſiderable 
height, ſpeckled with cattle, which are exqui- 
ſitely pictureſque, as they graze upon the knolls 
and among the old trees, that adorn this finely 
dechning park, 


Leaving the hamlet of Watermillock at ſome 
diſtance on the left, and paſſing the ſeat of Mr. 
Robinſon, ſequeſtered in the gloom of beech 
and ſycamores, there are fine views over the ſe- 
cond reach, as the road deſcends the common 
towards . Among the boldeſt fells, 
that breaſt the lake on the left ſhore, are Holling- 
fell and Swarth-fell, now no longer boaſting any 
part of the foreſt of Martindale, but ſhewing 
huge walls of naked rock, and icars, which 
many torrents have inflicted, One channel only 
in this dry ſeaſon retained its ſhining ſtream ; the 
chaſm was dreadful, parting the mountain om 
the ſummit to the baſe; and its waters in winter, 
leaping in foam from precipice to precipice, muſt 
be infinitely ſublime; not, however, even then 
from their maſs, but from the length and prects | 
pitancy of their deſcent. 


The perſpedive as the road deſcends into 
Gowbarrow-park is perbaps the very fineſt on the 
lake. The ſcenery of the firſt reach is almoſt 
tame when compared with this, and it is difficult 
to ſay where it can be equalled for Alpine ſubli- 
mity, and for effecting wonder and awful eleva- 
tion. The lake, aſter expanding at a diſtance to 
great breadth, once more loſes itſelf beyond the 
enormous pile of rock called Place-{ell, oppoſite. 
to which the ſhore, ſeeming to cloſe upon all fur- 
ther progreſs, is bounded by two promontorics 
covered 
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covered with woods, that ſhoot their luxuriant 
foliage to the water's edge. The ſhattered maſs 
of gray rock, called Yew-crag, riſes immediately 
over theſe, and, beyond, a glen opens to a chaos 
of mountains more ſolemn in their aſpect, and 
-lingular in their ſhapes, than any which have ap- 
peared, point crowding over point in lofty ſuc- 
ceſſion. Among theſe is Stone-croſs-pike and 
huge Helvellyn, ſcowling over all; but, though 
this retains its pre-eminence, its dignity is loſt in 
the maſs of alps around and below it. A fear- 
ful gloom involved them; the ſhadows of a 
ftormy ſky upon mountains of dark rock and 
heath. All this is ſeen over the woody fore- 
ground of the park, which, ſoon ſhrouding us in 
its bowery lanes, allowed the eye and the fancy 
to repoſe, while venturing towards new forms 
and aſſemblages of ſublimity. 


Meantime, the green ſhade, under which we 
paſſed, where the ſultry low of cattle, and the 
found of ſtreams hurrying from the heights 
through the copſes of Gowbarrow to the lake 
below, were all that broke the ſtillneſs; theſe, 
with gleamings of the water, cloſe on the left, 
between the foliage, and which was ever chang- 
ing its hue, ſometimes aſſuming the ſoft purple 
of a pigeon's neck, at others the filvery tint of 
ſunſhine—theſe circumſtances of imagery were in 
ſoothing and bcautiful variety with the gigantic 
viſions we had loſt. | 


The road ſtil] purſuing this border of the lake, 
the copſes opened to partial views of the bold 
rocks, that form the oppoſite ſhore, and many a 
wild receſs and ſolemn glen appeared and va- 


niſhed among them, ſome ſhewing only broken 
| | fells, 
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fells, the ſides of others ſhaggy with foreſts, and 
nearly all lined, at their baſes, with natrow paſ- 
tures of the moſt exquthte verdure. Thus de- 
ſeending upon à ſucceſſon of . ſweeping bays, 
where the thades parted, and admitted the lake, 
that flowed even with us, and again retreating 
from it over gentle eminences, where it glittered 
only between the leaves; crofling the rude bridges 
of ſeveral becks, rapid, clear and foaming among 
dark ſtones, and receiving a green tint from the 


cloſely ſhado ing trees, but neither precipitous 


enough in their deſcent, nor ample enough in 
their courſe, to increaſe the dighity of the ſcene, 

we came, after paſſing nearly three miles through 
the park, to Lyulph's Tower. This manſion, a 
ſquare; gray edifice, with turreted corners, bat. 
tlements and windows in the Gothic ſtyle, has 
been built by the preſent Duke of Norfolk in one 
of the fine ſt ſituations of a park, abounding with 
views of the grand and the ſublime. It ſtands 
on a green eminence, a little removed from the 
water, backed with wood and with paſtures rifing 
abruptly beyond, to the cliffs and crags that 


crown them. In front, the ground falls finely to 


the lave's edge, broken, yet gentle, and ſcattered 
over with old trees, and darkened with copſes, 
which nungle in fine variety of tints with the 
light verdure of tlie turf beneath. Herds of deer, 
wandering over the knolis, and cattle, repoling 


in the ſhade, completed this ſweet landſcape: 


The lake is hence ſ-en to make one of its 
boldeſt expanſes, as it {weeps round Place-fell, 
and flows into the third and laſt bend of this won- 
derful vale. Lyulph's Tower looks up this reach 
to the ſouth, and to the eaſt traces all the fells 
and curving banks * Gowbarrow, that bind the 

ſecond ; 
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fecond ; while, to the weſt, a dark glen opens to 
a glimpſe of the folemn alps round Helvellyn ; 
and all theſe objects are ſeen over the mild beauty 
of the park. | | "© 


Paſſing fine ſweeps of the ſhore and over bold 
headlands, we came oppoſite - to the vaſt pro- 
montory, called Place-fell, that puſhes its craggy 
foot into the lake, hke a hon's claw, round 
which the waters make a ſudden turn, and enter 
Patterdale, their third and final expanſe. In this 
reach, they loſe the form of a river, and reſume 
that of a lake, being cloſed, at three miles dil. 
tance, by the ruinous rocks, that guard the gorge 
of Patterdale, backed by a multitude of fells. 
The water, in this ſcope, is of oval form, bound- 
ed on one fide by the precipices of Place-fell, 
Martindale-fell, and ſeveral others equally rude 
and awful that riſe from its edge, and ſhew no 
lines of yerdure, or maſſes of wood, but retire 
in rocky bays, or project in vaſt promontories 
athwart it. The oppolite ſhore is leſs ſevere and 
more romantic ; the rocks are lower and richly 
wooded, and, often receding from the water, 
leave room tor a tract of paſlure, meadow land 
and corn, to margin their ruggedneſs. At the 
upper end, the village of Patterdaie, and one or 
two white farms, peep out from among trees 
beneath. the ſcowling mountains, that cloſe the 
| Teene; pitched in a rocky nook, with corn and 
meadow land, ſloping gently in front to the lake, 
and, here and there, a ſcattered grove. But this 
{ſcene is viewed to more advantage from one of 
the two woody eminences, that overhang the 
lake, juſt at the point where it ſorms its laſt an- 
le, and, like an opened compaſs, ſpreads its two 
arms before the eve. Theſe heigbte are extremely 

beautiful, 
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beautiful, viewed from the oppoſite ſhore, and 
had long charmed us at a diſtance. Approach- 
ing them, we croſſed another torrent, Glencoyn- 
beck, or Airey-force, which here divides not only 
the eſtates of the Duke of Norfolk and Mr. Hodg- 
kinſon, but the counties of Weſtmoreland and 
Cumberland ; and. all the fells beyond, that en- 
cloſe the laſt bend of Ullſwater, are in Pattes- 


dale. Here, on the right, at the feet of awful 


rocks, was ſpread a gay autumnal ſcene, in which 


the peaſants were finging merrily as they gather- 


ed the oats into ſheafs ; woods, turfy hillocks, 
and, above all, tremendous crags, - abruptly 
cloſing round the yellow harveſt. The figures, 
together with the whole landſcape, reſembled one 
of thoſe beautifully fantaſtic ſcenes; which fable 
calls up before the wand of the magician. 


Entering Glencoyn woods and ſweeping the 


boldeſt bay of the lake, while the water daſhed 


with a ſtrong ſurge upon the ſhore; we at length 


mounted a road frightful from its ſteepneſs and 


its crags, and gained one of the wooded ſum- 
mits ſo long admired. From hence the view of 
Ullſwater is the moſt extenſive, and various, that 
its ſhores exhibit, comprehending its two princi— 
pal reaches, and though not the moſt pictureſque, 
it is certainly the moſt grand. To the eaſt, ex- 


tends the middle ſweep in long and equal per- 


ſpective, walled with barren fells on the right, 
and margined on the left with the paſtoral receſ- 
ſes and bowery projections of Gcwbarrow park. 
The rude mountains above almoſt ſeemed to have 


fallen back from the ſhore to admit this landſcape 


within their hollow boſom, and then, bending 
abruptly, appear like Milton's Adam viewing the 
{leeping Eve, to hang over it enamoured. 


Lyulph's 
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Lyulph's Tower is the only object of art, ex- 
cept the hamlet of Watermillock, ſeen in the 
diſtant perſpective, that appears in the ſecond 
bend of Ullſwater; and this loſes much of its 
effect from the ſquare uniformity of the ſtructure, 
and the glaring green of its painted window- 
caſes. This 1s the longeſt reach of the lake. 


 Place-fel, which divides the two laſt bends, 
and was immediately oppofite to the point we 
were on, is of the boldeſt form. It projects into 
the water, an enormous mals of grey crag, ſcarred 
with dark hues; thence retiring a little it again 
bends forward in huge cliffs, and finally ſtarts up 
into a vaſt perpendicular face of rock. As a 
ſingle object, it is wonderfully grand; and, con- 
nected with the ſcene, its effect 1s ſublime, The 
lower rocks, are called Silver-rays, and not in- 
aptly ; for, when the ſun ſhines upon them, their 
variegated ſides ſomewhat reſemble in brightneſs 
the rays ſtreaming beneath a cloud, 


The leaſt reach of Ullſwater, which is on the 
right of this point, expands into an oval, and. 
its majeſtic ſurface 1s ſpotted with little rocky 
Hlets, that would adorn a leſs ſacred ſcene; here 
they are prettineſſes, that can ſcarcely be tole- 
rated by the grandeur of its character. Ihe tre- 

mendous mountains, which {cowl over the gorge 
of Patterdale; the cliffs, maily, broken and over- 
looked by a "multitude of dark ſummits, with 
the grey walls of Swarth and Martindale fells, 
that upheave themſelves on the eaſtern ſhore, 
form altogether one of the moſt grand and awful 
pictures on the lake; yet, admirable and impref- 
five as it is, as to ſolemnity and aſtoniſhment, 
its effect with us was not equal to that of the 

ü more 
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more alpine ſketch, caught in diſtant perſpeQtive 
from the deſcent into Gowbarrow-park. os 


In theſe views of Ullſwater, ſublimity and great- - 
neſs are the predominating characters, though 
beauty often glows upon the weſtern bank, The 
mountains are all bold, gloomy and ſevere. When 
we ſaw them, the {ky accorded well with the 
ſcene, being frequently darkened by autumnal 
clouds; and the equinoctial gale ſwept the fur- 
face of the lake, marking its blackneſs with long 
white lines, and beating its waves over the rocks 
to the foliage of the thickets above. The trees, 
that ſhade theſe eminences, give greater force to 
the ſcenes, which they either partially exclude, 
or wholly admit, and become themſelves fine 
objects, enriched as they are with the darkeſt 


moſs. 


From hence the ride to the village of Patter. 
dale, at the lake's head, is, for the firſt part, 
oyer precipices covered with wood, whence you 
look down, on the left, upon the water, or upon 
paſtures ſtretching to it; on the right, the rocks 
riſe abruptly, and often impend their maſles over 
the road; or open to narrow dells, green, rocky 
and overlooked by endleſs mountains. 


About half way to the village of Patterdale, 

a peninſula ſpreads from this ſhore into the lake, 
where a white houſe, peeping from a grove and 
ſurrounded with green encloſures, is beautifully 
placed. This is an inn, and, perhaps, the prin- 
cipal one, as to accommodation; but, though 
its ſituation, on a ſpot which on each fide com- 
mands the lake, is very fine, it is not compara- 
ble, in point of wildneſs and ſublimity, to * 
0 
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of the cottage. called the King's Arms, at Pat- 
terdale. In the way thither, are enchanting 
Eaiches Gi the lake, between the trees on the 
left; and peeps into the glens, that wind among 
the alps towards Helvellyn, on the tight. Theſe 
multiply near the head of Ullſwater, where they 
| ſtart off as from one point, like radii, and con- 
clude 1 in arne ſolitudes. 


It is difficult to ſpread varied pictures of ſuch 
ſcenes before the imagination. A repetition of 
the ſame images of rock, wood and water, and 
the ſame x mr of grand, vaſt and ſublime, 
which neceſſarily occur, muit appear tautologous, 
on paper, though their archetypes in nature, ever 
varying in outline, or arrangement, exhibit new 
viſions to the eye, and produce new ſha des E 
effe& on the mind. It is dittcult allo, wire 
theſe delightful differences have been Wee 
enced, to torbear dwelling on the remembrance, 
and attempting to ſketch the peculiarities, which 
oceaſioned them. The ſcenery at the head of 
Ullſwater is eſpecially productive of {uch difficul- 
ties, where a wiſh to preſent the pidure, and a 
conſciouſneſs of the impoſſibility of doing to, 
except by the pencil, meet and oppole each 
other. 


Patterdale itſelf is a name ſoinewhat familiar 
to recollection, from the circumſtance of the chief 
eſtate in it having given to its poſſeſſors, for fe- 
veral centuries, the title of Kings of Patterdale. 
The laſt perfon fo diſtinguiſhed was richer than 
his anceſtors, having increaſed his income, by 
the molt ludicrous parſimony, to a thouſand 
pounds a year, His ſon and ſuceeſſor is an in- 
duftriovs country gentleman, who has improved 

che 
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the ſort of farming manſioh, annexed to the 
eſtate, and, not affecting to depart much from 
the ſimple manners of the other inhabitants, is 
reſpectable enough to be generally called by his 
own name of Mounſey, inſtead of the title, 
which was probably ſeldom given to his anceſtors, 
but 1n ſome fort of mockery. | 


The village is very humble, as to the conditi- 
ons and views of the inhabitants; and very re- 
ſpeQable; as to their integrity and ſimplicity, and 
to the contentment, which is proved by the in- 
frequency of emigrations to other diſtricts. .It 
ſtraggles at the feet of fells, ſomewhat removed 
from the lake and near the entrance of the wild 
vale of Glenridding. Its white church is ſeen 
nearly from the commencement of the laſt reach, 
riſing among trees, and in the church-yard are 
the ruins of an antient yew, of remarkable ſize 
and yenerable beauty ; its trunk, hollowed and 
ſilvered by age, reſembles twiſted roots; yet, the 
branches that remain above, are not of melan- 
choly black, but flouriſh in rich verdure and 
flaky foliage. | | 


The inn is beyond the willage, ſecurely ſhel- 
tered under high crags, while enormous fells, 
cloſe on the right, open to the gorge of Patter- 
dale; and Coldrill-beck, iſſuing from it, deſcends 
among the corn and meadows, to join the lake 
at a little diſtance. We had a happy evening 
at this cleanly cottage, where there was no want, 
without its recompenſe, from the civil offices of 
the people. Among the rocks, that roſe over it, 
is a ſtation, which has been more frequently ſe- 


| lected than any other on the lake by the painter 
and the lover of the beau idée, as the French and. 


Sir 
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Sir Joshua REVYNOIL DS expreſſively term what 
Mr. Bukkx explains in his definition of the word 
ne. Below the point, on which we ſtood, a 
tract of corn and meadow land fell gently to the 
lake, which expanded in great majeſty beyond, 
bounded on the right by the precipices of many 
fells, and, on the left, by rocks finely wooded, 
and of more broken and ſpiry outline. The un- 
dulating paſtures and copſesof Gowbarrow cloſed 
the perſpective, Round the whole of theſe ſhores, 
but particularly on the left, roſe cluſters of dark 

and pointed ſummits, aſſuming great variety of 
ſhape, amongſt which Helvellyn was ſtill pre- 
eminent. Immediately around us, all was vaſt 
and gloomy ; the fells mount ſwiftly and to enor- 
mous heights, leaving at their baſes only crags 
and hillock, tufted with thickets of dwarf. oak 
and holly, where the beautiful cattle, that adorned 
them, and a few ſheep, were picking a ſcanty 
ſupper among the heath. 2 


From this ſpot glens open on either hand, that 


lead the eye only to a chaos of mountains. The 
profile of one near the fore-ground on the right 
is remarkably grand, ſhelving from the ſummit 
in one vaſt ſweep of rock, with only ſome inter- 
ruption of craggy points near its baſe, into the 
water. On one fide, it unites with the fells in 
the gorge of Patterdale, and, on the ather, winds 
into a bold bay for the lake. Among the high- 
lands, ſeen over the left ſhore, is Common-tell, 
a large heathy mountain, which appeared to face 
us. Somewhat nearer, is a lower one, called 
Glenridding, and above it the Nab. Graſſdale 
has Glenridding and the Nab on one fide towards 
the water, and Birk's-fell and St. Sunday's-crag 
over that, on the other. The points, —_— 

above 
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above the Nab, are Stridon-edge, then Cove's 
head, and, over all, the precipices of dark Hel- 


vellyn, now appearing ouly at intervals among 
the clouds. 


Not only every fell of this wild region has a 
name, but almoſt every crag of every fell, ſo that 
ſhepherds ſitting at the fire-hde can direct cach 
other to the exact ſpot among the nme 
wheie a ſtray Wer has been ſeen. 


Among the rocks on the right ſhore, is Mar- 
tindale-fell, once ſhaded with a foreſt, from which 
it received its name, and which ſpreading to a 
vaſt extent over the hills and vallies beyond, even 
as far as Hawſwater, darkened the front of 
Swarth-fell and ſeveral others, that impend over 
the firft and ſecond reach of Ullſwater. Of the 
moat eins, which tower above the glen of Pat- 
terdale, the higheſt are. Harter's-fell, Kidſtow- 
pike, and the 11dge, called the High-ftreet; a 
name, which reminded us of the Gorman denos 
mination, Berg 80 


The effect of a Kere evening upon the 
ſcenery was ſolemn. Clouds ſmoked along the 
fells, veiling them for a moment, and paſling on 
to other ſummits; or ſometimes they involved 
the lower feeps, leaving the tops unobſcured 
and reſembling iilands in a diftant ocean. The 
lake was dark and tempeſtuous, daſhing the rocks 
with a-ltzong foam. It was a ſcene worthy of the 


ſublimity of Oftian, and brought to recollection 


we touches of his gloomy pencil.“ When the 
itorms of the mounteins come, when the north 


lifts the waves on high, I fit by the founding 
ſhore, & E 


A large 
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A large hawk, ſailing proudly in the air, and 
wheeling among the ſtormy clouds, ſuperior to 
the ſhock of the guſt, was the only animated ob- 
ject in the upward proſpect. We were told, that 
the eagles had forſaken their aeries in this neigh- 
bourhood and in Borrowdale, and are fled to the 
iſle of Man; but one had been ſeen in Patter- 
dale, the day before, which, not being at its full 


growth, could not have arrived from a great 
diſtance. | 


| We returned to our low-roofed habitation, 

where, as the wind ſwept in hollow guſts along 
the mountains and ſtrove againſt our caſements, 
the crackling blaze of a wood fire lighted up the 
cheerfulneſs, which, ſo long fince as Juvenal's 
time, has been allowed to ariſe from the contraſt 
of eaſe againſt difficulty. Suave mari magno, tur- 
bantibus aquore ventis; and, however We > might 
exclaim, 


-e be my retreat 
Between the groaning foreſt and the ſhore, 
Beat by the boundleſs multitude of waves!“ 


it was pleaſant to add, 


Where ruddy fire and beaming tapers Join 
To cheer the gloom.”? | 


BROUGHAM 
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BROUGHAM CASTLE. 


RN N 
1 H E next morning, we proceeded from Ulf. 
water along the vale of Emont, ſo ſweetly adorn- 
ed by the woods and lawns of Dalemain, the ſeat 
of Mr. Haſſel, whoſe manſion is ſeen in the bot. 
tom. One of the. moſt magnificent proſpects In 
the country is when this vale opens to that of 
Eden. The mountainous range of Croſs-fell front- 
ed us, and its appearance, this day, was very 
ſtriking, for the effect of autumnal light and ſhade. 
The upper range, bright in ſunſhine, appeared to 
riſe, like light clouds above the lower, which 
was involved in dark ſhadow, ſo that it was a 
confiderable time before the eye could detect the 
illuſtqan. The effect of this was e in- 
tereſting. 

Within view of Emont bridge, which divides 
the counties of Cumberland and Weſtmoreland, 
is that memorial of antient times, ſo often de: 
ſcribed under the name of Arthur's Round Table; 
a green Circular ſpot of forty E aces diameter, in- 
cloſed by a dry ditch, and, beyond this, by a 
bank ; each in ſufficient preſervation to ſhew ex- 
actly what has been its form. - In the midſt of 
the larger circle is another of only ſeyen paces 
diameter. We have no means of adding to, or 
even of corroborating any oi the well known con- 
jectures, concerning the uſe of this rude and 
certainly very antient monument. Thoſe not 
qualited to propoſe decifions in this reſpect 

may, 
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may, however, ſuffer themſelves to believe, that 
the bank without the ditch and the encloſure 
within it were places for different clafles of per- 
ſons, intereſted as parties, or ſpectators, in ſome 
tranſactions, paſſing within the inner circle; and 
that theſe, whether religious, civil, or military 
ceremonies, were rendered diſlinctand conſpicuous, 
for the purpoſe of impreſſing them upon the me- 
mory of the ſpeQators, at a time when memory 
and tradition were the only preſervatives of hiſ- 
tory. 


Paſſing a bridge, under which the Lowther, 
from winding and romantic banks, enters the 
vale of Eden, we aſcended. between the groves of 
Bird's Neſt, or, as it is now called, Brougham 
Hall; a white manſion, with battlements and 
gothic windows, having formerly a bird painted 
on the front. It is perched among woods, on 
the brow of a ſteep, but not lofty hill, and com- 
mands enchanting proſpects over the vale. The 
winding Emont; the ruins of Brougham Caſtle on 
a green knoll of Whinfield park, ſurrounded 
with old groves; far beyond this, the highlands 
of Croſs-fell; to the north, Carleton-hall, the 
handſome modern manſion of Mr. Wallace, 
amidſt lawns of incomparable verdure and luxu- 
riant woods falling from the heights ; further ſtill, 
the mountain, town and beacon of Penrith; theſe 
are the principal features of the rich landſcape, 
{pread before the eye from the ſummit of the hill, 
at Bird's Neſt. 


As we deſcended to Brougham Caſtle, about a 
mile further, its ruined maſles of pale red ſtone, 
tufted with ſnrubs and plants, appeared between 


groves of fir, beach, oak and aſh, a:nidſt the. 
| F F broken 
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broken ground of Whinfield park, a quarter of a 
mile through which brought us to the ruin itſelf. 
It was guarded by a ſturdy maſtiff, worthy the 
office of porter to ſuch a place, and a good effigy 
of the Sir Porter of a former age. Brougham 
Caſtle, venerable for its well-certified antiquity 

and for the hoary maſſes it now exhibits, is ren- 
dered more intereſting by having been occaſionally 
the reſidence of the humane and generous Sir Phi- 
lip Sydney; who had only to look from the win- 
dows of this once noble edifice to ſee his own 
% Arcadia“ ſpreading on every ſide. The land- 
ſcape probably awakened his imagination, for it 
was during a viſit here, that the greateſt part of 
the work was written. 


This edifice, once amongſt the ſtrongeſt and 
moſt important of the border fortrefles, is ſuppoſ- 
ed to have been founded by the Romans; but the 
firſt hiſtorical record concerning it is dated in the 
time of William the Conqueror, who granted it 
to his nephew, Hugh de Albinois. His ſucceſſors 
held it, till 1170, when Hugh de Morville, one 
of the murderers of Thomas a Becket, torteited it 
by his crime. Brougham was afterwards granted 
by King John to a grandſon of Hugh, Robert de 
Vipont, whoſe grandſon again forfeited the eſtate, 
which was, however, reſtored to his daughters, 
one of whom marrying a De Clifford, it remain- 
ed in this family, till a daughter of the celebrated 
Counteſs of Pembroke gave it by marriage to that 
of the Tuftons, Earls of Thanet, in which it now 


remains. 


This caſtle has been. thrice nearly demoliſhed; 
firſt by neglect, during the minority of Roger de 


Vipont, after which it 8 ſuticiently reſtored to 
receive 
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receive James the Firſt, on his return from Scot- 
land, in 1617; ſecondly, in the civil wars of Charles 
the Firſt's time; and thirdly, in 1728, when great 
part of the edifice was deliberately taken down, 
and the materials fold for one hundred pounds; 
Some of the walls {till remaining are twelve feet 
thick, and the places are viſible, in which the 
maſly gates were held to them by hinges and bolts 
of uncommon fize. A fuller proof of the many 
facrifices of comfort and convenience, by which . 
the higheſt claſſes in former ages were glad to pur- 

chaſe ſecurity, is very ſeldom afforded, than by 
the three detached parts {till left of this edifice; _ 
but they ſhew nothing of the magnificence and 
gracefulneſs, which ſo often charm the eye in go- 
thic ruins. Inſtead of theſe, they exhibit ſymp- 
toms of the cruelties, by which their firſt lords 
revenged upon others the wretchednels of the con- 
tinual ſuſpicion felt by themſelyes. Dungeons, 
ſecret paſſages and heavy iron rings remain to hint 
of unhappy wretches, who were, perhaps, reſcu- 
ed only by death from theſe horrible engines of a 
tyrant's will. The bones probably ct ſuch victims 
are laid beneath the damp. earth of theſe vaults. 


A young woman from a neighbouring farm- 
houſe conducted us oyer broken banks, waſhed by 
the Emont, to what had been the grand entrance 
of the caſtle; a venerable gothic gateway, dark 
and of great depth, paſſing under a ſquare tower, 
finely ſhadowed by old elms. Above, ate a croſs- 
loop and two tier of ſmall pointed windows; no 
battlements appear at the top; but four rows of 
corbells, which probably once ſupported them, 


now prop ſome tufts of antient thoru, that have 
roots in their fractures. 
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As we paſſed under this long gateway, we look- 
ed into what 1s ſtill called the Keep, a ſmall vault- 
ed room, receiving light only from loops in the 
outward wall. Near a large fire-place, yet entire, 
is a trap door leading to the dungeon below; and, 
in an oppoſite corner, a door- caſe to narrow ſtairs, 
that wind up the turret, where too, as well as in 
the vault, priſoners were probably ſecured. One 
almoſt ſaw the ſurly keeper deſcending through 
this door-caſe, and heard him rattle the keys of 
the chambers above, liſtening with indifference to 
the clank of chains and to the echo of that groan 
below, which ſeemed to rend the heart it burſt 
trom. | 
This gloomy gateway, which had once ſounded 
with the trumpets and horſes of. James the Firſt, 
when he viſited the Earl of Cumberland, this 
gateway, now ſerving only to ſhelter cattle from 
the ſtorm, opens, at length, to a graſſy knoll, 
with bold mafles of the ruin ſcattered round it 
and a few old aſh trees, waving in the area. 
Through a fractured arch in the rampart ſome fea- 
tures in the ſcenery without appear to advantage ; 
the Emont falling over a weir at ſome diſtance, 
with fulling-mills on the bank above; beyond, 
the paſtured flopes and woodlands of Carleton 
park, and Crols-tell ſweeping: the back- ground. 


Of the three ruinous parts, that now remain of 
the edifice, one large ſquare maſs, near the tower 
and gateway, appears to have contained the prin- 
cipal apartments; the walls are of great height, 
and, though roofleſs, nearly entire, We entered 
what ſeemed to have been the great hall, now 
choaked with rubbiſh and weeds. It was intereſt- 
ing to look upwards through the void, and trace 


by the many window-caſes, that appeared at diffe- 
| 2 rent 
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rent heights in the walls, ſomewhat of the plan of 
apartments, whoſe floors and ceilings had long 
fince vaniſned; majeſtic reliques, w hich ſhewed, 
that here, as well as at Har wick, the chief rooms 
had been in the ſecond ſtory. Door-caſes, that 
had opened to rooms without this building, with 
remains of paſſages within the walls, were fre- 
quently ſeen, and, here and there, in a corner at 
a vaſt height, fragments of a winding ſtaircaſe, 
appearing beyond the arch of a flender door-way. 


We were tempted to enter a ruinous paſſage” 
below, formed in tlie great thickneſs of the walls; 
but it was ſoon loſt in darkneſs, and we were told 
that no perſon had ventured to explore the end of 
this, or of many ſimilar paſſages among the ruins, 
now the dens of ſerpents and other venomous rep- 
tiles. It was probably a ſecret way to the great 
dungeon, which may ſtill be ſeen, underneath the 
hall; for the roof remains, though what was call- 
ed the Sweating Pillar, from the dew, that was 
owing to its damp ſituation and its ſecluſion from 
outward air, no longer ſupports it. Large iron 
rings, faſtened to the carved heads of animals, 

are {till ſhewn in the walls of this dungeon. Not 
a ſingle loop-hole was left by the contriver of this 
hideous vault for the refreſhment of priſoners ; yet 
were they inſulted by ſome difplay of gothic ele- 
gance, for the pillar already mentioned, ſupport- 
ing the centre of the root, ſpread from thence into 
eight branches, which deſcended the walls, and 
terminated at the floor in the heads, holding the 
iron rings. 


The ſecond maſs of the ruin, which, though 
at a conſiderable diſtance from the main building, 
| was 
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was formerly connected with it, ſhews the walls of 
many ſmall chambers, with reliques of the paſlages 
and ſtairs, that led to them. But, perhaps, the 


only pictureſque feature of the caſtle is the third 
detachment; a ſmall tower finely ſhattered, hav- 


ing near its top a flouriſhing aſh, growing from 
the ſolid walls, and overlooking what was once 
the moat. We mounted a perilous ſtair-caſe, of 
which many ſteps were gone, and others trembled 
to the preſſure; then gained a turret, of which 
two ſides were alſo fallen, and, at length, aſcend- 
ed to the whole magnificence and ſublimity of 
the proſpect. | | WT. 


Eden, terminated by the Stainmore hills and 
other highlands of Yorkſhire; to the north-eaſt, 
the mountains of Croſs-fell bounded the long 
landſcape. The nearer grounds were Whinfield- 
park, broken, towards the Emont, into ſhrubby 
ſteeps, where the deep red of the foil mingled 
with the verdure of foliage ; part of Sir Michael 
le Fleming's woods rounding a hill on the 
oppolite bank, and, beyond, a wide extent of low 
land. To the ſouth, {ſwelled the upland bounda- 
ries of Bamptonvale, with Lowther-woods, ſhad- 
ing the paſtures and diſtantly crowned by the ſells 
of Hawſwater; more to the welt, Bird's Neit, 
* boſomed high in tufted trees;” at its foot, 


Lowther-bridge, and, a little further, the neat 


hamlet and bridge of Emont. In the low lands, 
{till nearer, the Lowther and Emont united, the 
latier flowing 1n ſhining circles among the woods 


and deep-green meadows of Carleton-park. Be- 
yond, at a vaſt diſtance to the weft and north, roſe 


all the alps of all the lakes! an horizon ſcarcely 
| to 
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to . in England. Among theſe broken 


mountains, the ſhaggy ridge of Saddleback was 
proudly pre- eminent; but one forked top of its 
rival Skiddaw peeped over its declining fide. Hel- 
vellyn, huge and miſ-ſhapen, towered above the 
fells of Ullſwater. The ſun's rays, ſtreaming 


from beneath a line of dark clouds, that overhung 


the weſt, gave a tint of ſilvery light to all theſe 
alps, and reminded us of the firſt exquiſite appear- 
ance of the mauntains, at Goodeſberg, which, 
however, in grandeur and elegance of outline, 
united with pictureſque richneſs, we have never 
ſeen equalled. 


Of the walls around us every ledge, marking 
their many ſtories, was emboſſed with luxuriant 
vegetation. Tufts of the hawthorn ſeemed to 
grow from the ſolid ſtone, and lender ſaplings of 
aſh waved over the deſerted door-caſes, where, at 
the transforming hour of twilight, the ſuperſtitious 


eye might miſtake them for ſpectres of ſome early 


poſſeſſor of the caſtle, reſtleſs from guilt, or of 
{ome ſufferer perſevering from vengeance, 
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THE TOWN AND BEACON OF PENRITH. 


— — 


— — - 


Huavix G purſued the road one mile further, 


for the purpoſe of viſiting the tender memorial of 


pious affection, fo often deſcribed under the name 
of Counteſs' Pillar, we returned to Emont- bridge, 
and from thence reached Penrith, pronounced 
Peyrith, the moſt ſouthern town of Cumberland. 
So far off as the head of Ullſwater, fourteen miles, 
this is talked of as an important place, and looked 
to as the ſtorehouſe of whatever is wanted more 
than the fields and lakes ſupply. Thoſe, who 
have lived chiefly in large towns, bave to learn 
from the wants and dependencies of a people thin- 
ly ſcattered, like the inhabitants of all mountai- 
nous regions, the great value of any places of 
mutual reſort, however little diſtinguiſhed in the 
general view of a country. Penrith is ſo often 
mentioned in the neighbourhood, that the firſt ap- 
pearance of it ſomewhat diſappointed us, becauſe 
we had not conſidered how many ſerious reaſons 
thoſe, who talked of it, might have for their eſti- 
mation, which ſhould yet not at all relate to the 
qualities, that render places intereſting to a tra- 


veller. 


The town, conſiſting chiefly of old houſes, 
ſtraggles along two ſides of the high north road, 
and 1s built upon the fide of a mouniain, that 
towers to great height above it, in ſteep and heathy 
knolls, unſhaded by a ſingle tree. Eminent, on 
the ſummit of this monntatn, ſtands the old, ſo- 

| © INATY 
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litary beacon, viſible from almoſt every part of 
Penrith, which, notwithſtanding its many ſymp- 
toms of antiquity, is not deficient of neatneſs. 
The houſes are chiefly white, with door and win- 
dow caſes of the red ſtone found in the neighbour- 
hood. Some of the ſmaller have over their doors 
dates of the latter end of the ſixteenth century. 
There are ſeveral inns, of which that called Old 
Buchanan's was recommended to us, firſt, by the 
recollection, that Mr. Gray had mentioned it, 
and afterwards by the comfort and city we 
found there. 


Some traces of the Scottiſh dialect and pronun- 
clation appear as far ſouth as Lancaſhire; in Weſt⸗ 
moreland, they become ſtronger; and, at Pen- 
rith, are extremely diſtinct and general, ſerving 
for one among many peaceful indications of an 
approach, once notified chiefly by preparations 
for hoſtility, or defence. Penrith is the moſt 
ſouthern town in England at which the guinea 
notes of the Scotch bank are in circulation. The 
: beacon, a fort of ſquare tower, with a peaked 
roof and openings at the ſides, is a more perfect 
inſtance of the direful neceſſities of paſt ages, than 
would be expected to remain 1n this. The cir- 
cumſtances are well known, which made ſuch 
watchtulneſs eſpecially proper, at Penrith; and 
the other traces of warlike habits and precautions, 
whether appearing in records, or buildings, are 
too numerous to be noticed in a ſketch, which ra- 
ther pretends to deſcribe what the author has ſeen, 
than to enumerate what has been diſcovered by the 
reſearches of others. Dr. Burn's Hiſtory contains 
many curious particulars; and there are other- 
wiſe abundant and ſatisfactory memorials, as to 
the {tate of the debateable ground, the aaa 

or 
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for ſecuring paſſes or fords, and even to the pub- 
lic maintenance of ſlough dogs, which were to 
purſue aggreſſors with hot trod, as the inhabitants 
were to follow them by horn and voice. Theſe 
are all teſtimonies, that among the many evils, in- 
fliicted upon countries by war, that, which is not 
commonly thought of, is not the leaſt; the pub- 
lic encouragement of a diſpoſition to violence, un- 
der the names of gallantry, or valour, which will 
not ceaſe exactly when it is publicly prohibited; 
and the education of numerous bodies to habits of 
ſupplying their wants, not by conſtant and uſeful 
labour, but by ſudden aud deſtructive exertions 
of force. The miſtake, by which courage is re- 
leaſed from all moral eſtimation of the purpoſes, 
for which it is exerted, and is conſidered to be 
neceſſarily and univerſally a good in itſelf, rather, 
than a means of good, or of evil, according to its 
application, is among the ſevereſt misfortunes of 

mankind. Tacitus has an admirable reproof of 
it — | 


Ubi manu agitur, modeſtia et probitas nomina ſupe- 
rioris ſunt.?? | | 


Though the ſituation of Penrith, looking up 
| the vales of Eden and Emont, is remarkably 
pleaſant, that of the beacon above is infinitely 
finer, commandiag an horizon of at leaſt an hun- 
dred miles diameter, filled with an endleſs variety 
of beauty, greatneſs and ſublimity. The view ex- 
tends over Cumberland, parts of Weſtmoreland, 
Lancaſhire, Yorkſhire, and a corner of Nor- 
thumberland and Durham. On a clear. day, 

the 
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the Scottiſh high lands, beyond Solway Firth, may 
be diſtinguiſhed, like faint clouds, on the 8 
and the ſteeples of Carliſle are plainly viſible. All 
the intervening country, ſpeckled with towns and 
villages, is ſpread beneath the eye, and, nearly 
eighty miles to the eaſtward, part of the Cheviot 
hills are traced, a dark line, binding the diſtance 
and marking the ſeparation between earth and 
ſky. On the plains towards Carliſle, the nearer 
ridges of Croſs- fell are ſeen to commence, and 
thence ſtretch their barren ſteeps thirty miles 
towards the eaſt, where they diſappear among the 
| Stainmore-hills and the huge moorlands of Y ork- 


ſhire, that cloſe up the long landſcape. of the vale - 


of Eden. Among theſe, the broken lines of 
Ingleborough ſtart above all the broader ones of 
the moors, and that mountain {till proclaims itſelf 
ſovereign of the Yorkſhire heights. 


Southward, riſe the wonders of Weſtmoreland, 

Shapfells, ridge over ridge, the nearer pikes of 
Hawſwater, and then the mountains of Ullſwater, 
Helvellyn pre-eminent amongſt them, diſtinguiſhed 


by the grandeur and boldneſs of their outline, as 


well as the variety of their ſhapes ; ſome hugely 
ſwelling, ſome aſpiring n cluſters of alpine points, 
and ſome broken in o ſHaggy ridges. The ſky, weſt- 
ward from hence 2 d far to the north, diſplays a 
viſion of Alps, Saddleback ſpreading towards 
Keſwick its long ſhattered ridge, and one top of 
Skiddaw peering beyond it; but the others of 
this diſtrict are infer1or in grandeur to the fells of 
Ullſwater, more broken into points, and with 


leſs of contraſt in their forms. Behind Saddle. 


back, the ſkirts of Skiddaw ſpread themſelves, 


and thence low bills ſhelve into the plains of 


Cumberland, 


— 
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Cumberland, that extend to Whitehaven ; the 
only level line in the ſcope of this vaſt horizon. 
The ſcenery nearer to the eye exhtbited cultiva- 
tion in its richeſt ſtate, varied with paſtoral and 


fylvan beauty; landſcapes embelliſhed by the 


elegancies of art, and rendered venerable by the 
ruins of time. In the vale of Eden, Carleton- 
hall, flouriſhing under the hand of careful atten- 
tion, and Bird's Neſt, luxuriant in its ſpiry woods, 
oppoſed their cheerful beauties to the neglected 
walls of Brougham Caſtle, once the terror, and, 
even in ruins, the pride of the ſcene, now half 
ſhrouded in its melancholy grove. Theſe objects 
were lighted up by partial gleams of ſunſhine, 
which, as they fied along the valley, gave magi- 
cal effect to all they touched. 


The other vales in the home proſpect were 
thoſe of Bampton and Emont ; the firſt open and 
gentle, ſhaded by the gradual woods of Lowther- 
park; the laſt cloſer and more romantic, with- 
drawing in many a lingering bend towards Ullſ- 
water, where it is cloſed by the pyramidal Dun- 
mallard, but not before a gleam of the lake 1s 
faffered to appear beyond the dark baſe of the 
hill. At the nearer end of the vale, and immedt- 
ately under the eye, the venerable ruins of Penrith 
Caſtle creſt a round green hill. Theſe are of 
pale-red ſtone, and ſtand in detached maſſes; but 
have little that is pictureſque in their appearance, 
time having {pared neither tower, or gateway, 
and not a ſingle tree giving ſhade, or force, to 
the ſhattered walls. The ground about the caſ- 
tle is broken into graſſy knolls, and only cattle 
wander over the deſolated tract. Time has alſo 
obſcured the name of the founder; but it 1s 

| known, 
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known, that the main building was repaired, and 
ſome addition made to it by Richard the Third, 
when Duke of Glouceſter, who lived here, for 
five years, in his office of ſheriff of Cumberland, 
promoting the York intereſt by artful hoſpitalities, 
and endeavouring to ſtrike terror into the Lan- 
caſtrians. Among the ruins is a ſubterraneous 
paſſage, leading to a houle in Penrith, above three 
hundred yards diſtant, called Dockwray Caſtle. 
The town lies between the fortreſs and the Beacon- 
hill, ſpreading prettily along the ſkirts of the 
mountain, with its many roofs of blue ſlate, 
among which the church riſes near a dark 
grove. 


Penrith, from the latter end of the laſt century, 
till lately, when it was purchaſed by the Duke of 
Devonſhire, belonged to the family of Portland, 
to whom it was given by William the Third; 
probably inſtead of the manors in Wales, which 
it was one of William's few faulty deſigns to 
have given to bis favourite companion, had not 
Parliament remonſtrated, and informed him, that 
the Crown could not alienate the territories of 
the Principality. The church, a building of red 
ſtone, unuſually well diſpoſed in the interior, is 
a vicarage of {mall endowment ; but the value of 
money in this part of the kingdom is io high, 
that the merit of independence, a merit and a 
Happineſs which ſhould always belong to clergy- 
men, is attainable by the poſlefſors of very mo- 
derate incomes. What is called the Giant's 
Grave in the church- yard is a narrow ſpot, in- 
cloſed, to the length of fourteen or tifteen feet, 
by rows of low ſtones, at the ſides, and, at the 
ends, by two pil rs, now flender, but apparent iy 
worn by the weather from a greater thickneſs. 

1e 
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The height of theſe is eleven or twelve ſeet; and 


all the ſtones, whether in the borders, at the 
ſides, or in theſe pillars, bear traces of rude 
carving, which ſhew, at leaſt, that the monument 
muſt have been thought very important by thoſe 
that raiſed it, ſince the ſingularity of its ſize was 
not held a ſufficient diſtinction. We pored in- 
tently over theſe traces, though certainly without 


the hope of diſcovering any thing not known to 


the eminent antiquarians, who have confeſſed 


their ignorance concerning the origin of them, 


— — 5 3 


1 


FROM PENKI'TH TO KESWICK: 
To —jç—j—r— ——ñÜj—2——— 


Tur Grayſtock road, which we took for the 
nfir five or ſix miles, is unintereſting, and offers 
ot hing worthy of attention, before the approach 
to the caſtle, the ſeat of the Duke of Norfolk. 
The appearance of this from the road is good; a 
gray building, with gothic towers, ſeated in a 
valley among lawns and woods, that ſtretch, with 
great pomp of ſhade, to gently-rifing hills. Behind 
theſe, Saddleback, huge, gray and barren, riſes 
with all its ridgy lines ; a grand and fimple back- 
ground, giving exquifite effect to the dark woods 
below. Such is the height of the mountain, that, 
though eight or ten miles off, it appeared, as we 
approached the caſtle, almoſt to impend over it. 
Southward from Saddleback, a multitude of point- 
ed ſummits crowd the horizon; and it is moſt 

N intereſting, 
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intereſting, after leaving Grayſtock, to obſerve 
their changing attitudes, as you advance, and the 
gradual diſcloſure of their larger features. Per- 
haps a. ſudden diſplay of the ſublimeſt ſcenery, 
however full, imparts leſs emotion, than a gra- 
dually increaſing view of it; when expectation 
takes the higheſt tone, and imagination finiſlies 
the ſketch. 


About two miles beyond Grayſtock, the moor- 
lands commeuce, and, as far as ſimple greatneſs 
conſtitutes ſublimity, this was, indeed, a ſublime 
' proſpect ; leſs fo only than that from Shapfell 
itſelf, where the mountains are not ſo varied in 
their forms and are plainer in their grandeur. 
We were on a vaſt plain, if plain that may be 
called, which ſwells into long undulations, ſur- 
rounded by an amphitheatre of heathy mountains, 
that ſeem to have been ſhook by ſome grand con- 
vulſion of the earth, and tumbled around in all 


ſhapes. Not a tree, a hedge, and ſeldom even a 


| ſtone wall, broke the grandeur of their lines; 
what was not heath was only rock and gray crags; 
and a ſhepherd's hut, or his flocks, browſing on 
the fleep ſides of the fells, or in the narrow 
vallies, that opened diſtantly, was all that diver- 
- ſified the vaſt ſcene. Saddleback ſpread his {Eirts 
weſtward along the plain, and then reared himſelf 
in terrible and lonely majeſty. In the long per- 
ſpective beyond, were the crowding points of the 
fells round Keſwick, Borrowdale, and the vales 
of St. John and Leyberthwaite, ſtretching away 
to thole near Graſmere. The weather was in 
ſolemn harmony with the ſcenery ; long ihadows 
{wept over the hills, followed by gleaming lights. 
Tempeſtuous guits alone broke the lence. Now 


and then, the {un's rays bad a ſingular appearance; 
pouring, 
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pouring, from under clouds, between the tops of 
tells into ſome deep vale at a diſtance, as into a 
n | | : 


This is the very region, which the wild fancy 
of a poet, like Shakeſpeare, would people with 
witches, and ſhew them at their incantations, call- 
ing ſpirits from the clouds and ſpectres from the 
earth. | ER 


On the now lonely plains of this vaſt amphithe- 

atre, the Romans had two camps, and their Eagle 
ſpread its wings over a ſcene worthy of its own 
ſoarings. The lines of theſe encampments may 
ſtill be traced on that part of the plain, called 
Hutton Moor, to the north of the high road; 
and over its whole extent towards Keſwick a 
Roman way has been diſcovered. Funereal urns 
have alſo been dug up here, and an altar of Roman 
form, but with the inſcription obliterated. 


Nearer Saddleback, we perceived crags and 
heath mingled on its precipices, and its baſe bro- 
ken into a little world of mountains, green with 
cultivation. White farms, each with its grove 
to ſhelter it from the deſcending guſts, corn and 
paſtures of the brighteſt verdure enlivened the 
- tkirts of the mountain all round, climbing towards 
the dark heath and crags, or ſpreading downwards 
into the vale of Threlkeld, where the ſlender 
Lowther ſhews his ſhining ſtream, 


Leaving Hutton Moor, the road ſoon began 
to aſcend the ſkirts of Saddleback, and paſſed 
between green hillocks, where cattle appeared 
moſt elegantly in the mountain ſcene, under 
the crags, or ſipping at the clear ſtream, that 
guſhed from the rocks, and wound to ar 

vale 
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vale below. Such eryſtal rivulets croſſed our 
way continually, as we roſe upon the ſide 
of Saddleback, which towers abruptly on the 
right, and, on the left, ſinks as ſuddenly into 
the vale of Threlkeld, with precipices ſometimes 
little leſs than tremendous. This mountain is 
the northern boundary of the vale in its whole 
length to Keſwick, the points of whoſe fells cloſe 
the. perſpective. Rocky heights guard it to the 
ſouth. The valley between is green, without 
wood, and, with much that 1s grand, has little 


beautiful, till near its concluſion; where, more 


fertile and ſtill more wild, it divides into three 
harrower vallies, two of which diſcloſe ſcenes 
of ſuch ſublime ſeverity as even our long view of 
Saddleback had not prepared us to expect. 


The fitſt of theſe is the vale of St. John, a nar- 
now, cultivated ſpot, lying in the boſom of tre- 


mendous rocks, that impend over it in maſſes of 


gray crag, and often reſemble the ruins. of caſ- 
tles. Theſe rocks are overlooked by ſtill more 
awful mountains, that fall in abrupt lines, and 
' cloſe up the viſta, except where they alſo are 
commanded. by the vaſt top of Helvellyn. On 


every fide, are images of deſolation and ſtupend- 


ous greatneſs, cloling upon a narrow line of paſ- 
toral richneſs; a picture of verdant beauty, ſeen 
through a frame of rock work. It is between 
the cliffs of Threlkeld-fell and the purple ridge 
of Nadale-fell, that this vale ſeems to repoſe in 
its moſt filent and perfect peace. No village and 
{carcely a cottage diſturbs its retirement. The 


flocks, that feed at the feet of the cliffs, and the | 


iteps of a ſhepherd, © in this office of his moun- 
tain watch,” are all, that baunt the * dark ſe- 
gueſtered nook,” 


3 Tbe 


| 
: 
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The vale of Nadale runs parallel with that of 
St. John, from which it 1s ſeparated by the ridge 
of Nadale-fell, and has the fame ſtyle of charac- 
ter, except that it is terminated by a well wooded 
mountain. Beyond this, the perſpective is over 
looked by the fells, that t terminate the vale of 
St. John. 


The third valley, opening from the head of 
Threlkeld, winds along the feet of Saddleback 
and Skiddaw to Keſwick, the approach to which, 
with all its world of rocky ſummits, the lake 
being ſtill ſunk below the tight, is ſublime be- 
yond the power of deſcription. Within three 
miles of Keſwick, Skiddaw unfolds itſelf, cloſe 
behind Saddleback; their ſkirts unite, but the 
former is leſs huge and of very different form 
from the laſi ; being more pointed and ſeldomer 
broken into precipicas, it darts upward with a 
vall iweep into thiee ſpiry ſummits, two of which 
oniy are ſcen from this road, and ſhews tides 
dark with heath and little varied with rock. 
Such is its aſpect from the Penrith road; from 
other ſtations its attitude, hape and colouring 
are very different, though its alpine terminations 
are always viſible. | 


Threlkeld itſelf is a ſmall village, about thir- 
teen miles from Penrith, with a very humble inn, 
at which thofe, who have paſſed the bleak fides 
of Saddleback, and thoſe, who are entering up- 
on them, may rejoice to reſt. We had been 
blown about, for ſome hours, in an open chaiſe, 
and hoped for more refreſhment than could be 
obtained; but had the ſatisfaction, which was, 
indeed, general in theſe regions, of obſerving 
the good intentions, WN almoſt to 1 1 

| neſs 
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feſs, of the cottagers towards their gueſts. They 
have nearly always ſome fare, which leſs civility 


than theirs might render acceptable; and the 


hearth blazes in their clean ſanded parlours, 
within two minutes after you enter them. Some 
ſort of preſerved fruit is conſtantly ſerved after 


the repaſt, with cream, an innocent luxury, for 


which no animal has died. 


It is not only from thoſe, who are to gain by 
ſtrangers, but from almoſt every perſon, acciden- 
tally accoſted by a queſtion, that this favourable 
opinion will be formed, as to the kind and frank 
manners of the people. We were continually 
remarking, between Lancaſter and Keſwick, that 
ſevere as the winter might be in theſe diſtricts, 
from the early ſymptoms of it then apparent, 
the conduct of the people would render it ſcarce- 
ly unpleaſant to take the ſame journey in the 
depths of December. l 


In theſe countries, the farms are, for the moſt 


part, ſmall, and the farmers and their children 
work in the ſame fields with their ſervants, Their 
families haye thus no opportunities of temporary 
infight into the ſociety, and luxuries of the great, 
and have none of thoſe miſeries, which dejected 
vanity and multiplied wiſhes inflict upon the pur- 
ſuers of the higher ranks. They are alſo without 
the baſeneſs, which ſuch purſuers uſually bave, of 
becoming abject before perſons of one clals, that 
by the authority of an apparent connection with 
them, they may be inſolent to thoſe of another; 
and are free from the effential humiliation of 
ſhewing, by a general and undNingutſhing admi- 
ration of all perſons richer than themſelves, that 
the original diſtinctions between virtue and vice 

G 2 | have 
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have been eraſed from their minds by the babit 
of comparing the high and the low. 


Fhe true conſciouſneſs of independence, which 
labour and an ignorance of the vain appendages, 
falſely called luxunes, give to the inbabitants of 
theſe diſtricts, is probably the cauſe of the ſupe- 
riority, perceived by ſtrangers in their tempers 
and manners, over thoſe of perſons, apparently 
better eircumſtanced. They have no remem- = 
brance of flights, to be revenged by inſults ; no * 
hopes from ſervility, nor irritation from the deſire 
of unattainable diſtinctions. Where, on the con- 
trary, the encouragement 'of artificial wants has 
produced dependence, and mingled with the fic- 
titious appearance of wealth many of the moſt 
real evils of poverty, the benevolence of the 
temper flies with the fimplicity of the mind. 

There is, perhaps, not a more odious profpect of 

human ſociety, than where an oſtentatious, ma- 

nœuvring and corrupted peaſantry, taking thoſe, 

who induced them to crimes, for the models of 

their morality, mimic the vices, to which they 

were not born, and attempt the coarſe covering 

of cunning and inſolence for practices, which it | 

is a ſeience and frequently an object of education 3 

to conceal by flagitious elegancies. Such perſons 
ſorm in the country a bad copy of the worſt 
London ſociety; the vices, without the intelli- 
gence, and without the aſſuaging virtues. 
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A F T E R paſſing the very ſmall, but neatly 
furniſhed church of Threlkeld, the condition of 


which may be one teſtimony to the worthineſs of 


the neighbourhood, and rifing beyond the vales 
before deſcribed, we came to the brow of a hill, 
called Caſtle Rigg, on which, to the left of the 
road, are the remains of one of thoſe circular 
monuments, which, by general conſent, are called 
Druids' Temples. This is formed of thirty-ſeven 
ſtones, placed in a circle of about twenty-eight 
yards diameter, the largeft being not leſs than 
{even feet and a half high, which 1s double the 


| height of the others. At the eaſtern part of this 
Circle, and within it, ſmaller ſtones are arranged 


in an oblong of about ſeven yards long, and, at 
the greateſt breadth, four yards wide. Many of 


_ thoſe round the circle appear to have fallen and 
now remain at unequal diſtances, of which the 


greateſt 1s towards the north. 


Whether our judgment was influenced by the 
authority of a Druid's choice, or that the place 


itſelf commanded the opinion, we thought this 


ſituation the molt ſeverely grand of any hitherto 
paſſed. There is, perhaps, not a ſingle object in 


the ſcene, that interrupts the ſolemn tone of 


feeling, impreſſed by its general characters of 


profound ſolitude, greatneſs and awful wildneſs. 


Caſtle Rigg is the central point of three vallies, 
that dart immediately under it from the eye, and 
whoſe mountains form part of an amphitheatre, 

which 
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which is completed by thoſe of Derwentwater, in 
the weſt, and by the precipices of Skiddaw and 
Saddleback, cloſe on the north. The hue, which 
pervades all theſe mountains, is that of dark 
heath, or rock; they are thrown into every form 
and direction, that Fancy would ſuggeſt, and are 
at that diltance, which allows all their grandeur 
to prevail; nearer than the high lands, that ſur- 
round Hutton Moor, and further removed than 
the fells in the ſcenery of Ullſwater. 


To the ſouth open the rocks, that diſcloſe the 
vale of St. John, whoſe verdant beauty bears no 
proportion to its ſublimity; to the well, are piled 
the ſhattered and fantaſtic points of Derwent- 
water; to the north, Skiddaw, with its double 
top, reſembling a volcano, the cloudy vapours 
aſcending from its higheſt point,. like ſmoke, and 
ſometimes rolling in wreaths down its ſides; and 
to theeaſt, the vale of Threlkeld, ſpreading green 
round the baſe of Saddleback, its vaſt fide-{kreen, 
opened to the moorlands, beyond which the ridge 
ot Croſs-fell appeared; its dignity now diminiſh- 
ed by diſtance. This point then is ſurrounded 
by the three grand. riyals of Cumberland ; huge 
Helvellyn, ſpreading Saddleback and ſpiry Skid- 


daw. 


Such ſeciuſion and ſublimity were, indeed, well 
ſuited to the deep and wild myſteries of the Dru- 
ids. Here, at moon-lght, every Druid, ſummon- 
ed by that terrible born, never awakened but 
upon high occalions, and deſcending from his 
mountain, or ſecret cave, might aflemble with- 
out intruſion from one facrilegious footſtep, and 
celebrate a midnight ſeſtival by a favage facri- 
hee => N | 


“ rites 
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- - - - - © rites of ſuch ſtrange potency 

As, done in open day, would dim the fun, 

Tho” thron'd in noontide brightneſs.” 
CARACTACUS, 


Here, too, the Bards, - 


& Rob'd in their flowing veſts of innocent white, 
Deſcend, with harps, that glitter to the moon, 
Hymning immortal ſtrains. The ſpirits of air, 
Of earth, of water, nay of heav'n itſelf, 

Do liſten to their lay; and oft, ' tis ſaid, 

In viſible ſhapes, dance they a magic round 

To the high minſtrelſy.“ | 


As we deſcended the ſteep mountain to Keſ- 
wick, the romantic fells round the lake opened 
finely, but the lake itſelf was concealed, deep 
in its rocky cauldron. We ſaw them. under the 
laſt glow of ſun-ſet, the upper rays producing a 
miſty purple glory between the dark tops of 
Cawſey-pikes and the bending peaks of 'Thorn- 
thwaite fells. Soon after, the ſun having ſet to 
the vale of Keſwick, there appeared, beyond 
breaks in its weſtern mountains, the rocks of 
other vallies, ftill lighted up by a purple gleam, 
and receiving ſtrong rays on ſhaggy points, to 
which their receſſes gave ſoit and ſhadowy con- 
traſt, But the magical effect of theſe ſunſhine 
rocks, oppoſed to the daiknels of the nearer val- 
ley, can ſcarcely be imagined. 


Still as we deſcended, the lake of Derwent- 
water was ſcreened from our view; but the rich 


level of three miles wide, that ſpreads between 
it and Bafſenthw aite-water in the ſame vale, lay, 
like a map, beneath us, chequered with groves 

and 
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and cottages, WAY encloſures af; corn and mea- 
dows, and adorned by the pretty village of Croſs- 
thwaite, its neat-white church conſpicuous among 
trees. The fantaſtic fells of Derwentwater bor- 
dered this repoſing landſcape, on the weſt, and 
the mighty Skiddaw roſe over it, on the enlt, 4 con- 
cealing the lake of ee ME 3A 


The hollow dating: of the Giets, in its rocky 
channel, at the foot of Skiddaw; and in one of the 
moſt wizard little glens that .nature ever fancied, 
were heard long before we looked down its ſteep 
woody bank, and ſaw it winding away, from 
cloſe bie chaſms, to the vale of Keſwick, 
corn and meadows ſpread at the top of the left 

bank, and the crags of n ane over 
it, bee Wy F 


At erb, we had a glimpſe of the work end 
5f Derwentwater, and ſoon aſter entered Keſ. 
wick, a {mall place of ſtone houſes, lying at the 
foot of Caſtle Rigg, near Skiddaw, and about a 
quarter of a mile from the lake, which, however, 
is not feu from the town. 


Wwe were e ichpatient to view this celebrated | 
lake, and immediately walked: down to . Crow- 
park, à green eminence. at its northern end, 
whence 1t 1s generally allowed to appear to great 
advantage. Expectation had been raiſed too 
high : Shall we own our diſappointment? Pre- 
pared for ſomething more than we bad already 
ſeen, by what has been ſo eloquently ſaid of it, 
by the view of its vaſt neighbourhood and the 
grandeur of its approach, the lake itſelf looked 
inſignificant; and, however rude, or awful, its 
acarer rocks might have appeared, if ſeen unex- 

6 e 
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pectedly, they were not in general ſo vaſt, or ſo 
boldly outlined, as to retain a charaQter of 
ſublimity from compariſon. Oppoſed to the ſim- 
ple majeſty of Ullſwater, the lake of Derwent 
was ſcarcely intereſting. Something muſt; indeed, 
be attributed to the force of firſt impreſſions; but, 
with all allowance for this, Ullſwater muſt fill 
retain an high pre-eminence for grandeur. and 
ſublimity. 1 . Fe : SE RAI ; + 3B 7 » 


Derwentwater, however, when more minutely 
viewed, has peculiar charms both for beauty and 
wildneſs, and as the emotions, excited by diſap- 
pointed expectation, began to ſubſide, we became 
ſenſible of them, It feems to be nearly of a 
round form, and the whole is ſeen at one glance, 
expanding within an amphitheatre of mountains, 
rocky, but not vaſt, broken 1nto many fantaſtic 
ſhapes, peaked, ſplintered, impending, ſometimes 
pyramidal, opening by narrow vallies to the view 
of rocks, that riſe immediately beyond and are 
again overlooked by others. The precipices ſel- 
dom overihoot the water, but are arranged at 
ſome diſtance, and the ſhores {well with woody 
eminences, or fink into green, paſtoral margins. 
Maſſes of wood alſo frequently appear among the 
cliffs, feathering them to their ſummits, and a 


white cottage ſometimes peeps from out their 


ſkirts, feated on the ſmooth knoll of a paſture, 
projecting to the lake, and looks ſo exquiſitely 
pictureſque, as to feem placed there purpoſely to 
adorn it. The lake in return faithfully reflects 
the whole picture, and ſo even and brilliantly 
tranſlucent 1s its ſurface, that it rather heightens, 
than obſcures the colouring. Its mild boſom is 
ſpotted by four ſmall iflands, of which thoſe 
called Lords? and St. Herbert's are well wooded, 
| | | — 
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and adorn the ſcene, but another is deformed 
by buildings, ſtuck over it, like figures upon a 
twelfth-cake. 


Beyond the head of the lake, and at a direct 
diſtance of three or four miles from Crow- park, 
the paſs of Borrowdale opens, guarded by two 
piles of rock, the boldeit in the ſcene, overlook- 
ed by many rocky points, and, beyond ali, by 
rude mountain tops which come partially and in 
glimpfes to the view. Among the molt ſtriking 
teatures of the caſtern ſhore are the woody cliffs 
of Lowdore ; then, nearer to the eye, Wallow- 
crags, a title uſed here as well as at Hau ſwater, 
of dark brown rock, looſely impending; nearer 
ſtill, Caſtle-inll, pyramidal and richly wooded to 
its point, the moſt luxuriant feature of the land- 
ſcape. Cawſey-pike, one of the moſt remark- 
able rocks of the weſtern ſhore, has its ndge 
icolloped into points as if with a row of corbells. 


The cultivated vale of Newland ſlopes upward 
from the lake between theſe and Thornthwaite 
fells. Northward, beyond Crow-park, ſes Skjd- 
daw; at its baſe commences the beautiful level, 
that ſpreads to Baſſenthwaite-water, where the 
rocks in the weſt hde of the perſpective ſoon 
begin to ſoſten, and the vale becomes open and 


rn 


Such is the outline of Derwentwater, which 
has a much greater proportion of beauty, than 
Ulifwater, but neither its dignity, nor grandeur. 
Its ſells, broken into {ſmaller mailes, do not ſwell, 
or ſtart, into ſuch bold lines as thoſe of Uliſwa- 
ter; nor does the ſize of he lake accord with 
the general importance f the rocky vale, in 


which 
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which it hes. The water 1s too ſmall for its ac- 
companiments ; and its form, being round and 
ſeen entirely at once, leaves nothing for expecta- 
tion to purſue, beyond the ſtretching promontory, 
or fancy to transform within the gloom and ob- 

{curity of the receding fell; and thus it loſes an 
ample ſource of the ſublime. The greateſt breadth 
from eaſt to weſt is not more than three miles. 
It is not large enough to occupy the eye, and it 
is not ſo hidden as to have the aſſiſtance of the 
imagination in making it appear large. The 
beauty of its banks alſo, contending with the 
wildneſs of its rocks, gives oppoſite impreſſions 
to the mind, and the force of each is, perhaps, 
deſtroyed by the admiſſion of the other. Subli- 
mity can ſcarcely exiſt, without fimplicity ; and 
even grandeur loſes much of its elevating effect, 
when united with a conſiderable portion of 
beauty; then deſcending to become magnih- 
cence. The effect of ſimplicity in aſſiſting that 
high tone of mind, produced by the ſublime, is 
demonſtrated by the ſcenery of Ullſwater, where 
very ſeldom a diſcordant object obtrudes over 
the courſe of thought, and jars upon the feel- 


ings. 


But it is much pleaſanter to admire than to 
examine, and in Derwentwater is abundant ſub- 
ject for admiration, though not of ſo high a cha- 
racter as that, which attends Ullſwater. The 
ſoft undulations of its ſhores, the mingled wood 
and paſture, that paint them, the brilliant purity 
of the water, that gives back every landſcape on 
its bank, and frequently with heightened colour- 
ing, the fantaſtic wildneſs of the rocks and the 
magnificence of the amphitheatre they form; 
theſe are circumſtances, the view of which excites 

| | emotions 
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emotions of ſweet, though tranquil. admiration, 
ſoftening the mind to tenderneſs, rather than ele- 
vating it to ſublimity. We firſt ſaw the whole 
beneath ſuch ſober hues as prevailed when 


| the gray hooded Even, 
Like a fad votariſt, in Palmer's weed, 
Roſe from the hindmoſt wheels of Phoebus? wain.“ 


The wildneſs, feclafion, oy magical Mun 
of this vale, ſeem, indeed, to render it the very 
abode for Milton's Comus, deep killed in all 
his mother's witcheries ;” and, while we ſurvey 
its fantaſtic features, we are almoſt tempted to 
ſuppoſe, that he has hurled his 


60 * ſpells into the air, 
Of power to cheat the eye with blear illuſion 
And give it falſe preſentments.“ | 


Nay more, to believe 


« All the ſage poets, taught by th* heavenly mule, | 
Storied of old, in high immortal verſe, 
Of dire mee and ce iſles; 


and to er we hear from among the woody 
cliffs, near the ſhore, 


| * the found 
Of riot and ill manag'd merriment,” 


ſucceeded 
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| ſucceeded by ſuch ſtrains as oft 


e in pleaſing ſlumbers lull the ſenſe, 
And, in ſweet inadneſs, tob it of itſelf.” 


Ox the following morning, having engaged a 
guide, and with horſes accuſtomed to the labour, 
we began to aſcend this tremendous mountain by 
a way, which makes the ſummit five miles from 
Keſwick. Paſſing through bowery lanes, luxn- 
riant with mountain aſh, holly, and a variety of 
beautiful ſhrubs, to a broad, open common, a 
road led us to the foot of Latrigg, or, as it is 
called by the country people, Skiddaw's Cub, a 
large round hill, covered with heath, turf, and 
browſing ſheep. A narrow path now wound 
along ſteep green precipices, the beauty of which 
prevented what danger there was from being 
perceived. Derwentwater was concealed by others 
that roſe above them, but that part of the vale 
of Keſwick, which ſeparates the two lakes, and 
ſpreads a rich level of three miles, was immedi- 
ately below; Croſſthwaite church, nearly in the 

| | centre. 
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centre, with the white vicarage, riſing among 
trees. More under ſhelter of Skiddaw, where 
the vale ſpreads into a ſweet retired nook, lay 

the houſe and grounds of Dr. Brownrigg. | 


Beyohd the level, opened a glimpſe of Baſſen- 
thwaite water; a lake, which may be called ele- 
gant, bounded, on one fide, by well-wooded 
rocks, and, on the other, Ip Skiddaw. | 


Soon after. we ** above the ſteeps, which 
had concealed Perwentwater, and it appeared, 
with all its enamelled banks, ſunk deep amidſt 
a chaos of mountains, and ſurrounded by ranges 
of fells, not viſible from below. On the other 
band, the more cheerful lake of Baſſenthwaite 
expanded at its entire length. Having gazed 
a while on this magnificent ſcene, we purſued 
the path, and ſoon after reached the brink of a 
chaſm, on the oppoſite fide of which wound our 
future track; for the aſcent is here in an acutely 
zig-zag direction. The horſes carefully picked 
their ſteps along the narrow precipice, and turn- 
ed the angle, that led them to the E Men 
ide. | 


At length, as we aſcended, Derwentwater 
dwindled on the eye to the ſmallneſs of a pond, 
while the grandeur of its amphitheatre was 1n- 
creaſed by new ranges of dark mountains, no 
longer individually great, but fo from accumula- 
tion; a ſcenery to give ideas of the breaking up 
of a world. Other precipices ſoon hid it again, 
but Baſſenthwaite continued to ſpread immedi- 
ately below us, till we turned into the heart of 


Skiddaw, and were encloſed by its ſteeps. r 
| | ad 
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had now loſt all track even of the flocks, that 
were ſcattered over theſe tremendous wilds. The 
guide conducted us by many curvings among the 
heathy hills and hollows of the mountain ; but 
the aſcents were ſuch, that the horſes panted in 
the ſloweſt walk, and it was neceflary to let them 
reſt every fix or ſeven minutes. An opening to 
the ſouth, at length, thewed the whole plan of 
the narrow vales of St. John and of Nadale, fe- 
parated by the dark ridge of rock, called St. 
John's-rigg, with each its ſmall line of verdure 
at the bottom, and bounded by enormous gray 
tells, which we were, however, now high enough 
to overlook, 


A white ſpeck, on the top of St. John's rigg, 
was pointed out by the guide to be a chapel of 
eaſe to Keſwick, which has no leſs than five ſuch, 
{ſcattered among the fells. From this chapel, de- 
dicated to St. John, the rock and the vale have 
received their name, and our guide told us, that 
Nadale was frequently known by the {ame title. 


Leaving this view, the mountain ſoon again 
ſhut out all proſpect, but of its own vallies and 
precipices, covered with various ſhades of turf 
and moſs, and with heath, of which a. dull pur- 
ple was the prevailing hue. Not a tree, or buſh 
appeared on Skiddaw, nor even a ſtone wall any 
where broke the ſimple greatneſs of its lines. 
Sometimes, we looked into tremendous chaſms, 
where the torrent, heard roaring long before it 
was ſeen, had worked itſelf a deep channel, 
and fell from ledge to ledge, foaming and 
ſhining amidſt the dark rock. 'iheſe ſtreams are 
ſublime from the length and precipitancy of their 
courſe, which, hurrying the ſight with them into 


the 
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the abyſs, act, as it were, in ſympathy upon tbe 
nerves, and, to fave ourſelves from following, 
we recoil from the view with involuntary horror. 
Of ſuch, however, we ſaw only two, and thoſe 
by ſome departure from the uſual courſe up the 
mountain ; but every where met guſhing — 
till we were ithin two miles of the ſummit, 
when our guide added to the rum in his bottle 
what he ſaid was the laſt water we ſhould find i in 
dur aſcent. 


The air now became very thin, and the ſieeps 
{till more difficult of aſcent ; but it was often de- 
lightful to look down into the green hollows of 
the mountain, among paſtoral ſcenes, that wanted 
only ſome mixture of wood to render them en · 


chanting- 


About a mile from the ſummit, the mayN was, 
indeed, dreadfully ſublime, laying, for nearly 
half a mile, along the ledge of a precipice, that 
paſſed, with a ſwift deſcent, for probably near a 
mile, into a glen within the heart of Skiddaw ; 
and not a buſh, or a hillock interrupted its vaſt 
length, or, by offering a midway check in the 
deſcent, diminiſhed the fear it inſpired. The 
ridgy ſteeps of Saddleback formed the oppoſite 
boundary of the glen, and, though really at a 
conſiderable diſtance, had, from the height of 
the two mountains, ſuch an appea rance of near- 
neſs, that it almoſt ſeemed as if we could ſpring 
to its fide. How much too did ſimplicity in- 
creaſe the ſublime of this ſcenery, in which no- 
thing but mountain, heath and ſky appeared. 


But our ſituation was too critical, or too un- 
aſual, to permit the juſt impreſſions of. ſuck 
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fablimity. The hill roſe fo cloſely above the pre- 
cipice as ſcarcely to allow a ledge wide enough fot 
a ſingle horſe. We followed the guide in filence, 
and, till we regained the more open wild, had no 
leiſure for exclamation. After this, the aſcent 
appeared eaſy and ſecure, and we were bold enough 
to wonder, that the ſteeps near the beginning of 
the mountain had excited any anxiety. | 


At length, paſſing the ſkirts of the two points 
of Skiddaw, which are neareſt to Derwentwater, 
we approached the third and loftieſt, and then 
perceived, that their ſteep ſides, together with 
the ridges, which connect them, were entirely 
covered near the ſummits with a whitiſh ſhivered 
ſlate, which threatens to ſlide down them with 
every guſt of wind. The broken ſtate of this 
flate makes the preſent ſummits ſeem like the ruins 
of others; a circumſtance as extraordinary in ap- 
pearance as difficult to be accounted for, 


The ridge, on which we paſſed from the neigh- 
bourhood of the ſecond ſummit to the third, was 
narrow, and the eye reached, on each fide, down 
the whole extent of the mountain, following, on 
the left, the rocky precipices, that impend over 
the lake of Baſſenthwaite, and looking, on the 
right, into the glens of Saddleback, far, far be- 
low. But the proſpects, that burſt upon us from 
every part of the vaſt horizon, when we had gain- 
ed the ſummit, were ſuch as we had ſcarcely dared 
to hope for, and muſt now rather venture to enu- 
merate, than to deſcribe. 8 


We ſtood on a pinnacle, commanding the 
whole dome of the ſky. The proſpects below, 
H h each 
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each of which had been before conſidered ſepa- 
rately as a great ſcene, were now miniature parts 
of the immienſe landſcape. To the north, lay, 
like a map, the vaſt tract of low country, which 
extends between Baſſenthwaite and the Iriſh Chan- 
nel, marked with the ſilver circles of the river Der- 
went, in its progreſs from the lake. Whitehaven 
and its white coaſt were diſtinctly feen, and Coc- 
- kermouth ſeemed almoſt under the eye. A long 
+ blackiſh. line, more to the weſt, reſembling a 
. faintly formed cloud, was faid by the guide to be 
the Iſle of Man, who, however, had the honeſty 
to confeſs, that the mountains of Down in Ireland, 
which have been ſometinies thought viſible, had 
never been ſeen by him in the cleareſt weather. ' 


o 
0 - 
—— —-— , 
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Bounding the low country to the north, the 
wide Solway Firth, with its indented ſhores, Took- 
ed like a gray horizon, and the double range of 
Scottiſh mountains, feen dimly through miſt be- 
. yond, like lines of dark clouds above it. The 
Solway appeared ſurpriſingly near us, though at 
fifty miles diſtance, and the guide ſaid, that, on 
. a bright day, its ſhipping could plainly be dif- 
cerned, Nearly in the north, the heights ſeemed 
to ſoften into plains, for no object was there viti- 
ble through the obſcurity, that had begun to draw 
over the furtheſt diſtance ; but, towards the eaſt, 
they appeared to ſwell again, and what we were 
told were the Cheviot hills dawned feebly beyond 
Northumberland. We now ſpanned the narrow- 
_ eſt part of England, looking from the Iriſh Chan- 
nel, on one ſide; to the German Ocean, on the 
other, which latter was, however, ſo far off as to 
be diſcernible only like a miſt. 


Nearer 


Nearer than the county of Durham, ſtretched 
the ridge of Croſs-fell, and an indiſtin& multitude 
of the Weſtmoreland and Yorkſhire highlands, 
whoſe lines diſappeared behind Saddleback, now 
evidently pre-eminent over Skiddaw, ſo much ſo 
as to exclude many a height beyond it.  Fafling 
this mountain in our courle to the fouth, we ſaw, 
immediately below, the fells round Derwentwa- 
ter, the lake itſelf remaining {till concealed in their 
deep rocky boſom. Southward and weitward, the 
whole proſpect was a © turbulent chaos of dark 
mountains.” - All individual dignity was now loſt 
in the immenſity of the whole, and every variety 

of character was overpowered by that of aſtoniſh-' 
ing and gloomy grandeur, 


Over the fells of Borrowdale, and far to the 
ſouth, the northern end of Windermere appeared, 
like a wreath of gray ſmoke, that ſpreads along 
the mountain's fide. More ſouthward ſtill, and 
beyond all the fells of the lakes, Lancaſter ſands 
extended to the faintly ſeen waters of the ſea. 
Then to the weſt, Duddon fands gleamed in a 
long line among the fells of High Furneſs. Im- 
mediately under the eye, lay Baſſenthwaite, ſur- 
rounded by many ranges of mountains, invifible 
from below, We overlooked all theſe dark moun- 
tains, and faw green cultivated vales over the tops 
of lofty rocks, and other mountains over theſe 
vales in many ridges, whilſt innumerable. narrow 
glens were traced in all their windings and ſeen 
uniting behind the hills with others, that all 
ſloped upwards from the lake: 


The air on this ſummit was boiſterous, intenſe. 
ly cold and difficult to be infpired, though the 
day was below warm and ſerene. It was dreadful 
to look down from nearly the brink of the point, 
on which we ſtood, upon the lake of Balltnth- 
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waite and over a ſharp and ſeparated ridge of rocks, 
that from below appeared of tremendous height, 
but now ſeemed not to reach half way up Skid- 
daw ; it was almoſt as if . 


c the precipitation might down ſtretch : 
Below the beam of fight.” = | 


nder the lee of an heaped up pile of ſlates, 
formed by the cuſtomary contribution of one from 
every viſitor, we found an old man ſheltered, whom 
we took to be a ſhepherd, but afterwards learned 
was a farmer and, as the people in this neighbour- 
hood ſay, a ſtateſman ;* that is, had land of his 
own. He was a native and ſtill an inhabitant of 
an adjoining vale ; but, fo laborious is the enter- 
priſe reckoned, that, though he had paſſed his life 


within view of the mountain, this was his firſt af- 


cent. He deſcended with us, for part of our way, 
and then wound off towards his own valley, ſtalk- 
ing amidſt the wild ſcenery, his -large figure 
wrapt in a dark cloak and his ſteps occaſionally 
aſſiſted by a long iron pronged pike, with which 
he had pointed out diſtant objects. 


In the deſcent, it was intereſting to obſerve each 
mountain below gradually re- aſſuming its dignity, 
the two lakes expauding into ſpacious ſurfaces, the 
many little vallies, that ſloped upwards from their 
- margins, recovering their variegated tints of cul- 
tivation, the cattle again appearing in the mea- 
dows, and the woody promontories changing 
from ſmooth patches of ſhade into richly tufted 
ſummits. At about a mile from the top, a great 
difference was perceptible in the climate, which 

15 . became 
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became comparatively warm, and the ſummer 
233 bees was again heard among the purple 


We reached Keſwick, about four o'dock; after 
five hours paſſed in this excurſion, in which the 


care of our guide greatly leſſened the notion of 


danger. Why ſhould we think it trivial to at- 
tempt ſome ſervice towards this poor man ? We 
have- reaſon to think, that whoever employs, at 
Keſwick, a guide of the name of Doncaſter, will 
aſſiſt him in ſupporting an aged parent. 


BASSENTHWAITE WATER. 


—IC_C__ 


I N a gray antumnal morning, we rode out alon 
the weſtern bank of Baſſenthwaite to Ouſe Bridge, 
under which the river Derwent, after paſſing 
through the lake, takes its courſe towards the 
Sea. The road on this fide, being impaſſable by 
carriages, is ſeldom viſited, but it is intereſting 
for being oppoſed to Skiddaw, which riſes in new 
attitudes over the oppoſite bank. Beyond the 
land, that ſeparates the two lakes, the road runs 
high along the ſides of hills and ſometimes at the 
feet of tremendous fells, one of which riſes almoſt 
ſpirally over it, ſhewing a ſurface of ſlates, ſhi- 
vered from top to bottom. Further on, the 
heights gradually ſoften from horror into mild and 


graceful beauty, opening diſtantly to the cheerful © } 


country, that ſpreads towards Whitehaven ; but 


the road ſoon immerges among woods, which al. 


low only partial views of the oppoſite ſhore, ini- 
5 mitably 
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| mitably beautiful. with copſes, green lawns and 


paſtures, with gently ſweeping promantories and 


- bays, that receive the lake to their full brimg:; - 


1 rom the houſe at Ouſe Bridge the proſpe& is 


exquiſire up the lake, which now loſing: the air 
of a wide river, re-aſſumes its true character, and 
even appears to flow into the chaſm of rocks, that 
really incloſe Derwentwater, Skiddaw, with all 
the mountains round Borrowdale, from a magnj- 
8 amphitheatrical perſpective for this noble 
ect of water; the vallies of the two lakes extend: 


ing to one view, which is, therefore, ſuperior to 


any exhibited from Derwentwater alone. The 
proſpect terminates in the dark fells of Borrow- 
dale, which by their ſublimity enhance the beauty 
and elegance, united to a ſurpriſing degree in the 


nearer landſcape. 


Beyond Ouſe Bridge, but {till at the bottom of 
the lake, the road paſſes before Armithwaite-houſe, 
whoſe copſy lawns flope to the margin of the wa- 
ter from a manſion more finely ſituated than any 
we had feen. It then recedes ſomewhat ſrom the 
bank, and aſcends. the ſkirt of Skiddaw, which 
it ſcarcely leaves on this fide of Keſwick. On the 
oppoſite ſhore, the moſt elegant features are the 
ſwelling hills, called Wythop-brows, flouriſhing 
with wood from the water's edge; and, below the 


' meadows of the eaſtern bank, by which we were 


returning, two peninſulæ, the one paſtoral, yet 


well wooded and embelliſhed by a white hamlet, 


the other narrow and bearing only a line of trees, 
iſſuing far into the lake. But the ſhores of Baſ- 
ſenthwaite, though. elegant and often beautiful, 
are too little varied to be long dwelt upon; and at- 
tention is ſometimes unpleaſantly engaged by a 

1 | N Precipice, 
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precipice,. from which the road is not ſufficiently 
ſecured ; ſo that the effect of the whole upon the 
imagination is much leſs than might be expected 
from its ſituation at the foot of Skiddaw, and its 
ſhape, which is more extended than that of Der- 
Wentwate rt | 


BORROWDALE. 


— 
— — 


A SERENE day, with gleams of ſunſhine, gave 
magical effect to the ſcenery of Derwentwater, as 
we wound along its eaſtern ſhore to Borrowdale, 
under cliffs, parts of which, already fallen near 
the road, increaſed the opinion of danger from 
the reſt; ſometimes near the edge of precipices, 
that bend over the water, and, at others, amon 
pleaſure-grounds and copſes, which admit parti | 
views over the lake. Theſe, with every woody 
promontory and mountain, were perfectly reflected 
on its ſurface. Not a path-way, not a crag, or 
fcar, that ſculptured their bold fronts; but was 
copied and diſtinctly ſeen even from the oppoſite 
ſhore in the dark purple mirror below. Now and 
then, a pleaſure-boat glided by, leaving long ſil- 
ver lines, drawn to a point on the ſmooth water, 
which, as it gave back the painted ſides and 
gleaming ſail, diſplayed a moving picture. 


The colouring of the mountains was, this day, 
ſurpriſingly various and changetul, furpailing 
every thing of the ſame nature, that we had ſeen. 
The effect of the atmoſphere on mountainous re- 
gions is ſometimes ſo ſublime, at others ſo en- 

chantingly 
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chantingly beautiful, that the mention of it ought 
not to be conſidered as trivial, when their aſpect is 
to be deſcribed. As the ſun- beams fell on diffe- 
rent kinds of rock, and diſtance coloured the air, 

ſome parts were touched with lilae, others with 
light blue, dark purple, or reddiſh brown, which 
were often ſeen, at the ſame moment, contraſting 
with the mellow green of the woods and the 
brightneſs of ſunſhine ; then ſlowly andalmoſt im- 
perceptibly changing into other tints. Skiddaw it- 
ſelf exhibited much of this variety, during our ride. 
As we left Keſwick, its points were overſpręead with 
pale azure; on our return, a tint of dark blue ſoft. 
tened its features, which were, however, Wan 
after involved 1 in deepeſt purple. , 


Winding under the woods of Barrowſide, WE 
approached Lowdore, and heard the thunder of 
his cataract, joined by the ſounds of others, de- 
ſcending within the gloom of the nearer rocks and 
thickets, The retroſpective views over the lake 
from Barrowſide are the fineſt in the ride; and, 


when the road emerges from the woods, a range 


of rocks rifes over it, where many ſhrubs, and 
even oaks, aſh, yew, grow in a ſurpriſing man- 
ner among the broken ſlates, that cover their ſides. 
Bey ond, at ſome diſtance from the ſhore, appear 
ne awfol rocks, that riſe over the fall of Low- 
dore ; that on the right ſhooting up, a vaſt pyra- 
mid of naked cliff, above finely wooded ſteeps ; 

while, on the oppoſite fide of the chaſm, that re- 


| ceives the waters, impends Gowdar-crag, whoſe 


trees and ſhrubs give only ſhaggineſs to its terrible 
maſſes, with fragments of which the meadows 
below are ſtrewn. © There was now little water at 
Lowdore ; but the breadth of its channel and the 
height of the perpendicular rock, from which it 
leaps, told how tremendous it could be; yet even 

then 
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then its ſublimity is probably derived chiefly from 
the cliff and mountain, that tower cl6ſely over it. 


* ; 
1 - 
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Here Borrowdale begins, its rocks ſpreading in 
a vaſt ſweep round the head of the lake, at the . 
diſtance, perhaps, of half a mile from the ſhore, 
which bears meadow land to the water's brink. 
The aſpect of theſe rocks, with the fragments, 
that have rolled from their ſummits, and lie on 
each ſide of the road, prepared us for the ſcene of 
tremendous ruin we were approaching in the gorge, 
or pals of Borrowdale, which opens from the 
centre of the amphitheatre, that binds the head 
of Derwentwater. Dark rocks yawn at its en- 
trance, terrific as the wildneſs of a maniac; and 
_ diſcloſe a narrow paſs, running up between moun- 
tains of granite, that are ſhook into almoſt every 
poſſible form of horror. All above reſembles the 
accumulations of an earthquake; ſplintered, ſhi- 
vered, piled, amaſſed. Huge cliffs have rolled 
down into the glen below, where, however, is 
{till a miniature of the ſweeteſt paſtoral beauty, on 
the banks of the river Derwent; but deſcription 
cannot paint either the wildneſs of the mountains, 
or the paſtoral and ſylvan peace and ſoftneſs, that 
wind at ther hae. e 


Among the moſt ſtriking of the fells are Gla- 
ramara, ſhewing rock on rock; and Eagle-crag, 
where, till lately, that bird built its neſt; but 
the depredations, annually committed on its 
young, have driven it from the place. Hence we 
purſued the paſs for a mile, over a frightful road, 
that climbs among the crags of a precipice above 
the river, having frequently glimpſes into glens 
and chaſms, where all paſſage: ſeemed to be ob- 
{trated by the fallen ſhivers of rock, and at length 

: _ reached 
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reached the gigantic * of Bowther, that ap- 
pears to have been pitched into the ground from 
the ſummit of a neighbouring fell, and 1 is ſhaped, 
like the nk of a houſe reverſed, 10 


This is one of the ſpeclacles of the country. iT 
Its ſize makes it impoſhble to have been ever mov- 
ed by human means; and, if it ſell from the near- 
eſt of the rocks, it muſt have, rolled upon the 
ground much further than can be readily conceiv- 
ed of che motion of ſuch a maſs. The ſide to- 
wards the road projects about. twelve feet over the 
baſe, and ſerves to ſhelter cattle in a penn, of 
which it is made to form one boundary. A ſmall 
oak plant and a ſloe have found foil enough to 
flouriſh in at the top; and the baſe is pitched on 
a cliff over the river, whence a long perſpective 
of the gorge is ſeen, with a little level of bright 
verdure, ſpreading among more diſtant fells and 
winding away into trackleſs regions, where the 
mountains lf their ruffan heads in undiſputed 
authority. Below, the ſhrunk Derwent ſerpen- 
tized along a vide bed of pebbles, that marked 
jts wintry courſe, and left a wooded iſland, flou- 
riſhing amidſt the waſte. The ſtillneſs around us 
was only feebly broken by the remote ſounds of 
many unſeen cataracts, and ſometimes by the 
voices of mountaineer children, ſhouting afar off, 
and pleaſing themſelves with rouſing the echoes 


: of the rocks. 


In returning, the view opened, with great mag- 
nificence, from the jaws of this paſs oyer the lake 
to Skiddaw, then ſeen from its baſe, with the 
upper ſteeps of Saddleback obliquely beyond, and 
rearing itſelf far above all the heights of the eal- 


tern ſhore. At the entrance af the gorge, the 
| village 
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village or hamlet of Grange lies pictureſquely on 
the bank of the Derwent among wood and mea- 
dows, and ſheltered under the ruinous fell, called 
Caſtlecrag, that takes its name from theeaſtle, or 
fortreſs, which from its crown once guarded this 
important paſs. | | | 
Borrowdale abounds in valuable mines, among 
which ſome are known to ſupply the fineſt wadd, 
or black lead, to be found in England. Iron, 
ſlate, and free ſtone of various kinds, are alſo the 
treaſures of theſe mountains, e 
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Fu 1 E road from Kewwick to Ambleſide com. 
mences by the aſcent of Caſtle- rigg, the moun- 


tain, which the Penrith road deſcends, and which, 


on that ſide, is crowned by a Druid's temple. 
The riſe is now very. laborious, but the views it 
affords over the vale of Keſwick are not dearly 
purchaſed by the fatigue. All Baſſenthwaite, its 
mountains ſoftening away in the perſpective, and 
terminating, on the weſt, in the ſiſter woods of 
Wythorp-brows, extends from the eye; and, im- 


mediately beneath, the northern end of Derwent- 


water, with Cawſey-pike, Thornthwaite-fel], the 
rich upland vale of Newland peeping from between 
their baſes, and the ſpiry woods of Foepark jut- 
ting into the lake below. But the fineſt proſpe& 
13 258 a gate about half way up the hill, whence 
you look down upon the head of Derwentwater, 
with all the alps of Borrowdale, opening darkly. 


After deſcending Caſtle-rigg and croſſing the 
top of St. John's vale, we ſeemed as if going into 
baniſhment from ſociety, the road then leading over 
a plain, cloſely ſurrounded by mountains ſo wild, 
that neither a cottage, or a wood ſoften their rude- 
neſs, and ſo ſteep and barren, that not eyen ſheep 
appear upon their ſides. From this plain the road 


enters Legberthwaite, a narrow valley, running at 
the 
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the back of Borrowdale, green at the bottom, and 
varied with a few farms, but without wood, and 
with fells of. gray precipices, riſing to great 
height and nearly perpendicular on either hand, 
whoſe fronts are marked only by the torrents, that 
tumble from their utmoſt ſummits, and perpetu- 
ally occur. We often ſtopped to liſten to their 
hollow ſounds amidſt the ſolitary greatneſs of the 
ſcene and to watch their headlong fall down the 
rocky chaſms, their white foam and filver line 
contraſting with the dark hue of the clefts. In 
ſublimity of deſcent theſe were frequently much 
ſuperior to that of Lowdore, but as much inferior 
to it in maſs of water and pictureſque beauty. 


As the road aſcended towards Helvellyn, we 
looked back through this vaſt rocky viſta to the 
| ſweet vale of St. John, lengthening the perſpec- 
tive, and ſaw, as through a teleſcope, the broad 
broken ſteeps of Saddleback and the points of 
Skiddaw, darkly blue, cloſing it to the north. 
The grand rivals of Cumberland were now ſeen 
together; and the road, ſoon winding high over 
the ſkirts of Helvellyn, brought us to Leathes- 
water, to which the mountain forms a vaſt ſide- 
{kreen, during its whole length. This is a long, 
but narrow and unadorned lake, having little elſe 
than walls of rocky fells, ſtarting from its margin, 
Continuing on the precipice, at ſome height from 
the ſhore, the road brought us, after three 
miles, to the poor village of Wythburn, and ſoon ' 

after to the foot of Dunmail Rays, which, though 

a conhiderable aſcent, forms the dip of two lotty 

- mountains, Steel-fell and Seat Sandle, that riſe 

with finely-{weeping lines, on each fide, and ſhut 

up the vale. 


Beyond 
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Beyond Dunmail i, one of the grand paſſes 
from Cumberland into Weſtmoreland, Helm-crag 
rears its creſt, a ſtrange fantaſtic ſummit, round, 


yet jagged and ſplintered, like the wheel of a 
water-mill, overlooking Graſmere, which, ſoon 


after, opened below. A green ſpreading circle 
of mountains emboſoms this ſmall lake, and, 
beyond, a wider range riſes in awphitheatre, 
whoſe rocky tops are rounded and ſcolloped, yet 
are great, wild, irregular, and were then over- 
ſpread with a tint of faint purple. The ſofteſt 
verdure margins the water, and mingles with 
corn encloſures and woods, that wave up the 
hills; but ſcarcely a cottage any where appears, 
except at the northern end of the lake, where 
the village of Graſmere and its very neat white 
church ſtand among trees, near the ſhore, with 
Helm-crag and a multitude of fells, riſing over it 
and beyond each other in the perſpective. | 


The lake was clear as glaſs, refleQing the 
headlong mountains, with every feature of every 
image on its tranquil banks ; and one green ifland 
varies, but ſcarcely adorns its ſurface, bearing 
only a rude and now ſhadeleſs hut. At a conſide- 
rable height above the water, the road undulates 
for a mile, till, near the ſouthern end of Graſ- 
mere, it mounts the crags of a fell, and ſeemed 
carrying us again into ſuch fcenes of ruin and 
privation as we had quitted with Legberthwaite 
and Leathes-water. But, deſcending the other 
ſide of the mountain, we were ſoon cheered by 
the view of plantations, enriching the banks of 
Rydal-water, and by thick woods, mingling 
among cliffs above the narrow lake, which winds 


through a cloſe valley, for about a mile. D his 
| ake 
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lake is remarkable for the beauty of its ſmall 
round iflands, luxuriant with elegant trees and 
ſhrubs, and whoſe banks are green to the water's 
edge. Rydal-hall ſtands finely on an eminence, 
ſomewhat withdrawn from the eaſt end, in a cloſe 
romantic nook,. among old woods, that feather 
the fells, which riſe over their ſummits, and 
| ſpread widely along the neighbouring emi- 
nences. This antient white manſion looks over 
a rough graſſy deſcent, ſereened by groves of oak 

and majeſtic planes, towards the head of Winder- 
mere, about two miles diſtant, a ſmall glimpſe of 

which is caught beyond the wooded ſteeps of a 
narrow valley. In the woods and in the diſpoſi- 
tion of the ground round Rydal-hall there is a 
charming wildneſs, that ſuits the character of the 
general ſcene; and, wherever art appears, it is 
with graceful plainneſs and meek ſubjection to 
nature. 


The taſte, by which a caſcade in he pleaſure- 
grounds, pouring under the arch of a rude bridge, 
amidſt the green tint of woods, is ſhewn through 
a darkened garden-houſe, and, therefore, with all 
the effect, which the oppoſition of light and ſhade 
can give, is even not too artificial; ſo admirably 

is the intent accompliſhed of making all the light, 
that is admitted, fall upon the abe which are 
chiefly meant to be obſerved. | 


The road to Ambleſide runs through the valley 
in front of Rydal-hall, and for ſome diſtance 
among the grounds that belong to it, where again 
the taſte of the owner is conſpicuous in the dif- 
poſition of plantations among paſtures of ex- 


traordinary richneſs, and where pure rivulets are 
11 dane 
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Beyond Dunmail Rays, one of the grand paſſes 
from Cumberland into Weſtmoreland, Helm-crag 
rears its creſt, a ſtrange fantaſtic ſummit, round, 
yet jagged and ſplintered, like the wheel of a 


Water-mill, overlooking Graſmere, which, ſoon 
after, opened below. A green ſpreading circle 


of mountains emboſoms this ſmall lake, and, 
beyond, a wider range riſes in auwphitheatre, 
whoſe rocky tops are rounded and ſcolloped, yet 
are great, wild, irregular, and were then over- 
ſpread with a tint of faint purple. The ſofteſt 
verdure margins the water, and mingles with 
corn encloſures and woods, that wave up the 
hills; but ſcarcely a cottage any where appears, 
except at the northern end of the lake, where 
the village of Graſmere and its very neat white 
church ſtand among trees, near the ſhore, with 
Helm-crag and a multitude of fells, riſing over it 
and beyond each other in the perſpective. 55 


The lake was clear as glaſs, refleQting the 
headlong mountains, with every feature of every 
image on its tranquil banks; and one green iſland 
varies, but ſcarcely adorns its ſurface, bearing 
only a rude and now ſnadeleſs hut. At a conſide- 
rable height above the water, the road undulates 
for a mile, till, near the ſouthern end of Graſ- 
mere, it mounts the crags of a fell, and ſeemed 
carrying us again into ſuch fcenes of ruin and 
privation as we had quitted with Legberthwaite 
and Leathes-water. But, deſcending the other 
ſide of the mountain, we were foon cheered by 
the view of plantations, enriching the banks of 
Rydal-water, and by thick woods, mingling 
among cliffs above the narrow lake, which winds 


through a cloſe valley, for about a mile. P his 
| | | ake 
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lake is remarkable for the beauty of its ſmall 

round iflands, luxuriant with elegant trees and 
ſhrubs, and whoſe banks are green to the water's 
edge. Rydal-hall ſtands finely on an eminence, 
ſomewhat withdrawn from the eaſt end, in a cloſe 
romantic nook, among old woods, that feather 
the fells, which riſe over their ſummits, and 
ſpread widely along the neighbouring emi- 
nences. This antient white manſion looks over 
a rough graſſy deſcent, ſcreened by groves of oak 
and majeſtic planes, towards the head of Winder- 
mere, about two miles diſtant, a ſmall glimpſe of 
which is caught beyond the wooded ſteeps of a 
narrow valley. In the woods and in the diſpoſi- 
tion of the ground round Rydal-hall there is a 
charming wildneſs, that ſuits the character of the 
general ſcene; and, wherever art appears, it is 
with gracetul plainneſs and meek ſubjection to 
nature. _ 


Ihe tafte, by which a caſcade in the pleaſure- 
grounds, pouring under the arch of a rude bridge, 
amidlt the green tint of woods, is ſhewn through 
a darkened garden-houſe, and, therefore, with all 
the effect, which the oppoſition of light and ſhade 
can give, is even not too artificial; ſo admirabl 
is the intent accompliſhed of making all the light, 
that is admitted, fall upon the objects, which are 
chiefly meant to be obſerved.  -; 


The road to Ambleſide runs through the valley 
in front of Rydal-hall, and for ſome diſtance 
among the grounds that belong to it, where again 
the taſte of the owner is conſpicuous 1n the dif- 
poſition of plantations among paſtures of ex- 


traordinary richneſs, and where pure rivulets are 
OO | ſuffered 
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_ ſuffered to wind without reſtraint over their dark 

rocky channels. Woods mantle up the cliffs on 
either ide of this ſweet valley, and, higher ſtill, 
the craggy ſummits of the fells crowd over the 
fcene. Two miles among its pleaſant ſhades, 
near the banks of the murmuring Rotha, brought 
us to Ambleſide, a black and very antient little 
town, hanging on the lower ſteeps of a mountain, 
where the vale opens to the head of | 


WINDERMERE, 


_— 


A — 


Wain appeared at ſome diſtance below, in 
gentle yet ſtately beauty; but its boundaries 
ſhewed nothing of the ſublimity and little of the 
romantic wildneſs, that charms, or elevates in the 
ſcenery of the other lakes. The ſhores, and the 
hills, which gradually aſcend from them, are in 
general richly cultivated, or wooded, and cor- 
realy elegant; and when we deſcended upon the 
bank the road ſeenied leading through the artificial 
ſhades of pleaſure-grounds. It undulates for two 
miles over low promontories and along ſpacious 
bays, full to their fringed margin with the abun- 
dance of this expanſive lake; then, quitting the 
bank, it aſcends gradual eminences, that look upon 
the vaſt plain of water, and rife amidſt the 
richeſt landſcapes of its ſhores, 'The manners 
of the people would have ſufficiently informed 
ns that Windermere is the lake moſt frequented; 

and 
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and with the great ſublimity of the more ſequeſ- 
| tered ſcenes, we had to regret the intereſting 
ſimplicity of their inhabitants, a ſimplicity. which 
accorded fo beautifully with the dignified charaQer 
of the country. The next day, we viſited ſeveral 
of the neighbouring heights, whence the lake is 
ſeen to great advantage; and, on the following, 
ſkirted the eaſtern ſhore for ſix miles to the 
Ferry. | 


Windermere, above twelve miles long and ge- 
nerally above a mile broad, but ſometimes two, 
{weeps like a majeſtic river with an eaſy bend 
between low points of land and eminences that, 
ſhaded with wood and often embelliſhed with 
villas, ſwell into hills cultivated to their ſummits ; 
except that, for about ſix miles along the middle 
of the weſtern ſhore, a range of rocky tells riſe 
over the water. But theſe have nothing either 
pictureſque or fantaſtic in their ſhape ; they are 
heavy, not broken into parts, and their rudeneſs 
ſoftens into inſignificance, when they are ſeen 
over the wide channel of the lake; they are 
neither large enough to be grand, or wooded 
enough to be beautiful. To the north, or head 
of Windermere, however, the tameneſs of its 
general character diſappears, and the ſcene ſoars 
into grandeur. | Here, over a ridge of rough brown 
hills above a woody ſhore, rife, at the diſtance of a 
mile and half, or two miles, a multitude of finely 
alpine mountains, retiring obliquely in the per- 
ſpective, among which Langdale-pikes, Hardknot 
and Wry-noſe, bearing their bold, pointed pro- 
montories aloft, are pre-eminent. The _— 
of theſe mountains, which are ſome of the grandeſt 
of Cumberland and Weſtmoreland, was this day 

Ii remarkably 
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remarkably fine. The weather was fſhowery, 
with gleams of ſunſhine ; ſometimes their tops 
were entirely concealed in gray vapours, which, 
drawing upwards, would ſeem to aſcend in volumes 
of ſmoke from their ſummits ;. at others, a few 
ſcattered clouds wandered along their fides, leav- 
ing their heads unveiled and effulgent with light. 
Thele clouds diſappearing before the ſtrength of 
the ſun, a fine downy hue of light blue overſpread 
the peeping points of the moſt diſtant fells, while 
the nearer ones were tinged with deep purple, 


which was oppoſed to the brown heath and crag 


of the lower hills, the olive green of two wooded 
ſlopes that, juſt tinted by autumn, ſeemed to 
deſcend to the margin, and the ſilver tranſparency 
of the expanding water at their feet. This view of 
Windermere appears with great majeſty from a 
height above Culgarth, a ſeat of the Biſhop of 
Landaff; while, to the ſouth, the. lake after 
ſweeping about four miles gradually narrows and 
diſappears behind the great iſland, which ſtretches 
acrols the perſpective. | 


At the diſtance of two or three miles beyond Cul- 
garth, from a hill advanciag towards the water, 
the whole of Windermere is ſeen; to the right, 
is the white manſion at Culgarth, among wood, 
on a gentle eminence of the ſhore, with the lake 
ſpreading wide beyond, crowned by the fells halt 
obſcured in clouds. To the ſouth, the hills of 
the eaſtern ſhore, ſloping gradually, run out in 
elegant and often well wooded points into the 
water, and are ſpotted with villas and varied 
above with encloſures. The oppoſite {hore is for 
about a mile ſouthward a continuation of the line 
of rock before noticed, from which Rawlinſon's- 

. | nab 


nab puſhes a bold headland over the lake; the 
perſpective then finks away in low hills, and is 
croſſed by a remote ridge, that cloſes the ſcene, 


The villages of Rayrig and Bowneſs, which are 
paſſed in the way to the Ferry, both ſtand delight- 
fally; one on an eminence commanding the 
whole lake, and the other within a receſs of the 
ſhore, nearly oppoſite the large iſland. The 
winding banks of Windermere continually open 
new landſcapes as you move along them, and the 
mountains, which crown its head, are as frequent- 
ly changing their attitudes; but Langdale-pikes, 
the boldeſt features in the ſcene, are ſoon loſt to 
= eye behind the nearer fells of the weſtern 
ſhore. | 


The ferry is conſiderably below Chriſtian's 
Hand, and at the narroweſt ſpan of the lake, where 
two points of the ſhore extend to meet each other. 
This iſland, ſaid to contain thirty acres, inter- 
mingled with wood, lawn and ſhrubberies, embel- 
liſhes, without decreaſing the dignity of the ſcene ; 
it is ſurrounded by attendant iſlets, ſome rocky, 
but others, beautifully covered with wood, ſeem to 
coronet the flood. TR 


In croſſing the water the illuſions of viſion 
give force to the northern mountains, which 
viewed from hence appear to aſcend from 1ts mar- 
gin and to ſpread round it in a magnificent am- 
phitheatre. This was to us the moſt intereſting 
view on Windermere. | 


On our -approaching the weſtern ſhore, the 
range of rocks that form it, diſcovered their cliffs, 
and gradually aſſumed a conſequence, which the 

112 breadth 
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breadth of the channel had denied them; and 
their darkneſs was well oppoſed by the bright 
verdure and variegated autumnal tints of the iſles 
at their baſe. On the bank, under ſhelter of theſe 
rocks, a white houſe was ſeen beyond the tall boles 
of a moſt luxuriant grove of plane- trees, which 
threw their ſhadows over it, and on the margin 
of the filver lake ſpreading in front. From hence 
the road aſcends the ſteep and craggy fide of 
Furneſs-fell, on the brow of which we had a laſt 
view of Windermere, in its whole courſe; to the 
ſouth, its tame but elegant landſcapes gliding 
away into low and long perſpective, and the lake 
gradually narrowing ; to the north, its more im- 
preſſive ſcenery ; but the fineſt features of it were 
now concealed by a continuation of the rocks we 


were upon. 


Windermere is diſtinguiſhed from all the other 
lakes of this country by its ſuperior length and 
breadth, by the gentle hills, cultivated and encloſed 
nearly to their ſummits, that generally bind its 
ſhores, by the gradual diſtance and fine diſpoſi- 
tion of the northern mountains, by the bold 
ſweeps of its numerous bays, by the villas that 
{peckle and rich plantations that wind them, and 
by one large iſland, ſurrounded by many iſlets, 
which adds dignity to its boſom. On the other 
lakes the iſlands are prettineſſes, that do not ac- 
cord with the character of the ſcene ; they break 
alſo the ſurface of the water where vaſt continuity 
is required; and the mind cannot endure to 

deſcend ſuddenly from the gigantic ſublimity of 
nature to her fairy ſports. Yet, on the whole, 
Windermere was to us the leaſt impreſſive of all 


the lakes. Except to the north, where the retiring 
mountains 
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mountains are diſpoſed with uncommon. grandeur 
of outline and magnificence of colouring, its ſce- 
nery is tame, having little of the wild and nothing 
of the: aſtoniſhing energy that appears on the 
features of the more fequeſtered diſtricts. The 
characters of the three great lakes may, perhaps, 
be thus diſtinguiſned: 


Windermere: Diffuſiveneſs, ſtately beauty, and, 
at the upper end, magnificence. | 


|  Uliſ:water : Severe grandeur and ſublimity; all 
that may give 1deas of vaſt power and aſtoniſhing 
majeſty. The effe& of Ullf-water is, that, awful 
as its ſcenery appears, it awakens the mind to 
expectation ſtill more awful, and, touching all 
the powers of imagination, inſpires that © fine 
phrealſy”” deſcriptive of the poet's eye, which not 
only bodies forth unreal forms, but imparts to 
ſubſtantial objects a character higher than their 
own. 


Derwentwater: Fantaſtic wildneſs and roman- 
tic beauty, but inferior to Ullſ- water in greatneſs, 
both of water and rocks; for, though it charms 
and elevates, it does not diſplay ſuch features and 
circumſtances of the ſublime, or call up ſuch ex- 
pectation of unimaged and uncertain wonder. A 
principal defect, it we may venture to call it fo, 
of Derwentwater is, that the water is too ſmall in 
proportion for the amphitheatre of the valley in 
which it lies, and therefore loſes much of the 
dignity, that in other circumſtances it would ex- 
hibit. The fault of Windermere is, perhaps, ex- 
actly the reverſe: where the ſhores, not generally 
grand, are rendered tamer by the ample expanle 
of the lake. The proportions of Ullſ-water are 


more 
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more juſt, and, though its winding form gives it 
in ſome parts the air of a river, the abrupt 
and tremendous height of its rocks, the dark and 


; crowding ſummits of the tells above, the manner 


in which they encloſe it, together with the dignity 


ol its breadth, empower it conſtantly to affect the 


mind with emotions of aſtoniſnment and lofty 
expectation. 


FROM WINDERMEKRE TO HAWKSHEAD, THURSTON- 
LAKE AND ULVERSTON. 


* 
— A — 2 


Ar TER aſcending the laborious crags and pre- 
cipices of Furneſs. fell, enlivened, however, by 
frequent views of the ſouthern end of Winder- 
mere, the road immediately deſcends the oppolite 
ſide of the mountain, which ſhuts out the beauti- 
ful ſcenery of the lake; but the proſpect ſoon 
after opens to other mountains of Furnels, in the 


_ diſtance, which revive the expectation of ſuch 


ſublimity as we had lately regretted, and to 
Efthwait-water in the valley below. This is a 
narrow, pleaſant lake, about half a mile broad 


3nd two miles long, with gradual hills, green to 


their tops, riſing round the margin; with plan- 
tations and paſtures alternately ſpreading along 
the eaſy hores and white farms ſcattered ſpar- 
ngly upon the ſlopes above. The water ſeems 
glide through the quiet privacy of pleaſure- 

— 27 ; ſo fine is the turf on its banks, ſo ele- 
Bint its Fopies, and fuch an air of peace and 
tet irement 
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retirement prevails over it. A neat white village 
lies at the feet of the hills near the head of the 
lake; beyond it is the gray town of Hawkſhead, 
with its church and parſonage on an eminence 
commanding the whole valley. Steep hills rife 
over them, and, more diſtant, the tall heads of 
the Coniſton-fells, dark and awful, with a con- 
fuſion of other mountains. 


Hawkſhead, thus delightfully placed, is an an- 
tient, but ſmall town, with a few good houſes, 
and a neat town-houſe, lately built by ſubſcripti- 
ons, of which the chief part was gratefully 
ſupplied by London merchants, who had been 
educated at the free ſchool here; and this ſchool 
itſelf is a memorial of gratitude, having been 
founded by Archbiſhop Sandys tor the advantage 
of the town, which gave him birth. Near Hawkſ- 
head are the remains of the houſe, where the 
Abbot of Furneſs © kept reſidence by one or 
more monks, who performed divine ſervice and 
other parochial duties in the neighbourhood.” 
There is ſtill a court-room over the gateway, 
c where the bailiff of Hawkſhead held court, and 
diſtributed juſtice, in the name-of the abbot.” 
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From the tremendous ſteeps of the long fell, 
which towers over Hawkiſhead, aſtoniſhing views 
open to the diſtant vales and mountains of Cum- 
berland; overlooking all the groteſque fummits . 
in the neighbourhood of Graſmere, the fells of 
Borrowdale in the furtheſt diſtance, Langdale- 
pikes, and ſeveral ſmall lakes, ſeen gleaming in 
the boſom of the mountains. Before us, roſe the 
whole multitude of Coniſton-fells, of immenſe 
height and threatening forms, their tops thinly 
darkened with thunder miſts, and, on the left, 

Furne!% 
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Furneſs-fells ſinking towards the bay, which UL 
verſton ſands form for the ſea. DO. (24% 


As we advanced, Coniſton-fells ſeemed to multi- 
ply, and became {till more impreſſive, till, having 
reached at length the ſummit of the mountain, we 
looked down; upon Thurſton-lake immediately 
below, and ſaw them riſing abruptly round its 
northern end in ſomewhat of the ſublime attitudes 
and dark majeſty of Ullſ-water. A range of lower 
rocks, nearer to the eye, exhibited a very peculiar 
and groteſque appearance, coloured ſcars and 
deep channels marking their purple ſides, as if 
they had been rifted by an earthquake. a 


The road deſcends the flinty ſteeps towards the 
eaſtern bank of the lake, that ſpreads a ſurface 
of ſix miles in length and generally three quarters 
of a mile in breadth, not winding in its courſe, 
yet much indented with bays, and preſenting 
nearly its whole extent at once to the eye. The 
grandeſt features are the fells, that crown its 
northern end, not diſtantly and gradually, like 
thoſe of Windermere, nor varied like them with 
magnificent colouring, but riſing in haughty ab- 
ruptneſs, dark, rugged and ſtupendous, within 
a quarter of a mile of the margin, and ſhutting. 
out all proſpect of other mountain-ſummits At 
their feet, paſtures ſpread a bright green to the 
brim of the lake. Nearly in the centre of theſe 
fells, which open in @ micircle to receive the lake, 
a cataract deſcends, but its ſhining line is not of a 
breadth proportioned to the vaſtneſs of its perpen- 
dicular fall. The village of Coniſton is ſweetly ſeat. 
ed under ſhelter of the rocks; and, at a diſtance be- 
yand, on the edge of the water, the antient hall, 
1 8 | Af os 
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or priory, ſhews its turret and ivyed ruins among 
old woods. The whole picture is reflected in the 
liquid mirror below. Ihe gay, convivial chorus, 
or ſolemn. veſper, that once ſwelled along the lake 
from theſe conſecrated walls, and awakened, per- 
haps, the enthuſiaſm of the voyager, while even- 
ing ſtole upon the ſcene, is now contraſted by de- 
ſolation and profound repoſe, and, as he glides by, 
he hears only the daſhing of his oars, or the ſurge 
beating on the ſhore. | | 


his lake appeared to us one of the moſt charm- 
ing we had ſeen. From the ſublime mountains, 
which bend round its head, the heights, on either 
ſide, decline towards the ſouth into waving hills, 
that form its ſhores, and often ſtretch in long 
{weeping points into the water, generally covered 
with tufted wood, but ſometimes with the tender 
verdure of paſturage. The tops of theſe woods 
were juſt embrowned with autumn, and contraſted 
well with other ſlopes, rough and heathy, that 
roſe above, or fell beſide them to the water's 
brink, and added force to the colouring, which 
the reddiſh tints of decaying fern, the purple 
bloom of heath, and the bright golden gleams of 
broom, ſpread over theſe elegant banks. Their 
hues, the graceful undulations of the marginal 
hills and bays, the richneſs of the woods, the ſo- 
lemnity of the northern tells and the deep repoſe, 
that pervades the ſcene, where only now and then 
a white cottage or a farm lurks among the trees, 
are circumſtances, which -nder Thurſton- lake one 
of the moſt intereſting and. perhaps the moſt beau- 
tiful of any in the country. 9 


The road undulates ove copſy hills, and dips 
into ſhallow yallies along tte whole of the eaſtern 1 
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bank, ſeldom greatly elevated above the water, or 
deſcending to a level with it, but frequently open- 
ing to extenſive views of its beauties, and again 
ſhrouding itſelf in verdant gloom. The moſt im- 
preſſive pictures were formed by the fells, that 
crowd over the upper end of the lake, and 
which, viewed from a low ſtation, ſometimes ap- 
peared nearly to encloſe that part of it. Ihe ef. 
fect was then aſtoniſhingly grand, particularly 
about ſun-ſet, when the clouds, drawing upwards, 
diſcovered the utmoſt ſummits of theſe fells, and a 
tint of duſky blue began to prevail over them, 
which gradually deepened into night. A line of 
lower rocks, that extend from theſe, are, inde- 
pendently of the atmoſphere, of a dull purple, 
and their ſhaggy forms would appear gigantic in 
almoſt any other ſituation. Even here, they pre- 
ſerve a wild dignity, and their attitudes ſome what 
reſemble thoſe at the entrance of Borrowdale; but 


they are forgotien, when the eye 1s lifted to the 


folemn mountains immediately above. Theſe are 
rich in ſlate quarres, and have ſome copper mines; 
but the latter were cloſed, during the civil wars of 
the laſt century, having been worked, as we are 
told in the deſcriptive language of the miners, 
from the day to the evening end, forty fathom, and 
to the morning end ſeven ſcore fathom ; a figurative 
{tyle of diſtinguiſhing the weſtern and $i-voks di- 
rec ions of the mine. The lake, towards the 
lower end, narrows and is adorned by one ſmall 
iſlar d; but here the hills of the eaſtern ſhore foar 
into tells, ſome barren, craggy and nearly perpen- 


dicular, others entirely covered with coppice- 
wood. Two of theſe, riſing over the road, gave 


fine relief to each other. the one ſnhewing only pre- 
eipices <© ſhelving rock, while its rival aſpired 
with woods, that mantled from the baſe to the 

= ſummit, 
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ſummit, conſiſting chiefly of oak, aſh and holly, 
Not any lake, that we ſaw, is at preſent ſo much 
embelliſhed with wood as Thurſton. All the 
mountains of High and the vallies of Log Furneſs 
were, indeed, ſome centuries ago, covered with 
foreſts; part of which was called the Foreſt of 
Lancaſter ; and theſe were of ſuch entangled luxu- 
riance as to be nearly impenetrable in many tracts. 
Here, wolves, wild boars, and a remarkably large 
breed of deer, called Leghs, the heads of which 
have frequently been found buried at a conſiderable 
depth in the ſoil, abounded. So ſecure an aſylum 
did theſe animals find in the woods of High Fur- 
neſs, that, even after the low lands were cleared 
and cultivated, ſhepherds were neceſſary to guard 
the flocks from the ravages of the wolves. To- 
wards the end of the thirteenth century, the upper 
foreſts alſo were nearly deſtroyed. 


Ia winter, the ſhepherds uſed to feed theix 
flocks with the young ſprouts of aſh and holly, a 

cuſtom ſaid to be {till obſerved ; the ſheep coming 
at the call of the ſhepherd and aſſembling round 
the holly- tree to receive from his hand the young 
ſhoots cropped for them“. Whenever the woods 
are felled, which is too frequently done, to ſupply 
fuel for the neighbouring furnaces, tbe holly is 
Kill held ſacred to the flocks of theſe mountains. 


Soon after paſſing the iſland, the road enters the 
village of Nibthwaite, rich only in ſituation ; for 
the cottages are miſerable. The people ſeemed 
to be as ignorant as poor; a young man knew not 
bow far it was to Utverſton, or as he called it 
Eat though it was only five miles. 


* Walt's © Antiquities of Furneſs.“ 
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On the point of a promontory of the oppoſite 


ſhore, emboſomed in ancient woods, the chimnies 
and pointed roof of a gray manſion look out moſt 
Intereſtingly. The woods open partially to the 
north, and admit a view of the S ſcenery at 
the head of the lake, in its fineſt poſition. On 
the other ſides, the oaks ſo embower the houſe 
and ſpread down the rocks, as ſcarcely to allow 
it a glimpſe of the water bickering between the 
dark foliage below. 0 e 


At Nibthwaite, the lake becomes narrow and 
gradually decreaſes, till it terminates at Lowick- 
bridge, where it glides away in the little river 
Crake, which deſcends to Ulverſton ſands. We 
ſtopped upon the bridge to take a laſt view of the 

| ſcene; the diſtant fells were diſappearing in twi- 
light, but the gray lake gleamed at their baſe. 
From the ſteeps of a lofty mountain, that roſe 

near us on the right, cattle were ſlowly deſcend- 
ing for the night, winding among the crags, ſome- 
times ſtopping to crop the heath, or broom, and 
then diſappearing for a moment behind the darker 
verdure of yews, that grew in knots upon the 
cliffs. = | 15 


It was night before we reached Ulverſton. The 
wind founded mournfully among the hills, and we 
perceived our approach to the ſea only by the 
faint roaring of tbz tide, till from a brow, whence 
the hills open on either hand with a grand ſweep, 
we could juſt diſcern the gray ſurface of the ſea- 
bay, at a diſtance below, and then, by lights that 
glimmered in the bottom, the town of Ulverſton, 
lying not far from the ſhore and ſcreened on the 
north by the heights, from which we were to de- 
tcend. e 5 
Ulverſton 


| Ulverſton is a neat but ancient town, the capi- 
tal and chief port of Furneſs. The road from it 
to the majeſtic ruin of Furneſs Abbey lies through 
Low Furneſs, and loſes the general wildneſs and 
Intereſt. of the country, except where now and 
then the diſtant retroſpect of the mountains breaks 
over the tame hills and regular encloſures, that 

border it. | $4 „ 


About a mile and a half on this fide of the Ab- 
bey, the road paſſes through Dalton, a very anti- 
ent little town, once the capital of Low Furneſs, 
and rendered ſo important by its neighbourhood 
to the Abbey, that Ulverſton, the preſent capital, 
could not then ſupport the weekly market, for 
which it had obtained a charter. Dalton, how- 
ever, ſunk with the ſuppreſſion of its neighbouring 
patrons, and is now chiefly diſtinguiſhed by the 
pleaſantneſs of its ſituation, to which a church, 
built on a bold aſcent, and the remains of a caltle, 
advantageouſly placed for the command of the 
adjoining valley, ſtill attach ſome degree of digni- 
ty. What now exiſts of the latter 1s one tower, 
in a chamber of which the Abbot of Furneſs held 
his ſecular Court; and the chamber was after 
wards ufed as a gaol for debtors, till within theſe 
few years, when the dead ruin releaſed the living 
one. The preſent church- yard and the ſcite of 
this caſtle are ſuppoſed to have been included 
within the limits of a caſtellum, built by Agricola, 
of the foſſe of which there are ſtill ſome faint veſ- 


tiges. 


1 Beneath the brow, on which the church and 
tower ſtand, a brook flows through a narrow 
valley, that winds about a mile and a half to the 


Abbey. In the way thither we paſſed the * 
| | 0 
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of one of the very rich iron mines, with which the 
neighbourhood abounds; and the deep red tint of 
the ſoil, that overſpreads almoſt the whole country 
| between Ulverſton and the monaſtery, ſufficiently 
indicates the nature of the treaſures beneath. 


In a cloſe glen, branching from this valley, 
ſhrouded by winding banks clumped with old 
groves of oak and cheſnut, we found the magni- 
ficent remains of | 


FURNESS 
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TIB deep retirement of its ſituation, the ve- 
nerable grandeur of its gothic arches and the luxu. 
riant yet ancient trees, that ſhadow this forſaken 
ſpot, are circumſtances of pictureſque and, if the 
expreſſion may be allowed, of ſentimental beauty, 
which fill the mind with ſolemn yet delightful 


emotion. This glen is called the Vale of Night- 


ſhade, or, more literally from its ancient title Be- 
kangſpill, the © glen of deadly nightſhade,” that 
plant being abundantly found in the neighbour- 
hood. Its romantic gloom and ſequeſtered privacy 
particularly adapted it to the aulterities of monaſ- 
tic life; and in the moſt retired part of it King 
Stephen, while Earl of Mortaign and Bulloign, 
founded, in the year 1127, the magnificent mo- 
naſtery of Furneſs, and endowed it with princely 
wealth and almoſt princely auchority, in which it 
was ſecond only to Fontain's-abbey in Lorkſhire. 


The windings of the glen conceal theſe venera- 
ble ruins, till they are cloſely approached, and 
the bye road, that conducted us, is margined 
with a few ancient oaks, which ſtretch their 

broad branches entirely acroſs it, and are finely 
preparatory objects to the ſcene beyond. A ſud- 
den bend in this road brought us within view of 
the northern gate of the Abbey, a beautiful gothic 
arch, one ſide of which is luxuriantly feſtooned 


with nightſhade, A thick grove of plane-trecs, 
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the view of it inſpires. We made our way among 
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with ſome oak and beech, overſhadow it on the 
right, and lead the eye onward to the ruins of the 
Abbey, ſeen through this dark arch in remote 


perſpective, over rough but verdant ground. The 


principal features are the great northern window 
and part of the eaſtern choir, with glimpſes of 
ſhattered arches and ſtately walls beyond, caught 
detween the gaping caſements. On the left, the 
bank of the glen is broken into knolls capped 
with oaks, which in ſome places ſpread down- 
wards to a ſtream that winds round the ruin, and 
darken 1t with their rich foliage. Through this 
gate is the entrance to the immediate precincts of 


the Abbey, an area ſaid to contain ſixty-five acres, 
now called the Deer-park. It is encloſed by a 


ſtone wall, on which the remains of many ſmall 
buildings and the faint veſtiges of others, {till 


appear; ſuch as the porter's lodge, mills, grana- 


ries, ovens and kilns that once ſupplied the mo- 
naitery, ſome of which, ſeen under the ſhade of 


the fine old trees, that on every fide adorn the 


broken ſteeps of this glen, have a very intereſting 


effect. 


Juſt within the gate, a ſmall manor houſe of mo- 
dern date, with its ſtables and other offices, breaks 
diſcordantly upon the lonely grandeur of the ſcene. 


Except this, the character of the deſerted ruin is 


ferupulouſly preſerved in the ſurrounding area; 
no ſpade has dared to level the inequalities, which 
fallen fragments have occaſioned in the ground, 
or ſhears to clip the wild fern and underwood, that 
overſpread it; but every circumſtance confpires to 
heighten the ſolitary grace of the principal object 
and to prolong the luxurious melancholy, which 


the 
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the pathleſs fern and graſs to the north end of the 
church, now, like every other part of the Abbey, 
entirely roofleſs, but ſhewing the lofty arch of 
the great window, where, inſtead of the painted 
glaſs that once enriched it, are now tufted plants 
and wreaths of nightſhade. Below is the princ- 
pal door of the church, bending into a deep 
round arch, which, retiring circle within circle, 
is rich and beautiful ; the remains of a winding 
ſtair-caſe are viſible within the wall on its left 
fide. Near this northern end of the edifice are 
ſeen one fide of the eaſtern choir, with its 
two ſlender gothic window frames, and on the 
weſt a remnant of the nave of the Abbey and ſome 
lofty arches, which once belonged to the belfry, 
now detached from the main building. 


To the ſouth, but concealed from this point of 
view, are the chapter-houſe, ſome years ago ex- 
hibiting a roof of beautiful gothic fretwork, and 
which was almoſt the only part of the Abbey thus 
ornamented, its architecture having been cha- 
racteriſed by an air of grand ſimplicity rather than 
by the elegance and richneſs of decoration, which 
in an after date diſtinguiſhed the gothic ſtyle in 
England. Over the chapter-houſe were once the 
library and ſcriptorium, and beyond it are ſtill 

the remains of cloiſters, of the refectory, the locu- 
torium, or converſation- room, and the calefactory. 
Theſe, with the walls of ſome chapels, of the 
veſtry, a ball, and of what is believed to have 
been a ſchoal-houſe, are all the features of this 
noble edifice that can eaſily be traced : winding 
ſtair-caſes within the ſurpriſing thickneſs of the 
walls, and door-caſes involved in darkneſs and 


myſtery, the place abounds with. 
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| The abbey, which was formerly of ſuch mag- 
nitude as nearly fill up the breadth of the glen, 
is built of a pale-red ſtone, dug from the neigh- 
bouring rocks, now changed by time and weather 
to a tint of duſky brown, which accords well 
with the hues of plants and ſhrubs that every 
where emboſs. the mouldering arches, | 


The fineſt view of the ruin is on the eaſt fide, 
where, beyond the vaſt, ſhattered frame that once 
contained a richly-painted window, is ſeen a per- 
ſpective of the choir and of diſtant arches, remains 
of the nave of the abbey, cloſed by the woods. 
This perſpective of the ruin is“ ſaid to be two 
hundred and eighty-ſeven feet in length; the 
choir part of it is in width only twenty-eight feet 
inſide, but the nave is ſeventy :. the walls, as they 
now ſtand, are fifty-four feet high and in thick- 
neſs five. Southward from the choir extend the 
{till beautiful, though broken, pillars and arcades 
of ſome chapels, now laid open to the day; the 
chapter-houſe, the cloiſters, and beyond all, and 
detached from all, is the ſchool-houſe, a large 
building, the only part of the monaſtery that ſtill 
boaſts a roof. | 


As, ſoothed by the venerable ſhades and the 
view of a more venerable ruin, we reſted oppoſite 
to the caſtern window of the choir, where once 
the high altar ſtood, and, with five other altars, 
aſſiſted the religious pomp of the ſcene; the 
images and the manners of times, that were paſt, 
roſe to reflection. The midnight proceſſion of 
monks, clothed in white and bearing lighted 
tapers, appeared to the “ mind's eye” iſſuing 
to the choir through the very door-caſe, by 


* Aniquities of Furneſs,” 


which 
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which ſuch proceſſions were wont to paſs from the 
cloiſters to perform the matin ſervice, when, at 
the moment of their entering the church, the 
deep chanting of voices was heard, and the organ 
{ſwelled a ſolemn peal. To fancy, the {train ſtill 
echoed feebly along the arcades and died in the 
breeze among the woods, the ruſtling leaves 
mingling with the cloſe. It was eaſy to image the 
abbot and the officiating prieſts ſeated beneath 
the richly-fretted canopy of the four ſtalls, that 
{till remain entire in the ſouthern wall, and high 
over which is now perched a ſolitary yew-tree, a 
black funereal memento to the living of thoſe 
who once ſat below. 


Of a quadrangular court on the weſt fide of the 
church, three hundred and thirty-four feet lon 
and one hundred and two feet wide, little veſtige 
now appears, except the foundation of a range 
of clojiters, that formed its weſtern boundary, 
and under the ſhade of which the monks on days 
of high ſolemnity paſſed in their cuſtomary pro- 
ceſſion round the court. What was the beltry is 
now a huge mals of detached ruin, pictureſque 
from the loftineſs of its ſhattered arches and the 
high inequalities of the ground within them, where 
the tower, that once crowned this building, hav- 
ing fallen, lies in vaſt fragments, now covered 
with earth and graſs, and no longer diſtinguiſhable 
but by the hillock they form. 


The ſchool-houſe, a heavy ſtructure attached to 
the boundary wall on the ſouth, 1s nearly entire, 
and the walls, particularly of the portal, are of 
enormous thickneſs, but, here and there, a chaſm 
diſcloſes the ſtair-caſes, that wind within them to 
chambers above. The ſchool- room below, ſhews 


. a only 
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only a ſtone bench, that extends round the walls, 
and a low ſtone pillar i in the eaſtern corner, on 
which the teacher's pulpit was formerly fixed. 
The lofty vaulted roof is ſcarcely diſtinguiſhable 
by the duſky light admitted through one or two 
narrow windows placed high from the ground, 
perhaps for the purpoſe of confining the {cholar's 
attention to his book. 


T heſe are the principal features, that remain of 


this once magnificent abbey. It was dedicated to 


St. Mary, and received a colony of monks irom 
the monaſtery of Savigny in Normandy, who were 
called Gray Monks, from their dreſs of that co- 


Jour, till they became Ciſtercians, and, with the 


ſevere rules of St. Bernard, adopted a white habit, 

which they retained till the diſſolution of monaſ⸗- 
tic orders in England. The original rules of St. 
Bernard partook in ſeveral inſtances of the auſte- 
rities of thoſe of La Trapp, and the ſociety did not 
very readily relinquiſh the milder laws of St. Be- 
nedict for the new rigours impoſed upon them by 
the parent monaſtery of Savigny. They were for- 
bidden to taſte fleſh, except when ill, and even 
eggs, butter, cheeſe and milk, but on extraordi- 
nary occaſions ; and denicd even the uſe of linen 
and fur. The monks were divided into two claſſes, 

to which ſeparate departments belonged. T hole, 
who attended the choir, ſlept upon ſtraw in their 
uſual habits, trom which, at midnight, they roſe 
and paſſed into the church, where they continued 
their holy hymns, during the ſhort remainder of 
the night. After this firſt maſs, having publicly 
confeſſed themſelves, they retired to their cells, 

and the day was employed in ſpiritval exerciſes 

anc 
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and in copying or illuminating manuſcripts. An 
_ unbroken ſilence was obſerved, except when, af- 
ter dinner, they withdrew into the locutorium, 
where for an hour, perhaps, they were permitted 
the common privilege of ſocial beings. This 
claſs was confined to the boundary wall, except 
that, on ſome particular days, the members of it 
were allowed to walk in parties beyond it, for ex- 
erciſe and amuſement ; but they were very ſeldom 
permitted either to receive, or pay viſits. Like 
the monks of La Trapp, however, they were diſ- 
tinguiſhed for extenſive charities and liberal hoſ- 
pitality ; for travellers were ſo ſcrupulouſly enter- 
tained at the abbey, that it was not till the diſſo- 
lution that an inn was thought neceſſary in this 
part of Furneſs, when one was opened for their. 
accommodation, expreſsly becauſe the monaſtery 
could no longer receive them. 5 


Jo the ſecond claſs were aſſigned the cultivation 
of the lands and the performance of domeſtic af- 
fairs in the monaſtery. 


This was the ſecond bbuſe in England, that re- 
ceived the Bernardine rules, the moſt rigorous of 
which were, however, diſpenſed with in 1485 by 
Sixtus the Fourth, when, among other indulgen- 
ces, the whole order was allowed to taſte meat 
on three days of the week. With the rules of St. 
Benedict, the monks had exchanged their gray ha- 
bit for a white caſſock with a white caul and ſca- 
pulary. But their choir dreſs was either white 
or gray, with caul and ſcapulary of the fame, and 
a girdle of black wool; over that a mozet, or * 

and 
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and a rocket*. When they went nd they 
wore a caul and full black hood. 


The privileges and immunities, granted to the 
Ciſtercian order in general, were very abundant ; 
aad thoſe to the Abbey of Furneſs were proporti- 
oned to its vait endowments. The abbot, it has 
been mentioned, held his ſecular court in the 
neighbouring caſtle of Dalton, where he preſided 
with the power of adminiſtering not only juſtice 
but injuſtice, ſince the lives and property of the 
villain tenants of the lordſlip of Furneſs were con- 
figned by a grant of King Stephen to the diſpoſal of 
my lord abbot! The monks alſo could be arraign- 
ed for whatever crime, only by him. The 
military eſtabliſhment of Furneſs likewiſe depend- 
ed on the abbot. © Every meſne lord and free ho- 
mager, as well as the cuſtomary tenants, took an 
oath of fealty to the abbot, to be true to him 
againſt all men, excepting the king. Every meſne 
lord obeyed the ſummons of the abbot, or his ſte- 
ward, in raiſing his quota of armed men, and 
every tenant of a whole tenement furniſhed a man 


and horſe of war for guarding the coaſt, for the 


border-ſervice, or any expedition againſt the com- 
mon eneiny of the king* and kingdom, The ha- 
biliments of war were a ſteel coat, or coat of mail, 

a falce, or falchion, a jack, the bow, the bill, 
the croſs-bow and ſpear. The Furneſs legion con- 
ſiſted of four diviſlons: — one of bowmen horſed 

and harneſſed; bylmen horſed and harneſſed; 
bowmen without horſe and hainels ; bylmen 


$2 


without horſe and harnels | 


The deep foreſts, that once ſurronnded dhe Ab- 


bey, an d overlp; ead all Furueſs, contributed with 


= J Antiquites of Furneſs.”? _ ＋ Ibid, 


its 


its inſulated ſituation, on a neck of land running 
out into the ſea, to ſecure it from the depredations 
of the Scots, who were continually committing 
hoſtilities on the borders. On a ſummit over the 
Abbey are the remains of a beacon, or watch- 
tower, raiſed by the ſociety for their further ſe— 
curity. It commands extenſive views over Low 
Furneſs and the bay of the ſea immediately be- 
neath ; looking forward to the town and caſtle of 
Lancaſter, appearing faintly on the oppoſite coaſt ; 
on the ſouth, to the ifles of Wanley, Foulney, 
and their numerous i{lets, on one of which ſtands 
Peel-caſtle; and, on the north, to the mountains 
of High Furnels and Coniſton, rifing in grand 
amphitheatre round this inlet of the Iriſh Channel. 
Deſcription can ſcarcely ſuggeſt the full magni- 
ficence of ſuch a proſpect, to which the monks, 
emerging from their. concealed cells below, occa- 
ſionally reſorted to ſooth the aſperities, which the 
ſevere diſcipline of ſuperſtition inflicted on the 
temper ; or, freed from the obſervance of jealous 
eyes, to indulge, perhaps, the ſigh of regret, 
which a conſideration of the world they had re- 
nounced, thus gloriouſly given back to their ſight, 
would fometimes awaken. 


From Hawcoat, a few miles to the weſt of Fur- 
neſs, the view is ſtill more extenſive, whence, in 
a clear day, the whole length of the Iſle of Man 
may beſeen, with part of Angleſey and the moun- 
tains of Caernarvon, Merionethſhire, Denbigh- 
ſhire and Flintſhire, ſhadowing the oppolite hori- 
zon of the channel. | 


The ſum total of all rents belonging to the Ab. 
bey immediately before the diſſolution was g46l. 


28. Id. collected from Lancaſhire, Cumberland, 


and 
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and even from the Iſle of Man; a ſum, which con- 
ſidering the value of money at that period; and 
the woods, meadows, paſtures, and fiſheries, re- 


| tained by the ſociety in their own hands; the 


quantity of proviſions for domeſtic uſe brought by 
the tenants inſtead of rent, and the ſhares of mines, 
mills, and faltworks, which belonged to the Ab- 
bey, ſwells its former riches to an enormous a- 


mount. 


Pyle, the laſt abbot, ſurrendered with twenty- 
nine monks, to Henry the Eighth, April the gth 
1537, and in return was made ReQor of Dalton, 
a ſituation then valued at thirty-three pounds fix 
ſhillings and eight-pence a year. 
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FROM ULVERSTON TO LANCASTER. 


* 
— —— 2 


1 | 
I ROM the abbey we returned to Ulverſton, 
and from thence croſſed the ſands to Lancaſter, a 
ride ſingularly intereſting and ſublime. From the 
Carter's houſe, which ſtands on the edge of the 


Ulverſton ſands, and at the point, whence paſſen- 


gers enter them, to Lancaſter, within the furtheſt 
oppoſite ſhore, is fifteen miles. This noble bay 
is interrupted by the peninſula of Cartmel, extend- 
ing a line of white rocky coaſt, that divides the 


Leven and Ulverſton ſands from thok of Lancaſter., 


The former are four miles over ; the latter ſeven. 


We took the early part of the tide, and enter- 
ed theſe vaſt and deſolate plains before the ſea had 


entirely left them, or the morning miſts were ſuf— 


ficiently 
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ſiciently diſſipated to allow a view of diſtant ob- 
jects; but the grand ſweep of the coaſt could be 
taintly traced, on the left, and a vaſt waſte of 

ſand ſtretching far below it, with mingled ſtreaks 
of gray water, that heightened its dreary aſpect. 
The tide was ebbing faſt from our wheels, and its 
low murmur was interrupted, firſt, only by the 
{ſhrill ſmall cry of ſea-gulls, unſeen, whoſe hover- 
ing fight could be traced by the ſound, near an 
iſland that began to dawn through the miſt ; and 
then, by the hoarſer croaking of ſea-geeſe, which 
took a wider range, for their ſhifting voices were 
heard from various quatters of the ſurrounding 
coaſt. The body of the ſea, on the right, was 
{till involved; and the diſtant mountains on our 
left, that crown the bay, were alſo viewleſs ; but 
it was ſublimely intereſting to watch the heavy 
vapours beginning to move, then rolling in length- 
ening volumes over the ſcene, and, as they gra- 
dually diſſipated, difcovering through their veil 
the various objects they had concealed—fiſhermen 
with carts and nets ſtealing along the margin of 
the tide, little boats putting off from the ſhore, 
and, the view ſtill enlarging as the vapours ex- 
panded, the mean ſea itſelf ſoftening into the ho- 
rizon, with here and there a dim fail moving in 
the hazy diſtance. The wide deſolation of the 
ſands, on the left, was animated only by ſome 
horſemen riding remotely in groups towards Lan- 
caſter, along the winging edge of the water, and 
| by a muſcle-fiſher in his cart trying to ford the 
channel we were approaching, | a 


The coaſt round the bay was now diſtinctly, 
though remotely, feen, riſing in woods, white 
cliffs and cultivated ſlopes towards the mountains 


of Furneſs, on whoſe dark brows the vapours ho- 
L | vered. 
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vered. The ſhore falls into frequent receſſes and 
juts out in promontories, where villages and coun- 
try ſeats are thickly ſtrewn. Among ihe latter, 
Holker-hall, deep among woods, ſtands in the 
north. The village and hall of Bardſea, once the 
ſite of a monaſtery, with a rocky back. ground 
and, in front, meadows falling towards the water; 
and Coniſhead priory, with its ſpiry woods, the 
paragon of beauty, lie along the. weſtern coaſt, 
where the hills, ſwelling gently from the iſle of 
Walney, nearly the laſt point of land viſible on that 
fide the bay, and extending to the north, ſweep 
upwards towards the fells of High Furneſs and 
the whole aſſemblage of Weſtmoreland mountains, 
foe crown the grand boundary of this arm of the 


* 


We ſet out rather earlier than was neceſſary, for 
the benefit of the guide over part of theſe track- 
leſs waſtes, who was going to his ſtation on a ſand 
near the firſt ford, where he remains to conduct 
paſſengers acroſs the united ſtreams of the rivers 
Crake and Leven, till the returning tide waſhes 
0 him off, He is punctual to the ſpot as the tides 
i themſelves, where he ſhivers in the dark com- 
fortleſs midnights of winter, and is ſcorched on 
the ſhadeleſs ſands, under the noons of ſummer, 
bi for a ſtipend of ten pounds a year! and he ſaid 
113 that he had fulfilled the office for thirty years. He 
476 has, however, perquiſites occaſionally from the 
"10 paſſengers. In early times the prior of Coniſhead, 

; who cltabliſhed the guide, paid him with three 
"ity acres of land and an annuity of fifteen marks; 

[| at the diſſolution, Henry the Eighth charged him- 
ſelf and his ſucceſſors with the payment of the 
guide by patent. 9 7 
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Near the firſt ford is Chapel Ifle, on the right 
from Ulverſton, a barren ſand, where are yet ſome 
remains of a chapel, bvilt by the monks of Fur- 
neſs, in which divine ſervice was daily performed 
at a certain hour, for paſſengers, who croſſed the 
ſands with the morning tide. The ford is not 
thought dangerous, though the ſands frequently 
ſhift, for the guide regularly tries for, and aſcer- 
tains, the proper paſſage. The ſtream is broad 
and of formidable appearance, ſpreading rapidly 
among the ſands and, when you enter it, ſeeming 
to bear you away in its courſe to the ſea. The 
ſecond ford is beyond the peninſula of Cartmel, 
on the Lancaſter ſands, and is formed by the ac- 
cumulated waters of the rivers, Ken and Winſter, 
where another guide waits to receive the traveller, 


The ſhores of the Lancaſter ſands fall back to 
greater diſtance and are not ſo bold, or the 
mountains beyond ſo awful, as thoſe of Ulver- 
ſton; but they are various, often beautiful, and 
Arnſide-fells have a higher character. The town 
and caſtle of Lancaſter, on an eminence, gleam- 
ing afar off over the level ſands and backed by a 
dark ridge of rocky heights, look well as you ap- 
, proach them. Thither we returned and conclud- 
ed a tour, which had afforded infinite delight in 
the grandeur of its landſcapes and a reconciling 
view of human nature in the ſimplicity, integrity, 
and friendly diſpoſition of the inhabitants. = 
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